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HEAR Ye! It’s Holiday-Time!—— 


~ SEE-brilliant projected pictures — 
| 


VISUALLY DRAMATIZE YOUR OBJECTIVES. It’s very svi filmstrips and filmstrip series is planned 


sy! Watch pupils’ interest quicken in each subject ind executed by an outstanding authority in that spe- 
See them develop their own real thirst for more intor- ial curricular field. sve’s own educational experts are 
ition on the topic at hand! The big, brilliant, lighted familiar with erade-levels and the best educational and 
olor picture hown from sve film trips have ilmmost pictorial techniques These naturé il idea sequences and 

hagical r to command attention They ati rat criptions otter the ick al key to young minds. 
Lhey ignite the spark of enthusiasm, Use either th Let filmstrips from sve help you teach More in less 
pl or rewiew technique or stop at inter time. Scientists have proven that 85° of the brain’s im- 

for assimilation and discussion pressions enter through the eye! 


GRANDFATHER'S BOYHOOD 
Grades 4-8 THANKSGIVING in Color 


NOW with aptions, too! Authentic 
drawings of Thanksgiving in a home of 
the early 1900's. A sensitive, valuable pro- 
file of our grandfathers’ boyhood and of 
Vhanksgivine’s timeless continuity! 44 fr. 


160-9 with Captions $6.50 
T60-8R with 33 rpm Record $10 
THE STORY of THANKSGIVING 
Grades 2-5 in Color 


Historical story details the lives of the first 
Pilgrims to settle on American shores. . . 
their hardships, problems, and the origin 
of the first Thanksgiving feast. 

146-1 31 frames with Captions $5 


5-8 WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING 


G RY'S PILGRIM THANKSGIVING with C 58 HOW WE GOT OUR CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS Record 
Jes 2-5 MARY" GRIM ith Captions - ecor 
INDIANS for THANKSGIVING 
NEW! \uthentic' DOCTU'MENTED backeround facts direct NEW! Here’s excitTine significance for beloved old holiday Grades 1-5 in Color with Record 
Fre \ Bradford } year old “History of the Plimoth customs in showing their origins and relating them to the true Two Pilgrim girls anticipate turkey and 
Plantation Picture ¢ rival the most accurate historical meaning of Christmas! How love for a saintly man developed simple Thanksgiving joys. But what ad- 
pi Lior Adventur f a little girl, as it mieht have been into the idea of SANTA CLAUS: why holly, evergreen, and poin- venture! A small Indian lad arrives, lost 
dur the fall of 1621. Never before such attention to cose settia are so popular; how the Christmas tree came to be; the They befriend him and avert an attack on 
tumes and locale in portrayal of our first Thanksgiving! first Christmas card; history of many other fascinating Customs, their settlement. He's the chief's son! 
160-7 bs is it i T6O-3R 40 frames in COLOR and 33s rpm RECORD & GUIDE $10 Story from Child Life and Childcraft 

34 frames in COLOR with captions $6 0 frames 3 1p T49-1R 49 frames & 33'/) rpm Record $10 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Grades K-3 in Color, Full Poem in Captions 
Yes, here comes that “Jolly Old EIf” 
dear SANTA, himself... in the familiar 
Christmas poem known and loved so well! 
Delightfully illustrated. Always tops in 
popularity. No child should miss it! 


Grades 4-8 BARBARA'S HAPPY CHRISTMAS with Record Grades K-4 THE LITTLE PINE TREE with Captions 146-3 28 frames with Captions $5 
NEW! A heart-warmi . real-life photo stor { little rl Based on the famous and stirring holiday story by Ina E. Lind- 3-8 THE LITTLE LOST ANGEL Color 
! hildren's hor Kind and thoughtful 1 hbors, ley. Story is about a little pine tree left all alone on a hillside. T50-14R 50 frames & 33‘) rpm Record $10 
Allen | ly, invite Barbara to spend Christ: t their After be ne a CHRISTMAS TREE, the little pine tree 150-14 50 frames with Script $7.50 
e. She | pily jouns their f ly activities of shoppit bak } 7 bri jov to the hearts of littl children. Teaches them . 
tree ti ! | ‘ rr Reveals tl por t hat what they POSSCSS with others Wonderful, full-color 
oil sl rit with other t ill! llustrat woject Its message to all! 
T IR 40 frames in COLOR and 33 tpm Record & Guide $8.50 150-9 35 frames in COLOR with CAPTIONS $5 
| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, ING.) Grados 4.8 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1119, Chicago 14, Illinois | No. of Record, $9 No Record, $6 
| CHRISTMAS in: Frames Order No. Order No. 
| Send filmstrips and sets as circled below ; GERMANY 57 T48-1R 148-1 
160 160-38 ToO-1R T50-9 160-9 T60-8R MEXICO 65 T48-2R 148-2 
| | ENGLAND 39 T48-3R 148-3 
| 146-1 147-1 149-18 146-3 T50-14R 50-14 NORWAY 34 T48-4R 748-4 
146-12 TAB.2R T48.2 Complete Set of 4 T48-SAR T48-SA 
| | in Full Color $27 $21.60 
148-3R 148-3 T48-4R 148-4 T48-SAR T48-SA Hich Ouality 33 RUDOLPH, the RED-NOSED REINDEER 
| Grades K-3 in Color, Full Poem in Script 
| / enclose $ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL Bill our schoo! | Each Color Filmstrip Includes Well-known tale of beloved red-nosed Ru- 
| ; | dolph by R. L. May. . . the reindeer who 
| Suggested billing date | @ Finest high quality processing. @ Strong metal container. captures everyone's heart! ORLM 
| | @ Vacuumated for longer life! @ Identifying storage label. 146-12 41 frames with Script 56 
1 Ne 1° Teaching Guides, as indicated. @ Each filmstrip inspected THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 
School Po 1° Captions, or Record, before shipment. Grades K-3 in Color with Captions 
i | or Reading Script. The plucky engine conquers all obstacles! 
hool A | t - ] Brings a well-deserved merry Christmas to 
GENERAL good little boys and girls. Appealing story 
y Zone _____ Stole SVE PRECISION a title, permission Platt & Munk 
THIS ROFR FORM OR ITS DUPLICATE ON PA ! . T11-5 40 frames with Captions $5 
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YOU WILL see Piccadilly Circus, the Times 
Square of London, often called the “‘cross- 
roads of the world.” 


YOU WILL thrill co the 
dazzling Crown Jewels, 
now safely stored in the 
once-infamous Tower of 


An Invaluable Teaching 
Aid and Student Hobby 


Already in use in thousands of 
homes and schools, this new pro- 
gram brings teachers a treasury © 
up-to-the-minute supplemental ma- 
terials for student self-help and class- 
room projects. 

“s What You Get For Just 10¢ 
— (A $3.00 VALUE) 
@ 25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of England's sights. 
@ Authoritative album on England in 
which to mount pictures, plus in- 
formative text. 


YOU WILL stop for fish and chips at quaint 
country inns such as this one. 


YOU WILL see Buckingham Palace, 
home of Queen Elizabeth II and the 
colorful Palace Guards. 


© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD in 
color. Opens to 
314 feet wide! Re- 

tail value $2.00. 


If you continue, 
you will receive, 
free, a beautiful 
library case, large 
enough to hold a 
number of albums. 


\ 


As a sample of a new teaching aid... THE AMERICAN 


YOU WILL wander in awe and 
amazement among Stonchenge's 
ancient and mysterious relics of pre- 
historic man 


YOU WILL visit Westminster, where Parliament meets. 
From its tower booms ‘Big Ben,” the most famous clock 


in the world. 


@ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


invites you to accept this “tour”’ of England ... PLUS a 
FULL COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD — a Combined $3.00 Value for only 10¢ 


S, just one dime takes you and your stu- 
dents on a “magic carpet” tour of Merrie 
England. Without stirring from your class- 
room you can explore every nook and cranny 
of this storied island. You will see the thatch- 
roofed cottage of Shakespeare's bride, Anne 
Hathaway .. . the White Cliffs of Dover . .. 
“the original round table of King Arthur,” a 
circle of thick oak 17 feet across... the strange, 
ancient monuments of Stonehenge. You will 
ride a double-decker bus through Piccadilly 
Circus, the Times Square of London... . 
visit the bell foundry where our own Liberty 
Bell was cast . . . and rest in the shade of 
Robin Hood's Sherwood Forest. Your stu- 
dents will get to know more about England 
than many tourists who actually visit there. 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY makes this generous offer to ac- 
quaint teachers with this new kind of teach- 
ing aid and classroom project. 


How Your Class “‘Visits’’ 
a Different Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs and an informative illustrated 
guidebook album with spaces for mounting 
the prints and albums, prepared under the 
guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you and your students “visit” a dif- 
ferent country every month. 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too? 
This education hobby can become an excit- 
ing project for the entire class. It will give 


children a tremendous advantage not only 
in school but in later life, in a world where 
other countries are only hours away by air, 
and where our national defense depends on 
understanding and education. Teachers will 
also find this a delightful way of planning 
or reliving their own trips. 

Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 

To acquaint yourself with this new pro- 
ject, accept the offer described here. There 


is no further cost or obligation whatever -- 
this is merely a “demonstration” offer. If, 
however, you are delighted with your trial 
package and do wish to continue on your 
“trip around the world,” you pay only $1 for 
each monthly tour thereafter. And you may 
cancel at any time. Mail coupon NOW, 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program, Dept. 9-RU-X, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program 


Dept. 9-RU-X, Garden City, New York 
I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. Please send me at once my introductory pockogs 


album" on England, (2) twenty-five beauti 
3% ft. wide full-color 


consisting of (1) the 
full-color reproductions to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 
Map of the World. 

After examining this kage, I will decide whether or not I wish to continue. If nor 
I will simply let — hong I do continue, you will send me a new ‘Around the World” 
album complete with a set of color prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am not 
obligated to take any minimum number of albums and I| am free to resign at any time. 


Teacher's Name. ses 
(please print) 


Specially-priced quantity orders for classroom use. Check here if 
receiving details on quantity shipments for 
Same Offer in Canadz. Address 105 Bond S1., Toronto 2. 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
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N” s0 many years ago we were wont to speak of youth 
as America’s hope. Now we are prone to talk of youth 
as America’s problem. Which are they? 

Every responsible parent or teacher realizes that it is a 
problem to rear children in this rushing, roaring machine 
culture. The increasing tempo of change widens the misun- 
derstanding between generations, My parents grew up in the 
horse-and-buggy era. My generation went to school in the 
early days of the motor age. Our children in the last two 
decades have been tossed into both the nuclear age and 
the space age. Their thinking is conditioned by new con 
cepts and their conduct is subject to new strains. 

Can parental understanding keep up with the pace of sci- 
entific advance? It required stronger character to handle 
motor cars than horses and buggies. It requires greater moral 
insight to master automation than automobiles. It calls for 
ever more serious thought and Christian grace to preserve 
mutual understanding between the generations, 


A North Carolina educator some time ago said that the 
worst thing which could happen to us would be for our chil- 
dren to grow up to be like ourselves. They must have larger 
social vision and sturdier standards than ours. The hope of 
reducing social tensions lies in our youth, 

My observations in the schools and colleges of our country 
lead me to think that students today have better social ideals 
than in my boyhood. In the rural Ohio region where I grew 


Youth— 


3 Problem or Hope? 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Minister, Christ Church, New York City 


up, I heard no intelligent discussions of race relations or of 
war and peace. And I heard nothing about dictatorship versus 
democracy. Today youth are alert to these issues and often 
more open-minded than their elders, 

The task before us is to transform social ideals into 
standards of personal and social action. An ideal is some- 
thing to which we look forward; a standard is something 
by which we walk and live. 


I often feel that America is going through a stage of awk- 
wardness, My little granddaughter at present is awkward in 
walking and talking because she has the impulses to both, 
but has not yet mastered them. I might read a treatise on 
Greek dancing to her, but it would not help her one iota in 
walking. I might read a college textbook on rhetoric to her, 
but it would not aid her in talking. What that little girl 
needs is a floor on which to walk, and a parent or a nurse to 
help her walk and talk. Similarly in our society we have the 
impulses to better human relations, but we have not yet mas- 
tered them. Here is the point at which the local community 
looms so important. It is the place where we discipline our- 
selves in the ideals we preach and teach until they become 
our standards for living. We should bear in mind Carlyle’s 
dictum that if we do the duty next to us and then the duty 
next to that, it is amazing how the light begins to break on 
the ultimate duty. 

Let us remember: 

That the home, the school, and the church are still the 
key centers of community life; 

That the spirit of community is our best defense against 
the dangers of Communism and tension; 

That the school teachers are still the leading moral style- 
setters of the community; 

And that youth, though presenting problems, are still 

America’s hope. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization's name and picture, 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box, Or you can make $12.00 on every 
40 sales of our $1.00 box (66°9% profit to 
you on cost), There's no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’'S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Eowin Stove, Dept. IN-11 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
; Gentlemen: Please send me without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Pian, 

| 
| (Check one) 

| I am interested in your .... 
75¢ Package Plan | 
I am interested in your .... | 
| $1.00 Package Plan (1 | 
| Name | 
| Age if under 21 | 
At dre as | 
| Organization | 
| Phone | 
| 
| 


City State 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 


E INVITED you to “Sound Off,” 
and you really did. It was won- 
derful to be flooded with your re- 
sponses expressing your views on 
compulsory PTA attendance. Curious- 
ly enough, the “yeses” and “noes” ran 
neck and neck, and ended up only 
two apart. I read them all before turn- 
ing them over to the jury and I was 
impressed by the excellence of the 
replies. 

On the “yes” side, Mary Hoffman 
feels that attending these meetings 
must be a part of the teacher's job. 
She says that many teachers ask why, 
but in the next breath they demand 
the status of professional persons. 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton carefully 
spells out five reasons that make PTA 
attendance a “must.” Jan Abbott 
says, “Definitely yes!” 

The noes were equally vehement. 
Mrs. Ruth Sutton says it violates our 
national right of freedom of choice. 
Douglas Giles, a principal, is a PTA 
booster but he would abolish it rather 
than require compulsory attendance. 
Marian Rowe protests a narrow code 
of professional ethics that would re- 
quire teacher attendance . . . and 
these are just samples. 

I hope that you will continue to 
send your responses to our “Sound 
Off” questions. I hope, too, you will 
also send questions you would like 
to see answered. This is your feature 
—let’s keep it a real sounding board! 


American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 8 to 14, with its theme of “Praise 
and Appraise Your Schools” is liter- 
ally being kicked off this year. Here’s 
the inside story. NEA officials thought 
that a boost from the popular Lassie 
program would make a good national 
send-off. Lassie in her usual gracious 
manner was willing but she was al- 
ready committed to boosting UNICEF. 

Now, at 11 am., EST, on Saturday, 
November 7, over 163 NBC Television 
stations, the handsome black stallion, 
Fury, and his young master Joey will 
be exhorting parents to visit their 
schools the following week. It will be 
an exciting half-hour program suitable 
for adults and equally pleasing to 
children. I can see pictures of black 
stallions on bulletin boards all over 
the country the following Monday— 
wonderful motivation for a painting 
experience. 


Mrs. Pearl Whittaker of Portland, 
Oregon, would like me to urge other 
teachers to have their children pro- 
nounce “Thanksgiving” with all the 
emphasis on the first syllable. She 
says it gives the word real meaning 
and anyway that’s the way the origi- 
nators intended it. Her children said 
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Thanks’ giving all during November 
last year—the parents caught on and 
said it, too, and they really started 
something. 


Our true Veterans Day story, on 
page 23, has a little history of its own. 
It seems difficult to give children the 
real meaning of Veterans Day, and 
we wondered in our staff meetings if 
we could get any help from John 
Bradley, our promotion manager, who 
is a Reserve Captain. His company 
meets in a new building in Wayland, 
seven miles from here, which was re- 
cently dedicated to a war hero, Ser- 
geant H. Grover O'Connor. 

Glenn Sprague, an editor in our 
book department, and a writer of con- 
siderable talent, volunteered to do a 


story about the Sergeant. He set out 
to interview as many people as pos- 
sible who had known him. (One of 
Glenn's interviewees turned out to be 
his own eighth-grade arithmetic teach- 
er.) I asked candid photographer and 
artist John Crane to snap Glenn as he 
was making his rounds, and he caught 
him talking to Mr. Kimmel, owner of 
the Wayland hardware store. Finally 
Glenn wrote his story, and we think 
it’s an excellent one to use with chil- 
dren, What say you? 


Who likes our new coupon plan 
(pp. 108-109) in which you write your 
name once to receive an abundance 
of free teaching materials? The an- 
swer is everyone. You teachers like it 
so well that many of you have written 
special letters with your coupon re- 
turns. “A 100 per cent improvement,” 
says Nicholas Edgar; “Thanks a mil- 
lion times” is the word from Angie 
Schultz; “a sign that you're constantly 
working to help teachers,” writes 
Ruth Early; “a great help,” empha- 
sizes Jeanette Wildhofer, and so on 
and so on, including a note from 
Sister M. Philothea on behalf of the 
Felician Sisters. 


The girls who used to sort more 
than 10,000 of the slippery coupons 
every week are equally thrilled, and 
very pleased are the suppliers of the 
materials, who now get a typed label 
that they only need to affix to your 
package. 


Ever since the Chicago school fire 
we have received letters from both 
teachers and parents asking how to 
tell whether a school is really safe 
in event of fire. The best authority 
is the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation (60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass.), which has a 1959 book 
of standards. Ask your school fire in- 
surance carrier to get a copy, or you 
can order it from the National Fire 
Protection Association for $1.50. 


taking notes on what 
Mr. Kimmel is telling 
him about Sergeant 
O’Connor. 


Do you know that last year over 
600 elementary teachers that we know 
about (and there were probably oth- 
ers) actively sought help in starting 
an elementary school library? That’s 
a big enough number to warrant ac- 
tion, so we are devoting our usual 
Fall Parade of Children’s Books to 
the story of a school district that did 
successfully start school libraries. 

You'll like the articles, for they are 
down-to-earth practical reports of how 
the schools converted shower rooms, 
hallways, and closets to get their li- 
braries started. Everyone helped— 
from the school board to the admini- 
strator—to the teachers—to the par- 
ents—to the children. 

Betty Noon and I visited Baldwin- 
Whitehall District last spring and saw 
the present program in operation. It 
is truly a credit to the interest and 
dedication of all its supporters. I'm 
sure that many of you who do not 
now have elementary school libraries 
could start similar programs in your 


school. 
2. 
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T yy al Mail This Coupon to 


| ‘in Samiiine privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
"protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 24 Cash PT 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $10000$ 593 $40000 $2275 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL a7 
School board members, | 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants | 
—none of these people will 30000 1749 60000 3249) 


SIGNATURE ONLY know you are applying for a 
Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only —no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 


budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 


lete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during P . le” 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


DIAL, 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. M-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service . our GUARANTEE < 
" lor any reason you return 
cana not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days : 
= joan made there 
> wi @ no charge or cost 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. M-20 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < 3 
r 1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost aa ea 
whatsoever. $ 
Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months 
of school you teach 
How long with Previews Name of Relative........ 
Husband or wife's Salary 
To whom are ne on 
Bank you deal with Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Amount you owe bank? $........ ¢ pay 
What security on bank loan?... Street Town. DOCU 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance e Ow naloan: The above statements are made for t ing a loan. i agree that if 
" ance company (or person) you N owe on a loa any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail sna be. a te as my agent. 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here : Address... 
payment to? (Name)... Town 
Purpose of loan...... Town State...... 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment | Final Payment 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the endersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its omice and will be promptly returned to the under 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein, sigued if the loan is not approved. 
4 Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $400 and “of 1% per month 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. on any remainder of such uopaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. 
due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 
laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) | | 
IS NOT RECEIVED. i 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN | 
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VETERAN teacher about to retire from teaching commented at a 
A teachers’ meeting, “Now that I’ve come to see the importance of 
working with parents, I wish I could start my career all over.” She 
was one of the many teachers fortunate enough to be on a school staff 
which had studied how to work with parents in order to improve the 
work with children. 

Many a veteran teacher can recall when the teacher's job was to 
teach the skills and fundamental knowledge; the guidance of children 
except for misbehavior in school was relegated to the home. This to 
some parents as well as teachers may seem like a sensible plan, but 
unfortunately, neither youngsters’ education nor their behavior can 
be contained in such separate tidy packages. The home life of the child 
exerts an important influence on him, as does his school life. A wise 
teacher wants to understand each pupil through his home background, 
and a wise parent wants to keep informed on the child’s life and prog- 
ress in s¢ hool. 

Parents and teachers getting together or having scheduled confer- 
ences may not necessarily produce good effects. An ill-conceived meet- 
ing between home and school can be a waste of time, at best an illu- 
sion of parent-teacher cooperation. To develop good learning on the 
part of children and wholesome attitudes which form the roots for de- 
sirable behavior, home and school relations need to be wisely planned. 


An essential first step is to make it possible for the teacher and 
parents of each group to become acquainted in an informal way. 
‘This may be a simple matter in a neighborhood where parents and 
teachers readily meet face to face and feel at ease. It requires much 
study and planning in neighborhoods where parents are timid, or feel 
inadequate, or are indifferent. It requires giving much help to teachers 
who, for various reasons, are ill at ease with some or many parents. To 
become a real team, both parents and teachers will hope to build com- 
fortable relationships so that they can actually talk things over and be 
of mutual help. Simple social gatherings and fun parties are a help, be- 
cause both parents and teachers are first of all persons. Mutual enjoy- 
ment while deferring serious discussion may hasten good results. 


In communities where parents hesitate to venture forth for a social 
evening at school, parties planned with children and attended by both 
parents and children are good ice-breakers. In one school, pupils of 
sixth and seventh grades served as interpreters for parents who were 
unable to speak English. In another community where the only con- 
tact between home and school over the years had been the report card, 
some creative teachers dreamed up a Fall Festival in which garden 
triumphs and canning specialties were exhibited. This broke a path to 
the school for the majority of parents. The next meetings were grade- 
room exhibits in which handicrafts, music abilities, and stunts were 
shared. Following this pleasant event both parents and teachers were 
ready to plan grade mectings to discuss common questions and individ- 
ual “visits” to discuss the child’s progress, 


ax! 
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ROMA GANS 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


What will be your 
Relations with 
Parents this year ? 


Teacher-parent discussions can be invaluable for the teacher, 
the parent, and the child. Often it helps the parent to see his child 
through the eyes of another adult who too is interested in his well- 
being, and if the conference is a good two-way one, the teacher too 
gets a more complete picture of the child. Too often in these days, 
conscientious parents feel uncertain about their child’s progress. A 
wise teacher learns how to assure them and lessen their tensions. One 
teacher aptly said that her main purpose in working with parents was 
to help them “enjoy their children more.” Parents, if sensitive to the 
teacher’s burdensome days, can learn how to give the teacher a “pick- 
up.” Again such constructive relationships don’t just happen. They are 
developed through thoughtful efforts. 

It is in personal conferences that a teacher can discuss with the par- 
ents a child’s progress, his work habits, his relationships with his class- 
mates, the kind of help he may need, how to stimulate him, how to 
encourage him, and how to show him the faith home and school con- 
tinue to have in him. It is such personal conferences that parents, 
too, keep or reacquire their confidence in the school’s program—a 
vital need in these days of flash upsets over the schools. 


Large, all-school meetings with parents and the rest of the pub- 
lic also have their place. At such gatherings school policies, general 
goals for the all-school program, and questions concerning the work 
of the school can be discussed. These events are essential for teachers 
too. Through them not only do teachers add to their contacts with the 
public, but they also increase their knowledge of prevailing attitudes 
and outlooks within the community and develop a cohesive feeling 
among the whole staff. A teacher who works well with parents of his 
own group but remains an isolate from the whole-school events fails to 
develop the fullest qualities of teacher leadership. 

Such meetings alone cannot develop adequate home-school team- 
work, Neither will they prevent misunderstandings from arising or 
some problems from persisting. The net gain, nevertheless, will be 
greatly in favor of increased learning on the part of children who 
realize that their efforts are not “kid stuff” but the real business of 
growing up. Furthermore, the fine spirit between home and school 
will offset the conflicts and confused attitude children can’t help but 
acquire when the two most important adult groups in their lives are 
divergent in influence or indifferent to their efforts. 


SO IMPORTANT have many school staffs come to see the need 
for good team relationships between home and school that careful 
plans for schedules are arranged and genuine consideration shown for 
the teacher’s need for time and advice as well as for the parent's. Ini- 
tiating and planning sensible and helpful parent-teacher contacts 
would make an excellent project for local teacher associations. The 
fact that the desire to create such relationships is a wide concern today 
is a promising sign. Progress in this direction therefore seems assured. 


ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 
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Quality-controlled 
throughout the world 


Quality is 7-Up’s first concern. 


To keep this popular beverage uni- 

formly pure and wholesome, a con- 

tinuous system of quality control 

governs 7-Up production from start 
to finish. 

All 7-Up ingredients, for example, 
must conform to rigid quality stand- 
ards that are uniform throughout 
the world. From Bangkok to Boston. 
From London to Laredo. 


Each 7-Up bottler constantly con- 
ducts exhaustive tests on sugar con- 
tent, carbonation, water purification 
and bottle cleanliness, to name a few. 


In St. Louis, the parent Seven-Up 
Company maintains its large, mod- 
ern, central research and testing 
laboratories. Here, ingredient sam- 
ples and “off the line” bottles of 7-Up 
are received from all 7-Up plants. 
These undergo every conceivable 
type of quality control investigation, 
careful records being kept on all 
samples tested. 


This all-inclusive quality control ac- 
counts in large measure for 7-Up’s 
unvarying flavor and purity. And 
these are the important attributes 
behind 7-Up’s widespread accept- 
ance—among hospitals and schools 
as well as the consuming public. 


Wherever 7-Up 
is sold and enjoyed, 
uniform purity and 
wholesome refreshment 
go with every sip 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 


WULIKE IT LIKES YOU 
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STRICT 
"CONFIDENCE 
YES, YOU CAN BORROW 


ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 | 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL | 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount | 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will | 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's “‘Bor- | 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy NO | 
time olf from werk NO witnesses | 
or cosigners .. . NO insurance or special | 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon ! 
TODAY. We will rush you FREE every- 
thing vou need to get money RIGHT 
AWAY! 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
cost#, Insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
| CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
| You control the cost of your loan. You 
j can take as jong as 24 months to repay, 
| or py back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
| money—not a day longer. 
| You can borrow from old-established 
| Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by and 
| bonded to the State, to do business under 
| the Small Loan Law. This is your as- 
| surance of fair rates and Supervised 
| Reliability. Average monthly interest on 
a $100 loan is only $1.76 on our 24- 
1 month a $3.47 for $200, $4.99 for 
] e $300 
! 
| 
! 


GET iT QUICK End your money worries, Pa 
EVERY@#ODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
—— cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 


— us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 


( Airmail, FREE, 


| by 
in a plain envelope, 
2) Postal everything you need 
get money you 
Want right awoy. 


oan. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 2-¥ 


200 KEELINE BLDG. 


| OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
©. J. Levitt, President 


| Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2-V I 
| 200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. | 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain | 
] envelope everything I need to get money, so 
| if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, | 
| Age Amount I want to borrow $ , | 
oll 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


live curriculum materials you need to enrich 

and vitaiize textbook teaching are listed in the 

New, 1950 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $6.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. IN, Randolph 11, Wis. 
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We =. Teachers should be required 
to attend PTA meetings 


Anyone who goes into the teaching field with the idea that 
he or she is not required to attend PTA meetings must 
have a rather distorted view of the scene from life's play in which he has 
chosen to hold a very important role. 

Let's consider what the purposes of the PTA really are. We should 
know that the first object is to promote the welfare of children and 
youth in the home, school, church, and community. In order to reach 
this goal and those which go along with it, we must try to create a bet- 
ter understanding between the persons who deal with the children and 
youth most, namely the parent and the teacher. 

If our attendance at PTA brings forth any amount of understanding 
(and certainly it will), then it is well worth the time and effort which 
will be expended. 

You may say, "But our PTA meetings don't amount to anything. They re 
just something to waste my precious time.” If you really feel this way, 
then it's time for you, the educator, keeping the welfare of the youngster 
uppermost in your mind, to do something about changing the situation. 

Perhaps you've been taking a “hillside” rather than a “hilltop” view. 
You'd better climb on up the hill and take another look. Notice the T 
in PTA? That T stands for you—Teacher. Laura Hull 


\) 0 It ought to be assumed that teachers are at least as adult 


as parents and as able to decide for themselves whether the 
business and program of any particular PTA date is their most impor- 
tant concern on that evening, and whether or not their potential contri- 
bution to that meeting places a burden upon them to attend in spite of 
other considerations. The teacher about whom at least this much cannot 
be assumed is not needed in PTA or in the profession. Neither is the 
administrator who recruited him. 

The T in PTA should stand for teachers who see worth in the or- 
ganization and who therefore participate voluntarily. If worth is lacking 
or obscured, compulsory attendance cannot improve the situation any 
more than required courses are improved by those students who are there 
only because they must be. 

Whether or not teachers should want to attend PTA could be another 
discussion; whether they should be required to do so should not call for 
any discussion. They should not! Paul Congdon 


> 
’ 


> Physical punishment, such as spanking, 
“ext question permissible in the 
Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
% 5 topic for the January issue. 
yD will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 


as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by November 12. Send 
it to: Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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FREE! WEAREVER 


HANDWRITING 
Elementary Sook 

for Qualifying as certificates 


World's Largest Pen Manufacturer DAVID KAHN, INC., North Borgen, N.J. 


Free test blank 
for every pupil 


Should Schools be Closed 
on Jewish Holy Days? 


ALFRED K. ALLAN 


pone serious discussion and 
consideration right now is 
the question of whether the pub- 
lic schools should be closed com- 
pletely on the three Jewish high 
holy days, just as they are now 
closed for the Christian Good Fri- 
day and Christmas. At the present 
time no schools in the country 
close completely on the Jewish 
high holy days, but Jewish chil- 
dren and teachers are absent un- 
der a variety of regulations. 

The situation throughout the 
country is graphically described 
in the results of a survey con- 
ducted recently by the Office of 
Research and Curriculum of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools. 
Superintendents of schools in 
cities of over two hundred thou- 
sand population were contacted 
on this matter. 

Schools in 37 cities responded. 
Twelve replies state specifically 
that the schools have no written 
policy regarding the observance 
of holidays. An equal number say 


at) 


HONOR ROLL 


that the matter is left to the prin- 
cipals, and that they work it out 
in cooperation with the various 
religious groups in their school 
areas. A number of the letters 
imply that a formalized regula- 
tion on the subject might cause 
more trouble than not having one. 
Five school systems report that 
the observance of religious holi- 
days represents no problem in 
their districts. 

About half of the replies men- 
tion that children are permitted 
to be absent from school on reli- 
gious holidays. Some say that the 
children are counted absent but 
are automatically excused. Others 
say that they are excused if they 
have a note from their parents. 
Four replies specifically mention 
that children are required to make 
up the work they missed, but two 
mention that such absences do not 
count against “honors” or perfect 
attendance certificates. 

One school allows one day’s ab- 
sence per semester for religious 
holidays. Three cities say that no 
examinations or tests are given on 
Jewish holidays, and one empha- 


your pupils’ 
handwriting 


in producing clear, legible writing. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


to help improve 


The makers of Wearever Pens & Pencils 


are pleased to make this handwriting 


good handwriting. We're sure 

you'll find the teacher's manual 
extremely helpful in developing your 
students’ penmanship. The entire kit is 
designed to encourage students to 


write better and to keep them interested 


The kit is yours for the asking. 


sizes that athletic contests are not 
held on such holidays. 

Regarding the absence of teach- 
ers on these religious holidays, 
some fifteen school systems sub- 
mitted information. One city 
school system must by law excuse 
employees of any faith, with pay, 
on religious holidays when and if 
the employees make the request. 
At the other extreme, four school 
systems permit teachers to be ab- 
sent, but they lose their complete 
pay. Three others receive their 
pay, less what it costs to provide 
a substitute. The remaining seven 
school systems variously allow 
from one to five days absence with 
pay or with part pay on religious 
holidays. In one of the cities, 45 
per cent of the teachers remain 
out of school on the Jewish high 
holy days, “thus creating a seri- 
ous problem in administration.” 

How serious is this administra- 
tion problem? Emil Tron, the 
president of the High School 
Teachers Association, New York 
City, recently told the Board of 
Education: “Each year our city 
faces the difficulty of conducting 


WRITE 
BETTER 
WITH eee 


INK 
CARTRIDGE 


kit available to you in the interest of 


an educational program on these 
several occasions. A program is 
carried out, to be sure, but it is 
not in any wise an educational 
program. 

“The conditions that exist on 
these days are simply these: Each 
teacher who is present must of 
necessity care for large numbers 
of children representing different 
grade levels and different levels 
of ability within each grade. No 
learning is provided for; busy 
work is assigned merely to keep 
children occupied for five hours. 
Teachers are moved from their 
own schools and their own classes 
to fill vacancies at other schools 
where not enough teachers will be 
present to maintain even a safe 
teacher-pupil ratio. They don’t 
know the children they're to be 
responsible for, nor the work they 
are expected to do. This causes 
an interruption in two schools, 
both becoming understaffed. The 
very best that can be said for our 
schools during the Jewish holidays 
is that up to the present time we 
have been fortunate enough to 
prevent serious injury.” 

The weight of evidence seems 
to lean heavily toward the closing 
of the schools completely as the 
solution to this problem. If New 
York City moves ahead in this di- 
rection, then a precedent would 
probably be set for all the nation’s 
schools to follow. 


WEAREVER 


TEACHER’S PET 


Find your favorite 
Wearever 


ball pen fast. Look 
for this self-service 
selection, in drug, 
stationery and 
department stores 
everywhere. 


TRI-COLOR PEN 


© Writes red, blue or green with 
a flick of the finger 


mechanical pencil or 


29: to $1.49 


ONE PEN WRITES THREE COLORS 


Gentlemen: 


David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J. 


The Wearever Handwriting Kit sounds wonderful. Please 
send me one without obligation. 
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CHANGE OF SCENE? 
THIS YEAR, FLY TCA TO... 


Low, low Economy fares bring 
Europe within your reach sooner 
than you imagined. Shortest route, 
only one airline service. With TCA 


Fly TCA to C anada’ s famous Ski 
resorts. You can count on great skiing, 
skating, and other winter sports ona 
Canadian Winter Holiday. There is \ 
always snow in the beautiful you can stop over—at no increase 
Laurentians and the breath-taking in fare—in as many as twenty 
Canadian Rockies. Take TCA, from one European and Canadian cities. 
of 7 U.S. “gateway cities. “Fly now—Pay later” if you wish. 


ANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your Travel Agent, or contact AN. in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, a 
Detroit /Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Washington 


. .. make permanent pottery, gifts, 
sculpture with self-hardening days 


with the self-hardening clays—Morblex and Mexican Pottery 
Cley. When dried at room temperature, modeled objects 

_ harden to resemble fired ware, Decorate with school crayons, 
powdered tempera, showcord colors. 


| Mode: permanent sculpture, tiles, bowls and costume jeWelry 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Amaco's 36 pg. Booklet No. 4 
Mexican Pottery Clay, a rich terra cotta color, comes in ‘Art and Craft Activities” 
powder form with plastic mixing bag. (50¢ list) is available to teach- 


Marblex is a reody-mixed gray modeling clay. érs for 25¢ per copy post- 
Write for prices and information paid when sent to school 


American Art Clay Company Indianapolis 24, Indiana 
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EACHERS usually have mixed 

feelings about the tattletale. 
Sometimes they appreciate this 
child’s concern about a breach of 
acceptable behavior. Many teach- 
ers use such reports to call the 
group’s attention to proper stand- 
ards. At the same time they feel 
some impatience with the child 
who seems to be seeking adult ap- 
proval at the expense of relations 
with his classmates. Some teach- 
ers find tale-bearing so annoying 
that they refuse to listen to any of 
a child’s complaints. 

The child’s age, of course, must 
be considered in understanding 
the reasons for his tattling. Young 
children value the approval of 
adults much more than the feel- 
ings of other children. Many have 
been taught to report the be- 
haviors of brothers or sisters to 
their parents and they naturally 
suppose that the teacher will ap- 
prove the same behavior pattern. 

Young children also are begin- 
ning to distinguish between good 
and bad behavior but are still un- 
certain in their own control. Often 
when they report an incident to 
the teacher they do not expect the 
adult to necessarily do something 
about it. They may merely want 
the teacher’s approval and reas- 
surance that they have done right 
not to enter into the activity. 

Toward the end of the primary 
years children become more sensi- 
tive to the approval or disapprov- 
al of other boys and girls. At this 
time they are normally drawn in- 
to the child society that develops 
in their group, and they display 
more and more natural reserve 
and reticence toward adults. 

Continued tattling and report- 
ing to adults is generally evidence 
that a child has not established 
such relationships with his peers 
to an adequate degree. Because he 
is not able to gain friendly re- 
sponses and a sense of belonging 
in his group he continues to de- 
pend upon adult approval and 
praise. This adjustment is very 
important—if he misses the im- 
portant stage of forming and ac- 
cepting group standards he will 
not develop the independence 
needed for self-direction when he 
is older. 


The Child 
Who Tattles 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


Teachers who understand the 
significance of tattling in relation 
to the child’s entire development 
find constructive ways of handling 
it. While they show appreciation 
for the child’s personal effort at 
self-control or correct behavior, 
they are careful not to use tattling 
in disapproving or punishing oth- 
er children. 

The understanding teacher also 
helps children to distinguish be- 
tween tattling and trustworthy re- 
porting. Adult intervention is 
needed in the face of real danger 
beyond the children’s ability to 
manage. At other times children 
need to develop new social com- 
petencies. 

With such trivial incidents as 
“John won't give me my turn,” 
teachers try to give children skills 
to handle the situation by asking, 
“What have you done about it?” 

r “Go back and tell him that 
when you’ve counted to ten it will 
be your turn.” Often simple state- 
ments such as these will take care 
of the problem. 

When tattling continues with 
older children, teachers recognize 
it as a sign of poor adjustment in 
the group. The teacher’s personal 
warmth and friendliness is essen- 
tial to the child who has few 
friends. However, these efforts on 
the part of the teacher must be 
directed toward establishing the 
child as a successful member in 
the group. The tattling itself is 
probably best ignored, since rec- 
ognizing it or rewarding it can 
only worsen the child’s position 
in the group. 

By using a sociogram, the teach- 
er will try to build friendships for 
this child. She can also develop 
activities which will show him to 
good advantage. While the teach- 
er cannot give him status, adroit 
planning will enable him to earn 
true respect and recognition in 
the group. 

Far from being only a nuisance, 
tattling is almost always a clear 
sign that a child needs guidance 
in relationships and friendships. 

Eprroriat Note: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The lastructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe INstructor’s 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes te have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


Arkansas.—Our fifth grade wishes 
to correspond with other fifth grades 
in the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, and Cuba. We wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, stamps, and 
post cards. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Euphia McKelvy, Paris 
Grade School, Paris, Arkansas. 


California.—We would enjoy ex- 
changing letters, cards, tapes, collec- 
tions, and so on, with fifth-graders in 
any part of the United States and 
elsewhere. Our school is eighteen 
miles from Los Angeles. Many of the 
parents are employed in aircraft and 
petroleum industries. Address mail 
to: Miss Bertha Olson, Central 
School, 110 South Pacific Coast High- 
way, Redondo Beach, California. 


Florida.—My fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters with other fifth 
grades in the United States. Address 
correspondence to: Mr. Jeff Switzer, 
Warrington School, Navy Blvd., Pen- 
sacola, Florida. 


Massachusetts.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils wish to hear from pupils in the 
United States and Canada. We live 
five miles from Boston, noted for 
many historical associations. Address: 
Mrs. Arlene Bloom, Lincoln School, 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


Missouri.—My fifth-grade class and 
I should like to be enrolled in Club 
Exchange. Our class would enjoy ex- 
changing pictures, cards, letters, and 
stamps with children from the other 
states. We are located in the “boot 
heel” of Missouri, where we raise 
lots of cotton, corn, and soybeans. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss 
Shirley Ridings, Hornersville School, 
Hornersville, Missouri. 


Montana.—Our rural school, grades 
two to six, is interested in exchang- 
ing letters with children in Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, and Hawaii. We live 
in a ranching and farming area. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Olga Nixon, Gal- 
latin Gateway, Montana. 


New York.—Once again our ele- 
mentary school would like to ex- 
change school newspapers with other 


schools throughout our country and 
Canada. Our newspaper, The Star 
Gazette, is written and edited by 
sixth-grade youngsters, with addition- 
al contributions from the entire stu- 
dent body. Address mail to: Mr. 
Herbert Deutsch, Adviser, Wickshire 
School, Cary Road, New Hyde Park, 
New York. 


New York.—My sixth-grade class 
of thirty-four pupils would like to 


correspond with sixth-graders in oth- 
er parts of the United States and 
Canada. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Madeline Young, Public 
School No. 1, Manhattan, 8 Henry 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Ohio.—My fourth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with children in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, 
and foreign countries. Address mail 


to: Mrs. Betty Greve, Cedar Heights 
School, Lancaster, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.—Our fourth grade 
wishes to correspond with pupils of 
the same grade from our new states, 
Alaska and Hawaii, and from west- 
ern states; and to exchange souvenirs, 

ictures, and creative work. Address: 
Mrs Carolyn Van Newkirk, Lincoln- 
way School, 2625 West Philadelphia 
Street, York, Pennsylvania. 


MORE PRIVACY—The DC-8’s seat backs are 
higher, broader, creating a private “compartment.” 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 


A COACH LOUNGE—Coach travelers enjoy many luxuries on the DC-8 including full-course 
hot meals and the only coach passenger lounge aboard any jet in transcontinental service. 


NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 


A new travel experience! Make a date now to fly the newest, 
quietest jet-—United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s 
best travel bargain because it’s the best of the jets! 


It’s thrifty: Every United DC-8 Jet Mainliner offers extra-com- 
fortable Custom Coach service, with a hot meal included in the low 
fare. Or choose de luxe First Class. 


74 exciting holidays: On United, the Vacation Route of the 
Nation, you choose from 74 Mainliner Holidays planned to give 
you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday dollar. To the 
historic East, all the West, California or to Hawaii, the 50th State, 
United has complete tours to fit your time and budget. 


Choice of services: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or low- 
cost Air Coach Mainliners. On every one you'll enjoy United's 
famous extra care. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memo- 


rable holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 
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What a tremendous vahee for any little girl and her friends. A 
spectacular 9-inch doll in color with beautiful hair down to her 
shoulders and the most complete wardrobe anyone could ever 
ask for. Clothes for street wear, formals, 
Limited quantities for this time of year, so order now. Only 59¢ 
for the complete 11 piece set (2 for $1.00 bill). Sorry, no 
C.O.D.'s. Special! 12 for only $5.00. Make Wonderful Gifts too! 
U. S. DOLL CO., 480 Lexington Ave. Dept. 24 ,New York 17,New York | 


school and play. 


and 


from 15” NO COD's 


to ALMOST 3 FEET TALL 


America's most lovable characters from . 


WALT DISNEY'S MICKEY MOUSE CLUB 


Here's good clean fun for 
every youngster! They'll 
be busy for hours with 
their Mickey Mouse Club balloon- 
like toy characters. Toss them up, 
they land on their feet. Quality- 
in America, Money back 


Only $1. 00 plus 25¢ postage 


MOTHER HUBBARD MM-322, 10 Melcher St., Boston 10, 


Terrific fun value! 


New Vol. 9—Complete Year's Folio, only 
$3.75 of Single Packets (2 Months’ supply) 
Check 4 , Holiday ......, Winter 
ng each $1.25 

Vol. makes limited number of 
last year's folio available) Complete Folio 
$3.75 

Vol. 8 and 9—~Year's Folio leach different) 


GRADE TEACHERS!!! 
Solve Your Ever-Present Problem of 
Class Activity & Room Decorations With 
This 96-Page Multiple Utility Kir. 
The 4 Packets (Fall, Holiday, Winter and 
Spring) cover each month of the school year 
with: CREATIVE ART IDEAS, CHARTS, 
UNUSUAL 3-D CREATIONS, GIFT MAKING, 
POSTERS, UNIQUE CLASS ACTIVITY plus 
large outline drawings usable as ROOM 
DECORATIONS FOR BORDERS, BULLETIN 
BOARDS, MURAL MAKING, etc. The handy 
loose-leaf pages are complete with easy-to- 
follow directions for both upper and lower 
rades 
his LET-YOUR-STUDENTS-MAKE-IT FOLIO 
OF CLASSROOM.-TESTED PROJECTS WILL 
SAVE YOU HOURS OF PREPARATION. 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O, BOX 507 INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


SVE Filmstrips -- EXTRA COUPON 


(See inside front cover) 


; SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
! 1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1119, Chicago 14, Illinois | 
Send filmstrips and sets as circled below: 
| 160-7 T60-3R T60-1R 160-9 160-8R 
| 146-1 147-1 T49-1R 146-3 T50-14R T50-14 | 
146-12 T11-5 T48-1R T48-2R 148-2 | 
148-38 148-3 148-4R 148-4 T48-SAR T48-SA 
enclose $ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. Bill our school. 
Suggested billing date ; 
Name 
School Position 
| School Address | 

| City Zone State 
‘ 


! 
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Records 


I FEEL sure that kindergarten 
teachers have more clever, ap- 
pealing little songs stored in their 
memories than other teachers. 
Tots need lots of musical experi- 
ences, and wide-awake teachers 
are constantly on the lookout for 
more new songs that the little 
ones will enjoy. Add to your list 
by purchasing the book Music 
for Young Americans—Kin- 
dergarten (American Book Co., 
$4.96), and the record album of 
the same title (BM-K, 33 1/3 
rpm, $12.50, produced by Audio- 
Education, Inc.). 

The book is crammed full of 
songs covering a wide range of 
topics children love—school bus, 
new clothes, fire trucks, haircuts, 
rain, puppets, parakeets, count- 
ing, and bikes. Not only are there 
songs about home, school, com- 
munity, transportation, and ani- 
mals, but also songs for finger 
play, rhythm band, and holidays. 
There is also a section of heritage 
songs for tots: “The Bear Went 
over the Mountain,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “O Susannah,” “Three 
Blind Mice,” “Shoo Fly,” and so 
on. There are easy piano selec- 
tions to be used for creative 
rhythms; some ideas for impro- 
visation at the keyboard; teach- 
ing suggestions, and helpful ad- 
vice on locating do in songs; and 
transposing songs in order to use 
the autoharp; keys; scales; chords; 
basic chord patterns; and even 
melodic direction. The book is of 
such excellent quality throughout 
that you owe it to yourself to buy 
the records, too. This will help to 
introduce a new tune, provide the 
proper mood, and present an ac- 
companiment more varied than 
the piano. Perhaps the best fea- 
ture of owning the records is the 
fact that each song is played and 
replayed several times. If your 
little ones are moving about or 
playing rhythm instruments, there 
is ample music. No need to be 
constantly lifting the needle to re- 
play the same short selection. The 
teaching suggestions on the record 
jacket are excellent. Don’t miss 
this, whether it is your first or 
twenty-first year teaching kinder- 
garten children. 

Do you ever get tongue-tied 
when you try to talk about music? 
It’s a difficult undertaking, and 
children may fare better if teach- 
er keeps quiet and simply plays 
the music. However, there are 
times when some information is 
needed, perhaps as an incentive 
to hear how the music describes a 
scene or mood. To relieve the feel- 
ing that this is all beyond you, buy 
Milton Cross Explains the 
Magic of Music to Children of 
All Ages (Cabot 4022, 33 1/3 
rpm, $4.95, Ottenheimer: Pub- 


RECOMMENED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


lishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., Balti- 
more 15, Maryland). The twelve 
classical compositions are varied 
and well chosen; the music is of 
appropriate length. A booklet of 
notes about the composer is in- 
cluded. There is also a pad of 
tear-off test sheets which may ap- 
peal to the class that likes to be 
quizzed. Take the test yourself, 
and see how much you have 
learned! You might devise your 
own quiz by scrambling the selec- 
tions and asking your class to list 
them in the proper order. 

I have never known of a group 
of children who needed to be 
“sold” on Stephen Foster songs. 
To add enjoyment to singing 
these favorites, you might try 
playing them. Buy Stephen Fos- 
ter Song Book (RCA Victor, 
LM 2295, 33 1/3 rpm, $4.98), 
and hear superb renditions by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. “Old 
Folks at Home,” “Camptown 
Races,” “Beautiful Dreamer,” or 
“Old Black Joe”—all the old 
favorites are included. Learn 
some of the less-known Foster 
songs: “’Way Down in Ca-i-ro,” 
“Dolcy Jones,” and “Gentle An- 
nie.” As an added bonus, each al- 
bum comes complete with a song 
book. Illustrations are attractive, 
accompaniments are fairly simple, 
and your youngsters who study pi- 
ano will want to borrow it. 

Are you interested in a pot- 
pourri of all-purpose orchestral 
compositions? Try Pops Stop- 
pers (RCA Victor, LM 2270, 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.98), and you will 
own a pulsing tango (Jalousie) ; 
an Oriental adventure (In a Per- 
sian Market); a waltz for roller 
or ice skates (Skaters Waltz); a 
peppy march (Stars and Stripes 
Forever) ; a stately march (War 
March of the Priests) ; plus others 
All selections lend themselves to 
rhythmic and artistic interpreta- 
tions by your pupils, and any two 
will provide them with an inter- 
esting study in contrast. Here's 
your chance to play music that is 
familiar but not cheap! 

With interest in our newest 
state running high, you may want 
to play Hawaiian music for your 
pupils. Aloha from Hawaii 
(RCA Victor, LPM 2059, 33 1/3 
rpm, $4.98) provides twelve such 
popular and attractive melodies 
s “To You, Sweetheart, Aloha,” 
and “Song of the Isands.” 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 
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THE AUNT 


Mrs. Green helps Jack and Linda 
find some good stories. They think 
it is fun to visit the library. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY =NO. 3 
Some teaching topics suggested by this picture are discussed on page 69. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE SRA READING LABORATORY 


REPORTED BY WALTER F. JOHN, PRINCIPAL OF THE MORRIS ADAMS SCHOOL 


WHAT ISA 


MULTILEVEL LABORATORY? 


The SRA Laboratory improves skills in three 
areas—power of comprehension, rate of compre- 
hension, and listening. Ten levels of reading ma- 
terials are provided, each designated by a dif- 
ferent color. The set contains /50 Power Builders 
(15 at each level) with /50 Key Cards for easy 
scoring, and /50 Rate Builder Cards with 40 Key 
Booklets containing the answers. The Teacher's 
Handbook includes the materials for the Listen- 
ing Skill practice. 

This Handbook spells out the basic psychology 
of the program and guides the teacher on a day- 
by-day schedule. The Student Record Book (one 
needed for each pupil) guides and motivates the 
child. 

The Laboratory is the first educational publi- 
cation designed so that its form truly fits its 
function. Separate pieces providing a totally indi- 
vidualized learning experience for each child 
are contained in a sturdy, attractive box, insuring 
easy handling and keeping of the materials by 
the children themselves. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


In the Morris Adams School, each middle- 
grade class typically may have as many as eight 
different reading levels. With the purchase of 
the SRA sets, our classrooms have become true 
learning laboratories. Each pupil moves at his 
own rate, tackling a given reading task inde- 
pendently. He gets an immediate feedback of the 
results of his work, gradually achieving higher 
reading levels and increased skills. 

Remedial reading teachers have long been 


plagued with pupils who are not actually reme- 
dial cases. Often, the child needs only to achieve 
reading success with materials at his own level. 
With the Reading Laboratory our children attain 
this success in the regular classroom. Our read- 
ing specialist is now freed to concentrate on spe- 
cialized instructional activities with the few 
children unreached by the classroom Laboratory 
program. 

The program also frees the classroom teacher 
from burdensome routine. It is entirely student- 
operated: the teacher enters no scores, corrects 
no papers, and keeps no records. Instead, she 
becomes a teacher-counselor to each student if, 
and when, help is needed. 

The teacher’s first step is to administer the 
Starting Level Guide, a test included in the Stu- 
dent Record Book. Once his beginning level 
(color) is determined, the student starts on an 
invigorating program of reading, recall, critical 
thinking, and vocabulary growth tailored to his 
reading ability. 

The ten text levels of the Elementary Edition 
of the Reading Laboratory begin approximately 
with grade two reading, and go in half-grade 
intervals to grade four, and then in grade inter- 
vals through grade nine. Within each level, the 
fifteen selections are of equal difficulty, so pupils 
can read them in any order. 

Reading Laboratory Ila is planned for grades 
four through six, although some schools use it 
successfully with above-average third-graders. In 
our school, we introduced the Laboratory in 
fourth grade. Most of the students will continue 
during the fifth grade, and some in sixth. The 
SRA Reading Laboratory Illa (Secondary Edi- 
tion) provides the needed range for beginning at 
the junior high level and extending through the 
twelfth grade. 
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Dr. Parker has proved that the well-established 
pattern of surveying, questioning, and then read- 
ing is the best method of approaching new mate- 
rials. These terms are introduced in the Student 
Record Books as the SQR method. It appeals to 
children and they soon apply it to each reading- 
learning experience in their regular textbooks 
as well as in their Laboratory work. This is ex- 
cellent preparation for the SQ3R formula of 
survey, question, read, review, and recite that 
they meet in high school and college. 


BUILDING COMPREHENSION 
THROUGH POWER BUILDERS 


Power Builders are dramatically illustrated 
four-page folders printed on durable card stock. 
Each is an interesting story or exciting factual 
article together with planned comprehension 
questions, vocabulary building, and word-attack 
exercises. Here is a teacher’s description of how 
the Power Builders operate in her class. 

“When assigning weekly classroom jobs, five 
children are appointed as leaders to select the 
reading materials for the members of their group. 
A glance at the student’s record book tells the 
color at which he is reading, and which of the 
fifteen selections in that series he has completed. 
The leader gives him a Power Builder of the 
right color which he has not read before. In my 
class of thirty-five, this takes about three minutes. 

“As the children read, I am completely free to 
help individual pupils. They finish reading and 
then do their comprehension, vocabulary, and 
word skill exercises. Each child scores his own 
work—a vital part of the learning experience. 

“Cheating, as such, simply doesn’t exist. The 
mark isn’t important because there is no mark; 
changing an answer is unnecessary for there is 
no competition; and each child is working at a 
level at which he can succeed. 

“To be able to read undisturbed and to always 
have a fresh new story they can read successfully 
makes our Reading Laboratory period the high 
point of the children’s school day.” 


INCREASING READING SPEED 
WITH RATE BUILDERS 


Reading experts recognize the need for special 
drill designed to increase speed. Rate Builders 
accomplish this through a program of concen- 
tration development. Each child uses three Rate 
Builders during a laboratory period. The first is 
a warm-up or conditioner. The second and third 
exercises are the real tests of his ability. 

One of our fifth-grade teachers describes the 
progress her students are making with the Rate 
Builders: 


“Some of my methodical youngsters almost 


Advertisement 


had a mental block against speed-ups of any 
kind. Marking their own progress charts gives the 
children a clear picture of their performance, a 
stimulant in itself to greater speed. My students 
call the Rate Builders their ‘reading vitamins,’ 
for they feel that they pep up their reading in 
every learning area.” 


IMPROVING 
LISTENING SKILLS 


Listening, together with reading, comprises the 
“intake” half of the four communication skills. 
Research shows that nearly one-half of our wak- 
ings hours are spent in listening. 

In the Listening Skill Builders, students are 
introduced to the TQLR listening formula. The 
letters stand for tune-in, question, listen, and re- 
view, and children soon see that they are the key 
steps in good listening. 

I questioned a fifth-grader about his reactions 
to the Listening Skill Builder program. This was 
his response : 

“When our teacher first told us about TOLR, 
we thought it wasn’t very important. After we 
had the second Listening Skill Builder, we began 
to see that how well we listened had a lot to do 
with how much we remembered. Now I’m on 
the TQLR beam. On the last two Listening Skill 
Builders I have had almost a perfect score.” 


HELPING THE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


Because the Laboratory program is largely self- 
operating, the teacher is free during the reading 
period to help. She also schedules individual 
conferences about once every two wecks. 

During these talks, teacher and student make 


Reading 


a joint analysis of the child’s reading progress. 
They share in the diagnosis, noting the pupil’s 
good points and how he can still improve. They 
also decide when he is ready to progress to a 
higher level in the Power Builders. 

Here is one teacher’s account of a conference: 

“John and I talked about his reading today. 
He has completed eight green Power Builders, 
His Progress Chart showed he wasn’t reading as 
carefully as he should. I reminded him about 
SOR and we reviewed its values. 

“John ruefully admitted that in the folder 
‘Adventure on Ice’ he had gone all the way to 
the end of the story, yet missed the point because 
he had skipped over several important sentences 
in the seventh paragraph. To me, such analytical 
thinking is an important benefit of the Labora- 
tory program.” 


BENEFITS OF THE 
LABORATORY PROGRAM 


All the teachers at Morris Adams School are 
enthusiastic about the SRA Laboratory. Because 
it is self-operative they have new freedom to 
work with individual children. Class rapport is 
improved because every child experiences success. 

For the student, the SRA Reading Laboratory 
develops new interests in reading, improves 
methods of organization, and increases power of 
concentration. The SQR method motivates per- 
sonal growth as he applies it to his reading and 
other learning areas. 

Our pupils’ improved scores on standardized 
tests demonstrate the worth of the SRA Labora- 
tory as a learning-to-read device. Library books 
continue to satisfy individual reading interests 
of children, but for individualized instruction, 

the SRA Reading Labora- 
tory is the basic tool in 
our school. 
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Tune: 


“She'll Be Comin’ Round the Mountain” 


7 
Words and activities by ELVA S. DANIELS eo 


1, When the leaves arered and - low 
2. Though the bees are still a- 


in the fall, When the leaves are red 
Though the are still 


hum - min’ in the fall, 


Do not attempt to dance and 


sing simultaneously. 


Five couples stand in lines. Each 


faces partner except head cou- 
ple, who stand shoulder to and yel- 
shoulder, hands joined, facing 


opposite end of lines. All but 


a-hum- min’ in the fall, 


When the leaves are red and - low 
Though the bees are still a» hum- min’ 


low in the fall, 


head couple clap on numbers. 


G5 G4 G3 


+ 
T 7 
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1-!3—Lines face away from ] 
partner, follow couple 2, skip 
down to arch, meet partner, 
go through arch, and return. 


) 


L BS B4 —> B3 B2 

x's—All stamp twice. 

Couple 2 is now head couple. 

Repeat entire dance until each 

couple has been head couple. 


Some Rhythm Activities 


at Notice numbers and x's above the music. Teach a verse, 
ome clapping on the x's. Teach another verse—clap on num- 
otek bers, stamp feet on x's. Teach another verse and ask for 
suggestions (tap with rulers, snap fingers, and so on). 


Use rhythm instruments for interesting effects. Drums and 
rhythm sticks play numbers 1-5; triangles play x's; repeat; 
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$s + +261 
t 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 13 xx 
1-5—Head couple skip between : 
lines. —— 
x's—All stamp twice. ap- ples taste so mel-low Whenthe leaves are red and yel-low in the fall. 
1-6-—Heed couple stip to end old Jack Frost is com-in’ Though the bees are still a+ hum- min’ in the fall, 
of lines, face each other, join om 
hands, forming an arch. 


3. Nois - y crows are flap - ping there in the sky, 
Nois - y crows are flap - ping there in the sky, 
Nois - y crows are flap - ping there 
Mr. Seare - crow says, “Be - ware,” 


Nois - y crows are flap - ping there in the sky. 


4, Or-ange pump - kins lie a - gleam - ing in the sun, 
Or - ange pump - kins lie a - gleam - ing in the sun, 
Or - ange pump - kins lie a - gleam - ing 
They'll be jack - o - lan - terns beam - ing 
Or - ange pump - kins lie a - gleam - ing in the sun. 


5. Oh, the air is crisp and cold - er in the fall, 


Oh, the air is crisp and cold - er in the fall, 


Oh, the air is crisp and cold - er 


And the wind gets strong - er, bold - er, 


Oh, the air is crisp and cold - er in the fall. 


all instruments except triangles play numbers 1-13; tri- 
angles play final x's. Use this pattern throughout, letting 
other instruments play the triangles part. This will give 
each instrument a chance to play a "solo" part, as well as 
developing a responsibility for other instruments to listen 
carefully and count so as nof to play on the solo part. No 
part is merely a "filler." 
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| | RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ANIMALS AT WORK IN NATURE—II min.; sound; color $120; black 
and white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Scenes of brown bear catching fish, woodpecker drilling into tree, caterpillars 
weaving nests, ants carrying loads, bees working, gophers digging, and so on. 
Middle grades. 


ART BEGINS AT HOME—5 min.; sound; color $60; produced by Frank 
Bach for Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Shows first-grade youngsters using liquid starch as a finger painting medium, 
printing wrapping paper by using vegetables and sponges, and painting a mural 
for playroom. Primary grades. 


CALENDAR: STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT—I1 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

Traces the development of our Gregorian calendar through Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Roman cultures. Upper grades. 


CANDLE MAKING (REVISED)—10 min.; sound; color $100; black and 
white $55; produced by Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Follows the part each member of a pioneer family plays in making tallow 
dips for the winter candle supply. Middle grades. 


FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS—10 min.; sound; color $100; black and 
white $50; produced by Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Conn. 

Uses the iconographic technique and taken from the book written by Claire 
Bishop and illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Primary grades. 


FROG PRINCESS—5™% min.; sound; color $55; black and white $30; 


produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 

An animated film telling the story of a prince who shoots an arrow into the curriculum correlated 
air, knowing that the one who returns it is to be his bride. A frog, who is a 
princess that has come under the spell of a wicked magician, finds the arrow, Coronet Films 


and the prince then faces many dangers as he sets forth to free her. Primary 


grades. to help teach 


HOMES—20 min.; sound; black and white $110; produced by United 

World Films, Inc.; 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. LANGUAGE ARTS 
Shows how families in various parts of the world use the available natural re- 

sources to build homes and how geography and climate play their part in the in the 


choice of a home. Primary and middle grades. 
elementar r 

INDIA (CUSTOMS IN THE VILLAGE)—11 min.; sound; color $120; y g ades 
black and white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. For the Primary Grades: Coronet language arts films for the 


Shows village life in the northern part of India. Through festivals and re- * , s 
ligious ceremonies, we learn more about their religion, caste system, and chang- A Boy of the Circus (13% min.) primary grades emphasize visual 


ing customs. Middle and upper grades. The Carnival Comes to Town background material to stimulate 

The Cuckoo Clock that Wouldn’t reading, while those for the interme- 
pe me Cuckoo diate grades have been used with 
= Bobby, Mother Goose Rhymes: Background great Success to teach fundamental 
and neatness contribute to family life, social acceptance, good health, and a for Reading and Expression language skills. All have been de- 
feeling of well being. Good for motivating a sense of responsibility for cleanli- Mr. and Mrs. Robin's Family signed to correlate directly with the 
ness and good grooming. Middle grades. Spotty the Fawn in Winter most common units of instruction 


MOVING THINGS ON LAND—11 min.: sound; color $110; black and The Wide, Wide Sea: Background 2nd have been prepared with the 


white $60; produced by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. for Reading and Expression active guidance of such specialists as 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. Winter is an Adventure Helen Heffernan, Virgil Herrick, 

Dramatizes the role that friction plays in our lives. Two boys use various Ralph Preston, Ruth Strickland, 
ways to move a heavy wooden crate. Middle grades. For the Intermediate Grades: Viola Theman, Ruth Strang, and 
MR. HARE AND MR. HEDGEHOG—11 min.; sound; color $100; black Gromman Vee Welle Wendel. Writ. ales 
and white $55; produced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Michigan. Them 11 minutes in length, unless other- 

Tells the meaningful German folk tale by means of performing silhouette Making Sense with Outlines wise indicated, and available in full 


figures before colorfully painted backgrounds. This is an older tale than the 
one about the hare and the tortoise, but it is perhaps more meaningful to young 
children. Primary grades. Send for complete Language Arts 


The Midnight Ride of Poul Revere color as well as black-and-white. 


CORONET FILMS 


listing . .. descriptions and prices of 
TURKEYS—10 min.; sound; color $100; black and white $55; produced more than 95 Coronet Films for Dept. 1-119 
by Park Films, 228 N. Almont Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. Language Arts in the elementary Coronet Building 
Using natural sound effects and closeups of the birds on a turkey farm, this grades. Simply use the coupon. Pre- Chicago 1, Illinois 
film shows children some of the modern methods of raising large flocks of view prints of these, and all other [] Please send full information on 95 
turkeys. Primary grades. Coronet films to help teach Language Arts 


i h tur : 
no obligation other than return in the elementary grades. 


WESTWARD GROWTH OF OUR NATION (1803-1853)—11 min.; pa ] Please send preview prints of the films I 

sound; color $110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, the list. 

Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 
Stresses the forces which stimulated the expansion and settlement of the < »N 

West by people from many parts of Europe. Shows how the Louisiana Territory, C O R E T — ae an o>. oa 

Texas and the great Southwest, and the Oregon Country became a part of our 


nation. Upper grades. F M School 


The new 1959 Educators Guide to Free Films (Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.; $7) lists 671 films, City__ . __________Zone___State 
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¥> that’s right,” I say an- 
swering the phone in the 
chilly dawn as the household is 
struggling to awake. “Mrs. Bean’s 
room? .... Why, yes, I'll be glad 
bo try... Yes, I'll be there.” 
Thus simply is a substitute 
first-grade teacher born. 


“I just got these for my birth- 
day!” The little boy with the 
bright eyes and neat hair stands 
spraddle-legged before me, show- 
ing off his new trousers. “I was 
seven years old and I got a game 
and a fort and some animals.” 

“How nice! Was your birthday 
yesterday?” 

“No. Last night.” 


“Teacher.” Confronting me is 
another boy, this one with mild 
brown eyes and an innocent face. 
“I haven't got a pencil so I can’t 
do anything.” 

‘You may get one out of the 
box over there.” 

“But there aren't any left.” 

“Take this one of mine, then.” 

“Tt isn’t the right kind.” 

A bustling little lady swishes 
up. “He has too gota pen yy she 
announces importantly. “He’s got 
three right in his desk!” 


A sweet face ringed with curls 
looks up at me, blue eyes misty. 
“I don’t feel good.” 

“Well, vou go sit down and be 
quiet and you'll feel better.” 

One minute later . . . three 
minutes later . . . ten minutes 
later, the same wistful face and 
pathetic staternent .. . and I real- 
ly don’t know the child, so, “Why 
don’t you go to the principal's of- 
fice and see if you should go 
home?” 

She is back immediately. “He 
isn’t there, but shouldn't I maybe 
lie down on the couch in his of- 
fice?” 

“Oh, all right—I guess.” 

She departs with a gay skip. 

In the afternoon I am conscious 
of her again. “Teacher, I don’t 
feel good. Don’t you think I bet- 
ter go in the principal’s office and 
lie down again?” 

“No,” firmly and heartily, “you 
look just fine to me.” 

One minute later— 
my eye hurts bad!” 

“You go sit down and keep it 
closed for a while and I am sure 
it will feel better.” 

Three minutes later: “Teacher, 
my arm hurts. Don’t you think I 
better stop writing?” 


ow 


Teacher, 


EVELYN A. MILES 


I am a First-Grade 
Substitute 


“No, I think the exercise will be 


very good for your arm, so you go 
sit down and. . 


” 


“You know what she’s done? She 


didn’t put those thumbtacks back 

on the bulletin board like you told 

her. She stuck them all in the bot- 

tom of her shoe and she’s going to 
e them home!” 


Agonized shrieks come from the 
front row, and a small boy stumbles 
awkwardly out of his seat toward me. 


“He stuck his pencil in my hand!” 

I examine the grubby, quavering 
palm, and there is a noticeable 
break in the skin. “You go wash it 
carefully with soap...” 

But he is already off to the sink 
at the back of the room, tears for- 
gotten and wails silenced. He spends 
the next half hour industriously and 
cheerfully scrubbing, helped by a 
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IN EVERY 


ELEMENTARY 
GRADE 


THROUGH 


EVERY 


CURRICULUM 


AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Js THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
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giggling little girl who is quite deaf “No, I couldn't.” “And I had a dog last year and A rumpled piece of paper is 
gu) —‘She’s going to get a hearing aid,” “Well, how about making a pic- he got run over, and I hadacat and __ pushed into my hand. “Will you 
the others all inform me wisely—and ture of the school?” she ran away, and I had a pony but _ please put your name on that? My 
cannot tell that I am asking her “I don’t know how.” my father shot him, and. . .” mother wants to know who you 
(yelling at her) to sit down. are.” 
A bunch of tittering young ladies “T smell perfume!” A young gen- 
Rg “But I can’t draw my house. It’s comes in from recess bursting with tleman’s nose tests the air in disgust. “Yesterday was my _ grand- 
too high.” the news, “Teacher, you know what? “T don’t like perfume!” father’s birthday.” 
be “You could draw a neighbor’s Some boys have been in the girls’ “Sh!” whispers his diplomatic 
ae house.” room because all the seats are up!” neighbor. “Maybe it’s the teacher!” “Were we supposed to draw a 
‘3 picture of what we do in the 
4 snow?” 
nn “Yes, that’s right.” 
x “But I don’t do anything in the 
snow.” 


Sticky fingers at my _ throat, 
fumbling with my pearls, “I know 
how these beads go. They're pop 
beads, aren’t they? Look, Pll 
show you I know how .. .” 


* SCIENCE 


No other children's encyclopedia covers so much 


science material, with such careful attention “You've got to mark my paper 
to the child's level of comprehension. » 
SOCIAL STUDIES so I can take it home.” Starched 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of petticoats and a firm countenance 
Knowledge presents information required by courses > — 
of study in schools across the country so that are before me. “s always get ‘Ex- 
unk method of teaching, cellent’ on my papers. It’s because 


The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the I take my time and I don’t rush,” 


current approach to developmental mathematics y 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles The printing is indeed perfec- 


for the teacher as well as stimulating information ; Wh 1 ‘Rycel. 
about the history of numbers and measurement tion and I willingly write ‘Excel 
enrich the whole math program. lent’ on the top. 

HEALTH EDUCATION “ ” 

From the structure and functions of the body What does that say? she asks 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book s iciousl 5 

of Knowledge implements the whole health 

education and recreation program. It Says Excellent. 

MUSIC and ART ’ 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous You're supposed to pr nt it 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and though. You're not supposed to 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions . *. 99 
of musical compositions, The Book of write it. 

Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. ons sor orgot ” o- 

LANGUAGE ARTS I forgot,” I apol 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book gize. “But it does say the very 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encycloped a » thine.” 

Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and same ing. . 
literature from other countries uniquely enrich She goes to her seat slowly and 


the language arts program. 
doubtfully, but returns a moment 


tHe NEW soox or ” 
later with my “Excellent” care- 


20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 


classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross fully erased. “Now you can print 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, it the way its supposed to be, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. she tells me severely. 


j 
j 


“I want my paper marked too.” 
This child has no starch in her 
petticoat, but her eye is fixed. 

“All right. What does the 
teacher usually put on your pa- 

“Oh, sometimes it’s ‘Good’ and 
oa sometimes it’s ‘Poor,’” she an- 
swers, switching nervously. 

ew I print one word on her paper. 
“What does that say?” 

“It says, ‘Fine.’ ” 

THE Her eyes shine suddenly as she 


snatches up her paper. “That’s the 


GROLIER best mark I’ve gotten all year!” 
SOCIETY INC. “He took my eraser!” ... “She 


hit me with a ruler!” . . . “You're 
an awlul good teacher.” . . . “He’s 
got my chair and he won’t give it 


TMONY 10 


10 
40 
40 FOOR Iwi 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 


The Grolier Building 


arrangement, many children can use the set 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects 


of the same problem. Because The Book of to me!” . . . “I love you, teacher. 
yonna be here tomor- 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 1 Are a g = m here tomor 
din th THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. IN-11 row?” “That's not the way 
contents, it Is unsurpassed in the teaching SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
International Headquarters we do = lhat’s not the at 
ey index and reference skills and prepares students 1 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. all. You’re supposed to. . . 
is for standard reference tests Continuously re- . Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 
‘% . ; the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. Am I supposed to be critical of 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 1 wame the job being done in today’s pub- 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library lic schools, now that I have faced 
SCHOOL POSITION ° 
hose bulging classrooms, weary- 
use throughout the elementary grades. \ those ging s7O¢ ear) 
ing hours, frustrating extra duties 
? 
ZONE __ STATE and insufficient pay: 
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You get all the C oo 
Art Projects shown and 


BIG 1959 Christmas Art 
Packet! Order it NOW! 


Santa Claus Candy Box 
* Pine Cone Decoration 
na’ Christmas Book Mark 
: * Wise Men and Star 
Border 
ea * Stand-up Christmas Lamb 
Calendar Holder 
Attractive Posters 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


4 
. 


Ann Marie’s TOP SECRET Christmas Ideas 
Right Out of Santa’s Bag! 


Long before most folks even start to think 
about Christmas, the artists in Ann Marie’s 
Workshop are busier than Santa’s elves dream- 
ing up BIG SECRET Christmas doings. And 
this year, you'll find Ann Mariec’s Christmas 
Art Packet loaded fuller than ever with novel, 
original ideas . . . fun-things to make and do. 


From the colorful door wreath welcoming 
Christmas visitors to your classroom (the chil- 
dren can also make these wreaths to take 
home) . . . to beautiful window displays win- 
ning bie Christmas smiles from passers-by . 

Ann Marie helps you make the Holidays and 
the preparations brighter and gayer! 


* Big, Impressive Trimmings * “Make-to-take- 
home" Gifts, Decorations, Ornaments, Greetings, 
Favors * Lots of Designs to Use Lots of Ways! 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, PLANNING. 
Make CHRISTMAS DECORATING Fun! 


Ann Marie’s CHRISTMAS ART projects do 
not require special skills or talents. They are 
easy because designs are simple, instructions 
complete and the FULL SIZE units on heavy 
construction paper, much of it colored, are 
ready-to-use. 


READY Ann Marie's Wonderful, All-New 


many more in Ann Marie's N 0 W Christmas Art Packet, complete 


INTRODUCTORY 


. 

Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training...no *¢ 

. 

degree in instrumental music, and may be taughtinanyclass- « 

room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides § 

pre-band training of first calibre . 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when ° TOTAL VALUE.. 2.50 


= 
= 


> 


Youngsters learn rapidly 


only 


ANN MARIE'S CHRISTMAS ART Service } 
Dept. 119, 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Mlinois 


| enclose $ Complete new 1959 
Christmas Art Packets at $1 each. No C.O.D.'s. 


PLEASE PRINT 


= 
| 
| 


Zone State 


Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or biack. Plastic storage bag included. 


~ SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
1 TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK.... 
CLASSROOM 


used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. J- 2011, Elkhart, Ind. 


all three for 
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Aye 


BURTON BEARCHILD 


JOSEPH J. ORZE 


Associate Professor 
Art Education and Sculpture 
College of Education, New Paltz, New York 


RITZ WINOLD REISS was a 

native-born German who be- 
came fascinated by America and 
fell in love with it—especially the 
American Indians and their heri- 
tage. Reiss was born in Karlsruhe, 
Baden, Germany, in 1885. He 
studied at the Royal Academy in 
Munich under the tutelage of 
Franz von Stuck, a noted late 
19th-century German artist. At 
the age of twenty-eight, in 1913, 
he came to the United States to 
become familiar with the country 
and the heritage he had read so 
much about. 

Reiss soon gained the nickname 
of the “Indian painter” as he 
traveled in this country, learning 
more about the Indians and their 
history and customs. As he 
learned he painted, and his paint- 
ings showed his great interest and 
love for the American Indians. 
In fact, his research into the life 
and habits of the American In- 
dians made him one of the fore- 
most authorities on the first 
Americans. In his painting, Reiss 
took great care and patience in 
faithfully recording all he knew 
about each of his Indian subjects, 
as well as of the tribe to which 
each belonged. 

Reiss was an expert colorist, es- 
pecially in pastels and tempera 
paints. He believed color enjoy- 
ment is just as necessary to our 
real pleasure in life as music, 
dancing, and poetry. Color is 
here to be enjoyed and should not 
be buried by false pretenses. Per- 
haps it was his love of color in 
life that made Reiss so interested 
in America and American Indians 
—or maybe it was America and 
the colorful Indians that made 
him so aware of color! Reiss con- 
sidered the Indians to be “the 
most colorful people in history, 
due to the American climate 
which creates a longing for color.” 

Reiss was so eager to spend as 
much time as possible among the 
Indians, and to introduce them 
to other people, that he started a 
painting school in the Blackfeet 
Indian territory at an abandoned 
logging camp in Glacier National 
Park in Montana. Here Reiss and 
his students spent summers living 
with the Indians and painting 
these people he loved so much. 


Painted by Winold Reiss 


The mountains and the beauti- 
ful country of the West were very 
different from New York City, 
where he spent his winters as the 
head of the mural painting pro- 
gram at New York University; 
and so he eagerly looked forward 
to returning each summer. In the 
city he was a painter, teacher, il- 
lustrator, etcher, and muralist 
who thought about Indians; but 
in the mountains he belonged 
with them, and it was here that 
he turned out his most successful 
paintings. 

Winold Reiss not only painted 
the American Indians, but he 
used his paintings to introduce 
them to the American people. In 
one exhibition, he showed por- 
traits of eighty-three Indians in 
varied garb and poses. Imagine 
the number of people who really 
became acquainted with Ameri- 
can Indians in this way! 

“Burton Bearchild” is typical 
of the Indian portraits of Winold 
Reiss. It is a well designed and 
carefully thought out study of a 
young Indian brave whose 
theughts seem to be miles or 
months away at a hunt or battle. 
This portrait is brilliantly colored, 
as were all of Reiss’s paintings, 
and the colors in their vividness 
and boldness suggest the strength 
of action of a restless young man. 
An Indian may have more than 
one name, and Burton Bearchild 
is also called “Nobody Has Pity 
on Me.” 

We can appreciate “Burton 
Bearchild” for its design, color, 
and the artist’s sensitive skill in 
capturing the spirit of his sub- 
ject, but I feel that we can best 
appreciate it because it shows one 
man’s love for another, and his 
interest in sharing this love with 
others through his abilities as an 
artist. Burton Bearchild was only 
one of the hundreds of American 
Indians Reiss painted, but his por- 
trait shows the love of the Ameri- 
can Indians that the artist put 
into every one of his paintings of 
them. I feel that it was this love 
that made him so successful, and 
truly earned him the name of the 
“Indian painter.” 

When Fritz Winold Reiss died 
on August 13, 1953, at the age of 
sixty-eight, the American Indians 
and America lost a devoted and 
loving adopted son. They were 
both fortunate to have had a man 
who did so much for them. 
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Evening 
Discussion Meetings 


DANIEL W. GIBBS, JR. 


Principal, John D. Runkle School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


For five years in Foster School, Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts (where I was the 
principal before coming to my present po- 
sition), I held evening discussion meetings 
in parents’ living rooms. Limited to twenty 
parents at each meeting, these gatherings 
clarified school policies and practices. 

Each hostess tried to include parents 
from all sections of the district in order to 
provide as varied a rep- 
resentation as possible. 

Questions were solicited 
in advance in order to 
have a basis on which to 
start, but the discussions 
were not formal or re- 
hearsed. Rather it was a 
situation where a parent 
could learn from the 
principal the answer to 
questions about school practices, policies, 
and other related subjects. Here, too, the 
parent could give the principal his ideas. 

Depending upon the group present, 
topics might range from the extremely 
philosophical to the bare mechanics and 
logistics of handling a school of more than 
600 pupils. Discussions included what is 
the policy on transporting children to 
school; who determines the school-lunch 
program; playground problems. On a 
broader plane, parents often asked about 
the make-up of the school curriculum; the 
school building program; teacher recruit- 
ment; even teacher qualifications. 

These meetings not only paid high divi- 
dends so far as public relations went, but 
also they cut down on phone calls to the 
office on routine matters. Parents were loy- 
al to the school and most cooperative. 

Through a mutual understanding often 
begun in the friendly atmosphere of a par- 
ent’s home, we can better work together 
for the good of not only the children, but 
the whole school program. 


What special teachers are on 
your staff? In 1958, 41% of all 
elementary principals had librar- 
ians in their schools; 92% had 
special music teachers; 72% had 
art teachers; 38°% reading teach- 
ers; and 14% said they had spe- 
cial teachers in science. to make their child a 


Placing Children 
in Special Classes 


JOHANNA K. HAVLICK 


Principal, Kennett Elementary School 
Kennett Square, Pennsyivania 


Four years ago, our school board ac- 
cepted the premise that school and its of- 
ferings should be available to all boys and 
girls. Plans were carefully laid for an “In- 
dividual Progress” program for children 
of low mentality. 

During the summer vacation period, the 
home of every child to be placed in this 
I.P. section was visited by the principal. 
Parents were informed of 
the value of individual 
instruction; they learned 
why their child had been 
selected for this group; 
an invitation was issued 
to them to visit school to 
see what was being done 


worth-while contributing 
citizen in the community. 

The school and the county psychologist 
weigh the abilities of each individual 
through a testing program, after the teach- 
er has recommended the child. 

At the present time, we have a pre-first 
grade which enrolls children chronologi- 
cally of school age but who are mentally 
immature for a reading program; a pri- 
mary I.P. group, aged 7 to 10, whose I.Q. 
range is 50 to 75; an intermediate group 
ranging from 10 to 14 years. 

The work that these children have pro- 
duced scholastically is to be praised. 
Many of them have excelled in the arts 
and crafts; others have enjoyed the sew- 
ing machine, jig saw, or gardening. All 
have had an opportunity at dramatics. 
Through much of this the three R’s are 
interwoven. 

We like what we have seen happen to 
pupils who are given an opportunity. It is 
here that guidance is truly at work. 


An Experimental 
Enrichment Program 


JOSEPH M. DESCHAK 


Principal, Elementary Division 
High School, Aberdeen, Maryland 


Faced with few specialists and physical 
facilities limited to part of a high school 
wing, our staff initiated a trial six-week 
enrichment program. 

Painting, home economics, physical ed- 
ucation, newspaper work, and first-aid 
skills were present in addition to the usual 
elementary-teacher capabilities. The high 
school shop teacher sacrificed his lunch 
period to direct our handicrafts. 

The following framework evolved: 

1. The weekly forty-five-minute period 
of activities included band, chorus, first 
aid, newspaper, handicrafts, sewing, art, 
study habits, dramatics, square dancing, 
and folk dancing. 

2. Activities took place simultaneously. 

3. Teachers sponsored or helped an- 
other teacher in an area with which he or 
she had past experience or present inter- 
est. I acted as coordinator. 

4. A pupil’s choice guided his assign- 
ment whenever it was possible. 

5. A relatively serene day of the week 
(Thursday), time of the day (twelve), 
and time of the year (between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas) were chosen for the 
trial period. 

At the end of the trial period, every 
teacher was in favor of three more cycles 
to allow the children to engage in as many 
activities as possible! The positive factors 
of such an undertaking include: 

1. It is simple to inaugurate, operate, 
and terminate. 

2. Costs are almost nonexistent. 

3. Children have a chance to work with 
many teachers. Horizons are widened. 

4. School spirit is fostered. 

5. Programs or activities are potential- 
ly endless—library, creative writing, speech, 
modeling, science, and music appreciation. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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PREPRIMARY GRADE 1 
LANGUAGE READING 


Make a collection of simple objects--toy cars, 
blocks, measuring spoons, and so on--in various 
shapes, sizes, and colors. Use them to start some 
discussion of comparisons. Hold up a small red 
car, for example, and ask if someone can find a 
block or another toy that same color, another car 
in a different color, or another car that is 
smaller or bigger. Good to stimulate vocabulary, 
teach color, and point out size relationships. 


JACK 
+- 


Play sound riddles. Start 
with two clues--for example, 
"I'm thinking of a word that 

/ starts with the same sound as 
Jack. When we squeeze oranges 
we get this to drink. Can you 
tell me what word I'm thinking 
of?" After a few riddles, 
children may want to make up 
some of their own. Have them 
check with you, so riddles 
will be correct. 


JUICE 


GRADE 2 
ARITHMETIC 


Bought by the pound 
tomatoes 


potatoes 


nails 


When talking about weights and 
measures, make illustrative 
charts--listing things bought 
by the pound, the dozen, the 
yard, and so on. Children can 
find pictures in magazines or 
draw them for the charts. 
Marguerite Lodge 


GRADE 3 
HANDWRITING 


As part of a Thanksgiving ac- 
tivity, write a class letter 
to the local newspaper, tell- 
ing what third-graders are 
thankful for. Everyone copies 
the letter and a class vote 

is taken on which is the best 
written letter, to be sent to 
the newspaper. 


GRADE 5 
ARITHMETIC 


By now children should be able 
to write the names of large 
numbers. Let each pupil in 
turn give a sentence contain- 
ing a long number. For exam- 
ple, "The train was traveling 
at a rate of 65 miles per 
hour"; or "Mr. Smith bought a 
house for $15,000." Everyone 
writes out the number in the 
sentence. When all have had 
a turn, check the words. 


Wu. dnith 
f flew 


GRADE 4 
SPELLING 
f Make a simple Thanksgiving 
ppeQot puzzle for spelling class. 
Each child writes the letters 
N in the word Thanksgiving, one 
BOO K5 under another. He then 
PARENTS writes the names of things for 
G which he is thankful, each in- 
ICE CREAM cluding a letter in Thanks- 
MOVIES giving. Any sensible words 
} may be used but the person 
FRIENDS must be able to spell them. 
G 
GRADE 6 
READING 


Point out the importance of 
punctuation through an oral 
reading activity. Let a child 
read aloud about a half page 
of new material, completely 
ignoring periods and commas. 
Ask questions on the content 
of what was read. Later have 
the selection read correctly. 
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GRADES 7-8 
todd LANGUAGE 
Try this to develop creative writing. At the top 
of a paper ask each person to write one sentence 
naming and describing some specific place. He 
then folds the paper over and hands it to the next 
person who does not look to see what has previous- 
ly been written. He writes the names and descrip- 
tions of two or three characters. Again the paper 
is folded over and passed on. This time an in- 
cident that might take place is written and final- 
ly, a period of time. Collect papers. The next 
day give them back and ask each child to write a 
Story using the information on his paper. 
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SERGEANT H. GROVER O'CONNOR 
UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE CENTER 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
SERGEANT H. GROVER O'CONNOR 


HEADQUARTERS DETACHMENT 

78TH INFANTRY DIVISION 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM IN MILITARY 
OPERATIONS AGAINST AN ARMED ENEMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT ST. JUVIN, FRANCE, 

15 OCTOBER 1918 ) 


WHO DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF BY 


BORN 9 NOVEMBER 1892 DIED 13 AUGUST 1951 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 
NEW YORK CONSPICUOUS SERVICE CROSS 


1959 
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PURPLE HEART 


CROIX DE GUERRE 


HERO 


ST. JUVIN 


Many children think that heroes live far away and are 
quite different from people they know. They doubt that a 
real hero could live within a hundred miles of where they 
do. This story is presented in the belief that there lives in 
almost every community in America at least one real hero. 


ou have probably never heard of the hero of St. Juvin. Few 
Y people have. His name was Grover O’Connor and he died 
August 13, 1951. He spent most of his life in the tiny village of 
Wayland, New York, and on the Fourth of July, 1959, the new 
army reserve building in the village was named in his honor. It is 
called the Sergeant H. Grover O'Connor United States Army Re- 
serve Center. 

What makes a hero? To answer that question, you must know 
something about the way a man acts, the kind of life he leads, the 
sort of person he is. You must understand the man himself. 

On November 9, 1892, a doctor placed a newborn baby in the 
arms of his mother and said to her, “Well, here’s your young Grover 
Cleveland.” Grover Cleveland had just been elected president of 
the United States, and so the new baby was named Harry Grover 
O’Connor. The name “Harry” was never used. 

The baby joined « big family of many brothers and sisters. All 
the children brought their friends home to play, and according to 
his mother, the house often seemed like a “summer hotel.” But Mrs. 
O’Connor actually thought it was best that her children bring home 
their friends so that she could watch over them. 

Grover was born in Hornell, New York, but shortly afterwards, 
the family moved to the little village of Wayland, where Grover at- 
tended St. Joseph’s Parochial School. It was about this time that his 


youngest sister was learning to talk. The little girl found the name 
Grover too hard to pronounce, so she called him “Dodi” and the 
name stuck. All his life Grover’s friends called him Dodi. 

Grover went to Wayland High School, and his former classmates 
remember two things about him: one, he was very smart, and two, 
he lived by very high principles. His sister remembers that even as 
a boy Grover was very independent: “Whatever he set out for, 
somehow or other Dodi managed to get.” 

In his later years in high school, Grover spent his vacations and 
summers working in the nearby W. H. Gunlocke chair factory. His 
father, a friend of Mr. Gunlocke, told the employer to give the boy 
the worst jobs in the factory and to make him work hard. That was 
the only way, Mr. O’Connor believed, in which Grover could learn 
to appreciate a better job when he got one. 

Miss Hilda Gessner remembers when Grover began working at 
Gunlocke’s. “He came in the summer of 1909, and he must have 
been about sixteen at the time,” she said. “I remember we worked 
together stuffing cushions for those old Morris chairs. Later, he 
worked in the sewing room with me, too. I think he went into the 
lumberyard after that.” 

Mr. Gunlocke liked young people and took quite a fancy to 
Grover, whom he considered a remarkable young man. Grover was 
extremely intelligent, and he always got along well with people. 
His boss kept moving him from job to job, so that eventually he 
was capable of handling any department in the factory. 

After high school, Grover won a scholarship to Cornell Univer- 
sity, but though he went away to school, he continued to spend his 
vacations working in the chair factory. After college, Grover be- 
came sales manager at Gunlocke’s, and in a few short years, he was 
made vice-president of the firm, He was then sent to Pennsylvania 
where he was in charge of the Philadelphia-New York—Baltimore— 
Washington area. Finally, H. Grover O’Connor, the boy who had 
started to work filling cushions for Morris chairs during his summer 
vacation, was made president of the company. 

Mr. Kimmel owns the hardware store in Wayland. He was a tife- 
long friend of Grover’s and he remembers him well. “Grover was 
tops. I knew him all my life, and he was a wonderful friend. He was 
really top-notch—you know what I mean? He never pushed himself 
at all, but people sensed he had what it took to do a job well. You 
might say that he ‘wore well’ with everybody. 

“We used to play golf together, too—my wife and I and Grover 
and his wife. He had seven children, you know. Oh, Grover was 
strictly a family man—an excellent father. And friendly! No matter 
how busy he was, he’d stick his head in the door whenever he was 
in town, and holler, ‘Hi Dee! How are you?’ And I'd call back, ‘Hi 
Dodi! I’m glad to see you again.’ ” 

Grover’s other friends in Wayland and at the chair factory tell 
about his friendliness, his sense of humor, and his sincerity. He was 
always active in his community and belonged to many organiza- 
tions. He was interested in scouting and was one of the first scout- 
masters in that area. He was a faithful churchgoer and a devoted 
family man. He was very well liked and everyone who knew him 
thought him a “wonderful person.” 

But does that make Grover O’Connor a hero? Does he sound to 
you like the type of person who becomes a hero? Probably not. But 
first you must realize that there are many people who have the 
makings of heroes yet who never become heroes. For in order to be- 
come a hero, something must happen to bring forth these heroic 
qualities. And in the case of Grover O’Connor, something did hap- 
pen. That part of Grover’s life is the story of St. Juvin. 

It happened after Grover had finished college and was working in 
the chair factory. World War I began. More and more nations en- 
tered the war, and finally the United States joined the fight. Grover 
wanted to enlist immediately. His friends and fellow workers 
thought he would be more useful as a civilian, but Grover quit his 
job, took the train to Hornell, found an unwilling draftee, and vol- 
unteered to go in his place. (Continued on page 105) 


A TRUE STORY 
FOR 
VETERANS DAY 
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3 ELEM ENTARY 
SCIENCE 
ACTIVITIES 


ie For Primary Scientists 
are so much a part of any youngster's life that 


motivation for studying sound is already accomplished. 
Children like to play on toy musical instruments. Many of 
them are more for fun than for learning about sound. 
However, you can make and use simple musical instruments 
to teach primary scientists some basic facts about sound. 


(If your school does not 
have a tuning fork, you 
may be able to borrow one 
from the high-school sci- 
ence teacher. ) 

Suspend a_ ping-pong 
ball by taping it to a piece 
of string. Strike the tuning 
fork again and bring one 
prong against the ping- 


Wooden pieces on newspaper rolls make this xylophone. 


A XYLOPHONE 


Cee A xylophone is an excellent instrument to begin 
work with sounds, Get an assortment of small wood- 
en blocks from a carpenter’s shop or from the saw 
. table at a local lumberyard. The blocks should 
ES vary in length from six to more than twelve inches, 
and in width and thickness from a half inch to more 
than an inch. Get some of pine, some of oak or oth- 
er hardwoods, and some of plywood. The bigger the 
~ assortment, the more fun for your class. 

Roll a sheet of newspaper into a long tube about 
an inch in diameter. Slip rubber bands over the 
ends to hold the paper. Lay two of these tubes on 
a table so they are closer together at one end than 
at the other. Let the children select blocks from 
the assortment, lay them across the paper tubes, 


Diane is playing a melody on 
the teeth of her comb. 


oh and tap them with a small (Continued on page 50) 
oe Changing the tension on the 
Se bands will tune the band-jo. 
a THE TUNING FORK 
: ars To show children that sound really is vibration, 
Lege get a tuning fork with a pitch of about middle C 


(256), strike it against your heel, and touch one 
prong to a water surface. Notice how the spray 
flies when the vibrating prong touches the water. 
Strike the tuning fork again and gently touch one 
prong against the table top. Can the children hear 
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by pushing staples into the wood and a 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


What is happening to the water? 


pong ball. Its speedy bouncing away from the tuning fork 
should leave little doubt in the minds of the class that the 
prongs of the tuning fork are vibrating to make sound. 


MAKING 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Children may have seen 
a musician tighten a string 
on an instrument to raise its 
pitch. They can do the same 
thing on a simple instru- 
ment which they can make. 
It is called a rubber band- 
jo, and primary scientists 
will have fun learning about 
pitch with it. 

To make a rubber band- 
jo, get a rectangular milk 
carton, a stick (about 2%” 
long) that will reach across 
the carton, two thumbtacks, 
and eight rubber bands to 
stretch around the carton. 
Cut a (Continued on page 50) 


Compare the tones of this guitar with a oo“ Then make frets 


ding the note's name. 


VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
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For Junior Scientists 


p pren scientists can learn about other kinds of musical in- 


struments besides those that use strings. They will find 
these experiments helpful in discovering more about how ma- 
terials vibrate to produce sound, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


An organ pipe uses a vibrating air column to 
produce sound. A long pipe makes a low note 
and a short pipe makes a high one. To show 
how the length of an air column determines the 
pitch of the pipe, cut a soda straw nearly in two, 
bend one half at right angles to the other, and 
lower the vertical section into a glass of water. 
Blow through the horizontal piece while moving 
the straw slowly up and down in the water. By 
shortening and lengthening the air column in 
the straw, you can play a tune. You can pencil 
a scale on the straw by comparing the notes 
obtained with those on a piano. 

Percussion instruments like the xylophone can 
be made from other materials than blocks of 
wood. For example, your class can make a flow- 
er-pot carillon that gives a pleasing tone. Select 
flowerpots of different sizes—small ones for high 
notes and large ones for low notes. Suspend 
each one by a string passed through the hole 
and tied to a small stick inside the pot. Suspend 
the entire carillon from a horizontal bar such 
as a broomstick supported by the backs of chairs. 
Play the carillon by tapping each pot gently 
with a wooden hammer. The carillon will afford 
much pleasure to a class, and will give further 
experiences in size and vibration-rate relation- 


ships. 


Lift the straw up or down in the water in 
order to change the pitch of the notes as 
you blow through it. 


SOUND VIBRATIONS 


Children learn early that sound travels through air, but they may 
not know that it travels even better through some solids. To show this, 
get a tuning fork and a long stick such as a window stick. Let one child 
hold one end of the stick tightly between his teeth while another child 
supports the stick. Strike the tuning fork lightly and hold it near the free 
end of the stick until its sound can no longer be heard by the pupil at the 
other end. Then touch the base of the tuning fork to the free end of the 
stick, Can the pupil hear the sound now? With a little experimenting, 
pupils will realize that sound travels better in some solids than in air. 

Try putting the base of the tuning fork against the forehead, the mas- 
toid bone, and the teeth. Are the bones of the head good conductors of 
sound ? (Continued on page 50) 


OVERTONES 


When a musical string vibrates, it may do so all at once in a back-and- 
forth motion, or it may vibrate in sections to produce overtones. You can 
show your pupils what overtones are like with a fifteen-foot length of rub- 
ber tubing or somewhat elastic cotton rope. Tie one end of the tubing to 
a doorknob. Hold the other end in your hand, keeping considerable ten- 
sion on the tubing. Move your hand up and down to start the tubing 
swinging as if it were a jump rope. Do not move the tubing in a circle, 
just up and down. Once it swings smoothly, stop and begin again, this 
time moving your hand twice as fast. Can you make the tubing vibrate in 
two sections? in three sections? in four? These are overtones. 

Skilled violinists can bow a string to produce a number of overtones, 
depending on where the bow is placed. Their strings often vibrate as a 


Moving hand slowly makes tube move as a single 
unit. Moving hand faster makes it move in two or 


whole unit, with overtones superimposed on the single vibration. Can you 
move your hand with the tubing so the whole tube swings up and down 
and at the same time make overtones in it? 

A pupil can make overtones in a whistle, in a pop bottle, or in a soda 
straw in water. To do so he should first blow softly over the opening to 
hear the fundamental tone, then hard to hear the overtone—a higher, 
much more shrill note than the fundamental. Trumpeters may produce 
several overtones without changing the position of their fingers. 
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SELLING 
YOUR 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


major study theme for use in 
T kindergarten through grade six. 
It begins with a “back to school” 


meeting with the P.T.A., 
early in September, when the 


BURTON M. PHILLEY faculty outlines plans for the new 
year’s work. Education Moves Forward 
scandens was the 1958-59 theme. Others have 


been The Growth of America, Our 
Home and Country, The Ameri- 
can Way of Life, Our Changing 
World, and The Importance 

of Time. We endeavor to make the 
work inspirational for boys and 
girls at all levels and abil- 

ities. We have found that in 
addition to creating interest 
among the pupils, this school- 
theme project dramatizes 

our democratic way of life. Teach- 
ers share their study plans, and 
children accompanied by teachers 
visit classrooms to observe 
displays and exchange ideas. Visit- 
ing becomes urgent when 

children hear, via the school 
newscast, that Room 212 has just 
completed a space ship. 

When selecting a theme and sub- 
topics, make them broad enough 
to include past, present, 
and future. Tune your school pro- 
gram to the times, and you will be 
successful with pupils and parents. 


Scrapbooks 
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Photos, George E. Ernst 


Main Displays 


Class Discussions 


3-D Hall Displays 


"7 


p 
cience Experiments 
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Giving Johnny 


Help in Reading 


Sel 


EDNA R. BATEY 


F YoU are preparing to tutor a child who has trouble learning to read, the follow- 
I ing suggestions may help you get started. Most of the ideas could be used with 
two or three children in a slow reading group, during school hours or afterward, in 
the classroom or away from it. Twenty or thirty minutes a day is about the right 
length of time for special sessions. 


TEACHING—PLUS! 


Before Johnny comes, acquaint yourself with the data on his continuous record 


A teacher I had yearned to be. card or in some other way determine his present reading ability. 

To work with kids, I thought, Make an attractive cover for a scrapbook. Fasten several sheets of paper between 
Would be exciting, worth the time the covers, and personalize the scrapbook with the child’s name. 

And energy I brought. When Johnny comes, greet him warmly; make him comfortable. 


During a “hob-nobbing session” write on the first page of his scrapbook: Johnny’s 
age and birthday; the names and ages of the members of his family; the name of 
the church he attends (or the fact that he is a Cub Scout) ; things he likes to do; 
names of favorite radio or TV programs if these media interest him; his father’s 
work; his mother’s work or outside interests; kinds and names of his pets; subjects 
he likes best in school. 


But teaching is the least I do! 
I love and care and nurse, 

A psychoanalyst I am 

To sad preteens and worse. 
Belongingness, security, 


But what about geography Comb out unknown or hesitant words from vocabulary listed in back of primer 


And sentences with tenses? or first-grade or second-grade reader. List these on the second page of the scrap- 
Will I ever get to teach book. If list is too large, reverse procedure and write down a column of “known 
words.” Add to this list daily—from readers, and so on. 


What syllabuses say? 
Build a page of consonant sounds and blends. Use phonics teaching aids from 


Yet still I love it—usually various publishers. 


I guess I'll have to stay. 
S y Print on another page an experience story consisting of a few sentences. Add inter- 


—y ee esting incidents on subsequent days. Let Johnny read them as often as he likes. 


Bring out a reader. Register amazement at Johnny’s skill. (You've known boys 
who wouldn’t do nearly so well.) Don’t correct every word. (Continued on page 51) 


A Special Interest Class 


For Bright Upper-Graders 


LOUISE A. OSLING Among the many topics presented in this way were the following: 
The Atom Dairy Cattle of the World 
The Formation of the Earth Minerals and Rocks 
nN THe fall of 1957, the teachers of the fifth and sixth grades at The Solar System Spiders 
Hyde Park School, Waukegan, Illinois, met with the principal The Airplane Horses Wild and Tame 
to discuss ways of meeting the needs of its accelerated group. They Norway Past and Present The Truth about Trees 
agreed to try having a Special Interest Class. This class met in the Finland Today and Yesterday The Cat Family 
sixth-grade room one hour each day for supervised study and read- Prehistoric Animals Dogs—Our Friends 
ing under the direction of one of the sixth-grade teachers during Tropical Fish Parakeets as Pets 
the reading period of the other sixth grade. At the end of the hour, Trees Snakes 
the Special Interest Class members returned to their classrooms to Sister Kenney’s Life and Work The Life of Henry Hudson 
continue the work with their classmates in the regular sixth-grade | Coins and Coin Collecting Life of Schubert with music 
program. Blindness (history of Braille and broadcasted over the radio 
Three tests were given to identify the pupils for this Special In- the Seeing Eye Dog) Facts about Austria 
terest Class: The Otis Quick Scoring 1.Q. test, and the Stanford Chile, South America Brazil—a Modern Country 
Achievement tests, both given as group tests; The Stanford-Binet | Newspapers in the United States Rockets and Jets 
test, given as an individual test. This oral report had to follow a seven-point check list, devised 
These tests revealed children that were one, two, and three grades __ by these pupils. All held one another rigidly to the seven points. 
above their grade level. Their 1.Q.’s ranged from 120 to 153. The check list included: 


As a result of these test findings, plus the teachers’ recommenda- 1. Know your subject. 
tions, and the pupils’ expressed interest, thirteen girls and twelve 2. Stay on your subject. 
boys joined the Special Interest Class. Of course all were expected 3. Have accurate information. 
te do high level work in their regular grade. 4. Speak loudly and clearly. 

Each member of this special class chose his own topic. He did 5. Use appropriate vocabulary and know the meaning. 
extensive reading, using the school library, the public and high 6. Use visual aids when possible. 
school libraries. He interviewed authorities, took notes, made an 7. Have poise. 
outline, and supplemented his readings with graphs, flat pictures, Sometimes the tape recorder was used for the oral reports so that 
filmstrips, slides, and films. Upon the completion of this study, he the pupil could evaluate his delivery. And the talks were given for 
gave an oral report. other classes in the school upon request. (Continued on page 51) 
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VERSE 


I AM CORN 


I am corn, a useful product, 
Which everyone should know. 
I started with this country, 
And helped to make it grow. 
The red men knew my value 
A long, long time ago. 


You see me growing in the fields. 
I’m sometimes ten feet tall. 

I’m planted in the springtime, 
And harvested in fall. 

I’m edible, I’m useful, 

At any time at all. 


For cows and pigs and horses 

I am a wholesome food. 

As cereal and syrup 

I’m also very good. 

On chilly days, my cobs are burned 
And give off heat like wood. 


I am corn, a useful product 
In every sort of way. 
I helped to make America 
The land it is today. 
—HELEN RAMSEY 


CHAIRS NEEDED! 
Choral Reading 


GIRLS— 
Chairs! Chairs! 
We need more chairs! 
BOYS— 
We'll go look for some 
Upstairs. 
BOY— 
See what I’ve found— 
A swivel chair; it twirls around! 
GIRL— 
And Mother’s dressing table chair— 
She sits on it to comb her hair. 
GIRLS— 
Still more chairs! 
We need more chairs. 
BOYS— 
We’ll look around for more 
Downstairs. 
BOY— 
This ottoman will do 
With a book on top, or two. 
GIRL— 
Here’s the kitchen ladder chair; 
I don’t mind sitting there. 
BOYS— 
Every single chair’s been found. 
There are no other chairs around. 
GIRLS— 
Good! Now there are enough to seat 
All of us while we eat— 
GIRLS AND BOYS— 
Thanksgiving dinner! 
—DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 


THE STAGECOACH 


The stage is in! Come, passengers, 

And you shall ride in style; 

The horses prance; the door is closed; 
Hold fast, you’ll jolt awhile! 


Up front the trusty driver 
Cracks his whip and sings. 
Through wildest Indian country 
The stage he safely brings. 


Full well he knows his horses— 

Three teams of shining bay, 

Well matched, well fed and curried— 
They speed along the way. 


Now starts the coach to swinging; 

The road is wild and rough; 

A masked man robbed the stagecoach 
One time on yonder bluff. 


And now we reach a station, 
Our lathered teams may rest; 
One minute brings fresh horses 
To take us farther west. 


How speedy is the stagecoach! 
Full forty miles a day 
It takes us on our journey 
Though we do jolt and sway. 
—THERESA TRUCHOT 


HOME OF YESTERDAY, 


A little log cabin rests on our land. 

Its walls a-crumble—it can barely stand, 

Its one lone room is a sight to see— 

A sight from another century. 

For a table, a box with tree-limb legs, 

For chairs, some old-time cracker kegs, 

And on the floor no fancy mat— 

Just plain earth trodden down flat. 

A small fireplace—the cooking spot, 

And source of what light the family got. 

I'd like to go back through the years 

And share the joys, the trials, the fears 

Of those brave souls who came this way 

To build the cabin I’m viewing today. 
—WILLIAM HURLEY 


PIONEERS 


We often admire those pioneers, 
Who crossed our land to the new frontiers— 
In their coonskin caps and homespun dress, 
They carved a way through the wilderness. 
Yet there have been men of science, too, 
Who opened our sight to a broader view— 
Brave men, who found by their own front door 
A world undiscovered to explore, 
A kingdom of light and sound and space; 
They blazed a trail for the human race. 
Inventors, chemists, and medical men, 
Who, failing, tried—and tried again! 
Some struggled and lost, but later found 
New ways of life—the untried ground! 
We pause in gratitude to say 
Our thanks for opening the way. 

—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 
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OUR BOOKS 


Our books are our companions; 
We love them, and we need them. 

We learn a million things from books, 
And that is why we read them. 


So, turn their pages carefully; 
Don’t crumple them, or fold them; 
Don’t smear or smudge, or tear your 
books, 
Or crush them while you hold them. 


Remember to respect your books, 
For in them you will find 

The precious thoughts and feelings of 
Some person’s heart and mind! 


Treat all your books with loving care, 
While on or off your shelf. 
Regard them as kind neighbors, 
And love them yourself! 
—ILO ORLEANS 


LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 
NOVEMBER 1863 


The flowery long oration 
preceding his was through, 

the spirited ovation, 

and now ... his speech was due. 


He took it from his pocket— 

two pages, that was all. 

His listeners—would they mock it? 
He stood up, stooped but tall. 


His voice was slow and steady 
at Gettysburg that day, 
but few who heard were ready 
for what he had to say: 


... “we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; 

that this nation, under God, shall 

have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shal! not 
perish from the earth.” 


No wasted word or letter 
to praise the honored dead. 
Abe Lincoln said it better 
than it was ever said! 
—AILEEN FISHER 
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ODAY we are using clay for the first time 
ij wet clay. Of course, not everyone will have 
a turn at once, because of the messiness of the 
material, and the necessity for constant indi- 
vidual supervision. The eight who have been 
chosen go for their smocks, while the other 
twenty children go ahead with their free choice 
of work and play activities. 

Two tables have been shoved together and 
covered with several thicknesses of newspaper. 
As each smocked clay worker is seated, he is 
given a medium-sized ball of gray clay and told 
to “play with it awhile.” 

In preparation for the event, the class has had 
a simple demonstration showing how to manip- 
ulate clay, to pat it, roll it, pull out arms, legs, 
and heads, and make marks or decorations with 
a large nail. “If it gets too dry, see how careful- 
ly I dip my finger into the pan of water in the 
middle of the table and smooth out the cracks. 
Too much water will make it messy so you can- 
not make anything. Then we will have to put 
it back in the clay jar.” 

This demonstration has been followed by a 
discussion of techniques: “See how little crumbs 
keep dropping, as I work? How can we keep 
these off the floor and our clothes?” We agree 
to wear smocks, work on newspapers, stay at 
the table until finished, and dust our hands to- 
gether over the paper before going to wash. 


Early Primary 


First Time for Wet Clay 


ELAINE JACOBUS 


Kindergarten Teacher, Ridgedale School, Florham Park, New Jersey 


Now we will leave these eight children busily 
pounding and poking their clay and see what 
has happened to the other twenty. They have 
been taught from the beginning of the year to 
choose an activity, to get their own tools and 
materials, and to go ahead. 

This does not mean that they are all busily 
working or being careful. This is the age when 
most of them need to be constantly reminded. 
They need supervision and help and suggestions. 
mature 
enough, to go ahead by themselves are doing so 


But those who are old enough, or 


and will be complimented later at the check-up 
period. 

A hasty glance around the room shows the 
teacher which ones need the most attention: the 
youngest, those who have been babied at home, 
and especially the overstimulated cowboys and 
Indians. Johnny, who is chasing two or three 
little squealers around with his gun, made of 
thumb and forefinger, is told to go to the table. 
“I will choose a job for you, because you are 
not choosing wisely for yourself.” She gets him 
a magazine and some scissors: “When you've 
finished cutting some pictures, please let me see 
them before you paste them on colored paper.” 

The squealers, who were being chased, are 
rounded up and asked what they are planning 
to do. If they don’t know what they want to do, 
they are asked, “Would you like to paint? Cray- 


on a picture? Chalk on the board? Make some- 
thing with Tinker Toys?” until something ap- 
peals to them. If nothing meets with acceptance, 
the teacher gets out oilcloth and the nonharden- 
ing clay and directs: “Practice so you will be 
ready to use the wet clay tomorrow.” 

Several potential road-builders are busy at 
the sandbox with the little cars and trucks. Sud- 
denly trouble arises in that area. Sue is running 
into everyone else, and down comes a bridge 
built with such loving care that the owners set 
up a terrific clamor. So Sue is told to help build 
it up again. “Remember that you must be care- 
ful with the cars. No more bumping into people 
or you will have to leave the sandbox.” Even 
a miniature society must have rules and the rules 
are the same for everyone. 

When Randy grabs the new trailer truck from 
Edwin, he is told to give it back. “But I want 
that truck!” he whines plaintively. “Edwin had 
it first. Give it back to him. Now let’s say, “May 
I have it when you're through?’ ” Thus we give 
children patterns to use in adjusting to one an- 
other and to our complex world. 

A quick glance around the room shows the 
balance of the group to be happily occupied. 
And now it is time to check up on the clay 
workers. “Well, you’re doing very nicely for the 
first time. See, Tommy is making a dish. And 
what’s that, Jan? Oh, a snowman! Let’s remem- 
ber to smear the cracks.” The main troubles are 
thin spots and lumpy places in the dishes, and 
legs and heads stuck on without smearing. These 
children are shown Continued on page 65) 


SPACE MONKEYS 


Last June my kindergarten children 
at Fairfax School showed much interest 
in the trip of Able and Baker, the 
space monkeys, so | hastily created a 
jingle about them. 


Monkey Business 


Two little monkeys 
named Able and Baker 
Made a famous flight. 
These two little monkeys 
named Able and Baker 
Went up in a satellite. 


The verse was used as a finger play 
in this way: Hold up the index and 
middle fingers of the left hand. Point 
to them with the right index finger. 
Clasp right thumb and forefinger around 
the two left fingers with the other three 
fingers extended. "Shoot" both hands 
skyward. 

As interest in the monkeys remained 
high, each child made two little con- 


struction-paper monkeys with pipe- 
cleaner tails to go inside a cardboard- 
cylinder rocket. Each child decorated 
his rocket to suit himself, but all care- 
fully divided the rocket into three 
parts, outlining each section with crayon. 
A triangle of construction paper inserted 
into slits in the cardboard cylinder made 
a rocket cone. 

The children loved this spur-of-the- 
moment project better than many of 
my more carefully planned ones. | felt 
it helped them grow in the use of 
language and in their awareness of 
science, 

| plan to use this project again. If 
interest in the original monkeys has 
waned, the children can select new 
names for their monkeys. Then we will 
start them on all sorts of adventures 
and imaginary space trips. 

DOROTHY M. WISOOKER 
First and Second Grades 
Glen Forest School 

Falls Church, Virginia 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Here are some new words to sing to 
the tune of "Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush." My pupils enjoy sing- 
ing the words and performing the ob- 
vious actions. 


This is the way the bunnies hop, bun- 
nies hop, bunnies hop, 

This is the way the bunnies hop in the 
animal kingdom. 

We sing about how the butterflies 
fly, the elephants walk, the woodpeck- 
ers peck, the grasshoppers hop, the 
snakes all wiggle, kangaroos jump, 
fish all swim, monkeys swing, chickens 
scratch, geese all waddle, and conclude 
with: 

This is the way the children sit, the 
children sit, children sit, 

This is the way the children sit in 
their very own classroom. 


CHARLOTTE BLY 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Thanksgiving Dinner 


IVAH GREEN 


HEN children sit down with their families to eat Thanksgiving din- 
W ner, they may delight in the colorful display of meat, vegetables, 
relishes, and desserts, but it is unlikely that they will give much thought 
to the origin of the foods on the table. Father may casually refer to the 
Pilgrims and Indians who had the first Thanksgiving in our country, 
but even he may not know about the history of the various foods. 

At the first Thanksgiving, the Pilgrims and Indians dined on “fowle,” 
meaning wild ducks and geese, and on wild turkeys, which Governor 
Bradford reported were plentiful. But the wild turkey was not discovered 
by the Pilgrims. Long before this, the Aztecs of Mexico were raising tur- 
keys, and their Emperor Montezuma frequently had roast turkey served 
on the banquet table. When Spaniards returned to Spain from Mexico, 
they took along some of the birds. By 1530, wild turkeys were quite well 
known in Europe. Possibly the Pilgrims had eaten turkey before they left 
England. The Indians never domesticated turkeys, but preferred to shoot 
the wild birds for food and to get feathers for headdresses. 

It is not accurately known if cranberries were served at the first 
Thanksgiving, but they were commonly eaten by the Indians because the 
bright red berries were abundant on the low bushes in the swamplands of 
Massachusetts. The plant was originally named “craneberry” because the 
flowers, hanging at the end of inch-long stems, resemble the head and 
neck of a bird called a crane, which lives in swamplands. 

By linking the foods in our Thanksgiving dinner with incidents and 
facts in ancient and modern history, we can help children appreciate 
both the dinner and history more fully. If we have thought our common 
foods were unknown to the settlers of Jamestown and Plymouth, we are 
due to receive a big surprise as we read the facts on this page. 


Beets. This vege- 
table originally grew 
wild near the Caspi- 
an Sea, in sandy soil 
around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and on 
the Canary Islands. 
As early as the third 
century after Christ, 
the Romans were dis- 
cussing the best ways 
to cook and serve 
beets, which had be- 
come a new vegetable 
in their daily meals. 
Some claimed to pre- 
fer beet flavor to 
that of cabbage. It 
is not definitely 
known, but is prob- 
able that the first 
settlers brought beet 
seed along with them. 


Onions. It is be- 
lieved they first 
grew wild in Mongo- 
lia and southwest 
Asia. Inscriptions and 
drawings on their 
older monuments 
show that ancient 
Egyptians raised on- 
ions, and even sacri- 
ficed them to a god. 
The Israelites, wan- 
dering in the wilder- 
ness, would have 
liked to have some of 
the onions they had 
first tasted in Egypt. 


Cabbage. This is 
one of the oldest 
vegetables. Western 
Asians were eating 
it 4,000 years ago. 
Ancient Egyptians 
worshipped it. In 
his Uliad, Homer told 
how Achilles washed 
cabbages. These 
weedlike plants, 
which also grew 
along parts of Eu- 
rope’s coast, have 
been developed in- 
to our modern cab- 
bage and all its 
relatives—brussels 
sprouts, kale, kobl- 
rabi, and others. 


Potatoes. White or “Irish” potatoes orig- 

inated in the Andean region of Peru, Bolivia, 
and Chile. The Spaniards, who introduced 

them into Spain about 1550, understood the 
Indian name for the plant as patata. The 

new vegetable spread to northern Europe 

and the British Isles. Reports say that potatoes 
came to New England from Ireland in 1719. Now 
they are an important food for many people. 


Pumpkin and Squash. South American Indians 
were eating pumpkin long before the Spaniards 
arrived, Pumpkins were probably native to 
Peru. North American Indians also grew 
squash, which some authorities say came 

from Asia. When dried and roasted, the seeds 
of both vegetables are good to eat. Indi- 

ans grew corn and pumpkins in the same field 
many years before colonization started. 


Turnips. Little is known about when turnips 
were first eaten. Greeks and Romans had them, 
and the Romans may have taken them to Eng- 
land, where they were popular about the 

time of King Henry VIII. Colonists in Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts raised turnips, and they 
taught the Indians how to grow them. Leafy 
tops were cooked for greens, and the thick- 
ened roots made a hearty vegetable. 


Lettuce. The history of lettuce dates back 
more than 2,000 years. Wild lettuce grew in 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and on the Madeira 
and Canary Islands. Persian kings ate lettuce 
in the sixth century before Christ. Romans 
used lettuce at their feasts at the begin- 

ning of the Christian era. There are records 
of lettuce growing in England in 1345, and 
in the West Indies in 1494. 


Cucumbers. During prehistoric times, 
cucumbers were carried westward from the warm 
valleys of northeast India. Emperor Tiberius 

liked cucumbers so much that he ate them 

every day, and bis Roman gardeners had to find 
ways to hasten their growth. In the ninth 
century Charlemagne ordered cucumbers grown 

in the palace gardens, and by the 1300's 

the vegetable had “invaded” England. 


Tomatoes. Indians of Mexico and Central 
America had been enjoying tomatoes long before 
Columbus arrived. They probably came from the 
South American Andes region, when prebis- 

toric Indians migrated. Europeans first 

thought the fruit was poisonous, and planted 
tomatoes for the beauty of the foliage and 

fruit. Thomas Jefferson ate tomatoes from 

his gardens at Monticello, Virginia, in 1781. 


Celery. Before becoming a cultivated crop, 

it grew wild in the swamps of Asia and Europe, 
and was bitter-tasting. In the gardens of 

Italy and northern European countries, celery 
was grown for medicinal purposes, and 

not as a vegetable. Related to the parsnip, 
carrot, and parsley, this popular vegetable of 
today was first grown commercially in this 
country near Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1874. 


Parsley. Sardinia and southern Italy were 
two of the earliest sources of parsley. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans used sprigs of it to 
flavor or garnish foods, and to make garlands 
and crowns to decorate soldiers and ath- 

letes. Sometimes people nibbled sprigs of 
parsley during long funeral orations. Col- 
onists from Europe brought parsley seeds 

to this country in the early 1600's. 
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Arithmetic 

HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


IVAN JOHNSON 
; Professor and Head, 
Department of 
Arts Education 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
idyliwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. In January, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, language arts, mu- 
sic, and science will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will welcome your ques- 
tions. (This page will be omitted in December.) 


ing rate and reading comprehension? 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


What different ways of multiplying should be taught in the 
third and fourth grades? 


Since there is really only one way to multiply, 
this question undoubtedly refers to different ways 
that answers to multiplication questions can be 
found. Besides multiplying, the answers to such 
multiplication questions as “How many are six 
4°37?” may be found by (1) counting, (2) adding, 
(3) number line drawings, (4) multiplying twice 
and adding the partial products, (5) doubling, 
and (6) a combination or modification of some of 
these and other procedures. Use of all these ways 
of finding answers to multiplication questions is 
valuable in learning the process of multiplication. 


ART 


How would you teach lettering in an elementary grade? 


Children in the elementary grades should have 
an opportunity to learn to form the letters of the 
alphabet effectively. While we must conform to 
the fixed symbols of the alphabet, lettering can 
be taught imaginatively, and the pupil, by means 
of spacing and proportion, can be creative in the 
printing of his letters. The forms of letters are 
best learned when the child feels the need to know 
them and to use them. For example, in the first 
three grades, the vowels are the most frequently 
used, and the letters Q, X, and Z very infrequently. 

A large chart showing both capital and lower 
case letters is important in the classroom as a 
point of reference. Many children make the S or 
N backward because they have not observed them 
closely. As the teacher discusses the character- 
isties of each letter, the pupil may establish his 
own identity with it. 


READING 


How will the individualized reading method 


The Individualized Reading Program is one in 
which the teacher finds out the reading abilities 
of her pupils, usually by an informal inventory. 
She provides books for every member of the class 
and guides them in their choice of suitable books. 
While the children are reading independently, the 
teacher has conferences with individual pupils. 
She asks each to read a paragraph or two, notes 
difficulties in word recognition and comprehen- 
sion, gives suggestions, instruction, and sometimes 
practice exercises to correct the difficulty. As a 
check on their independent reading, pupils may 
keep records of their daily or weekly progress, 
and occasionally read to the class from the books 
they have selected. Individual guidance is com- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


I am a fifth-grade teacher. Is correlation of geography and 
history a good way to teach social studies? If so, should the 
organization of the geography textbook or that of the history 
texthook be considered basic? 


Correlation of geography and history is diffi- 
eult for a teacher to bring about, and I do not 
recommend it. The procedure usually involves two 
separate textbooks, which are used in two separate 
periods. The subject matter of one or both sub- 
jects is juggled in order to make the content more 
or less parallel. This tends to raise hob with one 
or both subjects. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that attempts to correlate the two have declined 
in recent years. 

On the other hand, the trend is toward unified 
treatment of geography and history, and other 


Such procedures may give the pupil confidence in 
accepting the products. In the problem, 6 x 4 
= 24, for example, the suggestion “to multiply 
twice and add” (in which 6 X 4 may become 
3x4+3 x 40r4 xX 4+ 2 X 4) is a very 
worth-while learning procedure to teach, for it 
not only involves multiplication but it illustrates 
the law of distribution with one-digit multipliers. 
This law, which is the basis of our plan of using 
partial products in multidigit multiplier situations, 
is much more easily understood if first used with 
the basic facts. 


Letter height and spacing seem to be the most 
common problems found in lettering. These prob- 
lems are more easily solved through self-discovery 
and evaluation than through drill. Guide lines are 
tedious and inhibiting at this developmental level. 
Printing for creative activities in the first three 
grades can be more effective when done with a 
crayon or a felt-nibbed marker. 

The pupil in the upper elementary grades begins 
to gain knowledge of the variety and use of let- 
ter forms and begins to refine his lettering from 
experience. Ruled guide lines made with a pencil 
give him an opportunity to measure and plan his 
spacing with more detail. Ball-nibbed or spoon- 
bill pens and india ink are often used. 

It is important to give children an opporturity 
to observe good lettering, and examples should be 
appropriate to their developmental level. 


improve read- 


bined with class and small group instruction as 
part of the total reading program. 

There is still littl research on the effect of the 
individualized method. We would assume that 
there should be some improvement in rate and 
comprehension for the following reasons. 

Fluency in reading is increased as children read 
widely. Wide reading also builds vocabulary, 
which affects rate as well as comprehension. 

In the individual conferences and in class and 
small-group instruction, children are helped to 
detect and to correct difficulties that block com- 
prehension and slow up their reading. 

Telling the class about the books they have read 
encourages better comprehension. 


social sciences. In these unified textbooks, some 
units are primarily geographical while others are 
historical in emphasis. The geographical units have 
historical enrichments (and vice versa) in so far 
as this is practical. Units which deal with such 
topics as transportation, communication, and con- 
servation cut quite broadly across subject bound- 
aries. 

It is important to note that available research 
consistently supports unified social studies at the 
elementary level as opposed to separate-subject 
organization. 
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event at Lincoln School, Highland Park, Illinois. 


FROM two schools in Illinois, we received scripts of Thanskgiving programs. One is 
formal; the other informal. In one school the same program has become a tradition 
and is repeated annually. The other program could be done year after year without 
noticeable repetition since the children’s reasons for being thankful would differ each 


Goddess of Plenty and her attendants in the formal Thanksgiving Festival, an annual 
Photo by Scotty's Photo Studio 


time. Which type do you prefer? Your comments will be welcomed. 
RUTH BIRDSALL, Dramatics Co-ordinator 


The Formal Festival 


STANLEY W. McKEE 
Principal, Lincoln School, Highland Park, IIlinois 


Offered by the children and teachers to our 
school community, for a period well over twenty 
years, the Lincoln School Thanksgiving Pageant 
has become a part of a fine traditional pattern. 

The pageant is in the nature of a Grecian 
court where a Goddess of Plenty presides. ‘Two 
girls selected from each classroom compose the 
court. They are dressed in pastel-colored Gre- 
cian-style costumes. A mothers’ committee keeps 
the costumes in repair, replaces badly worn ones, 
and helps the children dress. The entire staff 
makes the selection of the Goddess. 

The pageant takes place on our school audito- 
rium stage. The throne of the Goddess is the only 
major prop. Spotlights are focused on it. 

Each classroom teacher helps her pupils pre- 
pare a portion of the litany which is given by 
that grade chorally. These expressions of thank- 
fulness are new each year. Classroom teachers 
and music teachers work together in readying 
the groups to sing. Children are seated, by pre- 
arrangement, in the auditorium seats nearest the 
stage, grouped by grades. They stand to speak 
and sing. Rehearsals are held with the Goddess 
and her court but not with the singers. 

Several days before the program, the children 
bring gifts of attractively wrapped canned goods. 
At assembly time. each carries his gift to the 
front of the stage and returns to his assigned 
auditorium seat. 

The canned goods are taken to an orphanage. 
The children and parents are aware that school 
and home are working together to help children 
realize the importance of giving. One of the best 
aspects of the total effort is the spirit of coopera- 
tion among teachers, principal. music consult- 
ant, custodian, and mothers’ committees. 

The order of our festival procedure follows. 


dience “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come.” ) 

Goppess ( enters, accompanied by atten- 
dants, and is seated on the throne)—How 
wonderful are God’s gifts—the fruits and grain 
that nourish us and the flowers that cheer us! 
For all these blessings let our hearts be filled with 
joy, gentleness, and love. Let each one be grate- 
ful. Let the whole world rejoice. 

(First-Graders rise in assigned places and 
sing “All Little Children,” by Wood.) 

First GRADE—Room | — 
We thank Thee for our parents dear, 
For churches, homes, and schools. 
For our country, beautiful and free, 
And all blessings sent by Thee, 
We thank Thee, O our Father. 

First GRADE—Room 2— 
For our mothers’ and fathers’ love, 
For food and clothes, 
For our good warm homes, 
We thank Thee, O our Father. 

(Continued on page 61) 


Jack and Jill Give Thanks 
MARY R. EBINGER 


The setting for this informal assembly pro- 
gram is a schoolroom. Two desks for pupils, a 
blackboard, and a teacher’s desk and chair are 
needed. Keep an action area open for daydream 
characters. 

As the curtains open, Jack and Jill are at their 
desks. The teacher may give the children an as- 
signment to list things for which they are thank- 
ful, or a narrator can tell the audience that that 
is what is happening. The teacher might write 
on the blackboard “I am thankful for—” 


SIILVNVYG 


« 
(Processional. Children place gifts and re- 
turn to assigned seats while singing with au- 


Jack and Jill scratch their heads, try to write, 
give up, put chins in hands, and stare into space. 
If desired, the narrator can comment on their 
pantomime. 

From this point, the audience sees what the 
children are daydreaming about. The narrator 
fills in the concepts. Every group of children can 
name its own “things to be thankful for,” and 
suggest ways of showing them to the audience. 


warrator—Jack is thinking about something 
that happened many years ago. In fact, it was in 
1620. (Two Pilgrims and an Indian enter.) The 


Pilgrims had just finished a year of hardships. . 


It had been a cold winter, and they worked hard 
to raise food. Then they had a wonderful har- 
vest and were so thankful. This, as we all know, 
started the first Thanksgiving. See, the Indian 
is giving corn to the Pilgrims and they, in turn, 
are giving bread to the Indian. Yes, the Pilgrims 
were thankful for their blessings. (Pilgrims and 
Indian bow heads in prayer.) Jack is thankful 
for this first Thanksgiving. (Chorus sings a hymn 
of thankfulness.) 

narrator—Jill is thinking about the beautiful 
world of nature—for spring and the budding 
trees, green grass, and lovely flowers; for sum- 
mer and the nice long days; for winter and cosy 
homes; and especially for autumn with its pret- 
ty colored leaves. (A child brings on a basket of 
waxed autumn leaves and scatters them as 
Chorus sings first stanza of “For the Beauty of 
the Earth.” ) 

narrator—Now that they are in the groove 
Jack and Jill suddenly (Continued on page 65) 
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Eorromtat Nore: The well known ad- 
dress which Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
made to the employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on Flag Day in 
1914 and which has appeared many 
times in print inspired a dramatization 
that was presented by May Richstone’s 
fourth grade for a patriotic assembly. 
The following is an adaptation of their 
creative activity. 

Lane's speech entitled “Makers of the 
Flag” is given io The American Citizens 
Handbook, which is put out by the Na- 
tional Education Assn. 1201 Sixteenth 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $2.00, 


(A large flag is properly dis- 
played near stage center. A child 
vith a clear voice speaks for the 
flag and remains out of sight.) 


ij 
“Who Makes the Flag?” is the name For Veterans Day or “ 


of our play, 
And I’m going to speak for the flag ee patriotic Coa 
if I may. 
(After a few measures of “It’s a 
Grand Old Flag,” by George M. Howaro—Thank you, Mr. Flag. ' 
Cohan, are heard, Robert enters.) But I’m not a general, you know. 


r.as—Good morning, Mr. Flag __ I sit behind Robert in the third row. 


Maker. CHARLES— 
nosert (looks all around to see And I’m not President of the 
who spoke)-I beg your pardon. U.S.A. . 
am the flag and I am didn’t make any laws today. I 
speaking to you, Robert. I said, FLAG— ping 
“Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” _—_All the same, you are flag makers, A way of eee our flag, I'd like 
rossat—That’s what I thought you three. to know: 
you said. Each of you gives meaning to me. — 
But you are mistaken, I’m afraid. I’m only a dream. The work that Anybody sor tare-ay glance 
I don’t make flags. I’m in fourth you do That I don’t help make our flag. 
grade. Day after day makes me come true. I dance. 
rtac—I wasn’t mistaken. (Enter ( Others enter, singly or in groups, nAme— 
Howard and Charles.) Good morn- ' have a conversation with the flag, I teach s« hool. How that makes me 
ing, flag makers. and remain on stage.) A maker of the flag, I do not see. 


(Continued on page 54) MAY RICHSTONE 


4 
& wy 
™“ to center. Evens march from left right rear to right center back. 


rear to left front and across front Leaders | and 2 form an arch with 


‘ 
‘ye vin Ava in GOL s to center. (Fig. 3.) flags. Others form an arch after 
they have marched under the arch 
- ~ L 4 Odds turn and march toward made by the couples preceding 


center back; turn and march them. (Fig. 6.) 
toward right rear. Turn and march 


VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 


toward right front. Turn and march Finally, Leaders 1 and 2 march 
; , ; across front of area to center. Evens _ through the completed archway to 
MARCHING to music and formation Almost any number of children can Fie. 4 
yk drilling are such fun that they are en- take part in marching drills. ene perform similar action, (Fig. 4.) front. re otmers 10 a in turn. 
OMAK joying a revival of interest in a number is limited to music (which can be re- The couples separate, Evens march- 
arte b. of schools. Teachers appreciate that here corded) and perhaps something to hold Turn and march diagonally ing right and lining up across front 
is one more good way to help boys and in the hands. Some item of costume to 1 
i girls develop strength, endurance, flexi- create a suggestion of uniformity is de- across marching area to rear—Odds of stage, Odds marching left and 
Stat bility, coordination, and precision, as sirable but not essential. to left; Evens to right. Lines cross lining up. 
leade rehip, and fol A hing drill can be creative. near center front. (Fig. 5.) All face front and mark time, 
owership. Goo posture receives nat- ‘rom the parti ipants can come sugges- 
ate ural motivation. tions for formations and variations. after which Evens turn and march 
“os Odds march from left rear to left —_ off to right while the Odds turn and 
=a" For music, use a lively patriotic Follow Leaders | and 2 to back of — °°™*! back. Evens march from march off to left. 
7 march. A minimum of 18 children area, (Fig. 1.) 
is recommended. Position: 9 chil- , 
dren, numbered with odd numbers Turn. Odds march diagonally to a | 
from I to 17, within right half of _ right front and Evens march diago- J.| right left 2. 3, 
marching area. The other 9, num- nally to left front. Turn and march 
bered with even numbers from 2 to across front of area. Leaders | and 17 » 
18, within left half of area. 2 meet at center. (Fig. 2.) Rename 
Spectators 
Marchers line up across stage Following Leader 1, Odds march 2 ! na te 
from center front—Odds right and —_ diagonally to right rear of area. Fol- 
Evens left. (Directions are from the lowing Leader 2, Evens march di- 4 5 6 
marchers’ own point of view.) Mark —_agonally to left rear of area. Turn. 1 
time, left, right, left, right. Turn Odds march straight from right >I 2< 
to face center of marching area. _ rear to right front and across front 
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AS I visited each of six small elemen- 
tary schools in our county each week, 
the children and I composed this play 
with emphasis on literature. Since it was 
tied in with the music program, we 
used musical versions of familiar sto- 
ries, but another group of children 
might prefer to create their own dra- 
matic versions of favorite stories to use 
in the same kind of framework. 

The program was given in the audito- 
rium of the county's one high school. We 
had one rehearsal of the complete per- 
formance so that the little folks could 
become somewhat acquainted with the 
auditorium, and the Chorus could have 
an opportunity to sing as a unit before 
appearing in front of an audience. 

The participants were all primary 
children with the exception of the 
county-wide Chorus, which was com- 
posed of several sixth-graders from each 
school, totaling about thirty. 

Obviously this plan would work for 
several divisions of one grade in a 
large school, or all the primary, or 
middle grades in one school could de- 
velop a joint program of this type. The 
Narrator’s speeches could tape- 
recorded. 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR—Who does all the talking. 

SUE From the Land be- 

OTHER CHILDREN) tween Here and There. 

cHorus—To sing “Here We Go Round 
the Mulberry Bush.” 

BOOK CHARACTERS—-As many as are re- 
quired to do the musical versions of 
the familiar stories as given in vari- 
ous books of the “Our Singing World” 
series (Ginn & Co., Boston 17). 


narrator {outside closed cur- 
tains) —Somewhere in the Land be- 
tween Here and There lives a little 
girl named Sue. She is very much 
like you, but she has some ways all 
her own. You are invited to spend 
a week—Monday through Sunday— 
with Sue—to work, play, and dream 
with her. It is now Monday morn- 
ing in this Land between Here and 
There. What do you suppose Sue 
is doing now? 

(Back of the closed curtain Cho- 
rus sings the first stanza of “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush.”) 

narrator—Yes, Sue helped her 
mother with the laundry. Now let’s 
see what she is going to do next. 
(Curtain opens just wide enough 
to show Sue jumping rope turned 
by two other children.) After work 
comes a time for play. (Waits for 
rope-jumping to stop.) But does 
Sue play all the rest of the day? 
No. She wants to do something 
quiet, so she decides to read a book. 
Look, she has selected The Ginger- 
bread Boy. 

(Sue sat at one side of stage, pre- 
tending to read, while children from 
Plum Point School presented “The 
Gingerbread Boy” as found in the 
First Grade Book of “Our Singing 
World” series.) 

NARRATOR (in front of closed cur- 
tains) —Did you enjoy your first day 
with Sue? Hark! It must be Tues- 
day, for Sue is ironing. 

(Chorus sings second stanza of 
Mulberry Bush song.) 
NARRATOR—Again Sue follows work 
with play. (Curtain opens showing 


Sue and others playing hopscotch.) 
What will Sue do next? Read, of 
course, for Sue loves to read. What 
book have you chosen this time, 
Sue? (Leans over and peers.) I see. 
It is The Story of the Three Bears. 
Let’s join her. 

(Sue sat at one side and pretend- 
ed to read while Mt. Hope School 
rendered “The Three Bears” as 
found in the Kindergarten Book of 
“Our Singing World” series.) 

NARRATOR—Let’s see what Wed- 
nesday holds in store for Sue and 
for us. 

(Chorus sings third stanza of 
Mulberry Bush song.) 

NarRATOR—Although Sue has thor- 
oughly cleaned her room, she has 
plenty of energy left for play. (Cur- 
tain opens to show Sue and others 
playing jacks.) At last she has 
played enough. Can you guess what 
she will do next? Right, she'll read 
a book. No—two books this time. 
What are they? (Peers.) One is 
about children’s dances. The other 
is The Billy Goats Gruff. 

(Several pupils from each of the 
six schools did a creative dance. 
Then “The Billy Goats Gruff” as 
found in Book Two of “Our Sing- 
ing World” was presented by 
Randle Cliff School.) 

NARRATOR (rushing on stage)—I 
nearly overslept this morning. Sue 
is already helping her mother with 
the sewing. 

(Chorus sings sewing stanza of 
theme song.) 

narrator—After she finishes her 
sewing Sue is ready for play. (Cur- 
tain opens to show Sue bouncing a 
ball.) I wonder what she'll read to- 
day? We’re sure she will read. (Sue 
stops playing and selects two 
books.) Two books again. Well, we 
don’t mind because we become as 
interested as she does. (Peering 
again.) She has a book about in- 
struments and one called The Rag- 
gletaggletown Singers. Now, boys 
and girls, we shall be favored with 
some tonette and autoharp selec- 
tions played by children of the 
Land that lies somewhere between 
Here and There. Then enjoy with 
Sue the story of “The Raggletaggle- 
town Singers.” 

(County-wide tonette group 
played “Rousseau’s Hymn,” “Whip- 
poor-will,” and “Cuckoo” found in 
Melody Fun, by Buchtel.) 

(Several primary pupils, one 
from each school, played “Down in 
the Valley” on the autoharp. Sever- 
al upper-graders, one from each 
school, played “Home on _ the 
Range” on autoharps.) 

(Appeal School presented “The 
Raggletaggletown Singers’ as 
found in Book 3 of “Our Singing 
World.”) 

NarrRATOR—It is hard to realize 
that it is already Friday! Time flies 


when it is pleasantly spent. What 
will today offer? Something valu- 
able if you’re in the company of 
Sue, you may count on that. 

(Chorus sings baking stanza of 
theme song.) 

narraToR—So Sue helped with the 
baking for the week end. Look, she 
is now at play. (Curtains open to 
show Sue playing catch with other 
children.) And now, off she goes 
for a book. This time it is what? 
Chicken Licken. And away we go 
with her. 

(Island Creek School presented 
“Chicken Licken” as found in the 
First Grade Book of “Our Singing 
World” series.) 

NARRATOR—Five down and two 
days to go. 

(Chorus sings market stanza of 
theme song.) 

NARRATOR—So Sue is going to mar- 
ket today. (Curtain opens to show 
Sue playing with a doll.) She cares 
for her doll while her mother gets 
ready to go to the store. Now that 
she has put her baby to sleep, Sue 
can read while she waits. Read 
what? ( Peers.) I see. She has chos- 
en Sleeping Beauty. 

(Central School rendered “Slee p- 
ing Beauty” as found in Book 4 of 
“Our Singing World.”) 

NaRRATOR—Now it is 

Sunday. Sue is ready for 
church. What will she do 
while waiting for her 
mother and father to 
dress? See, she takes out a 
volume of a children’s en- 
cyclopedia. She is search- 
ing for what? Ah, I see! 
She wants to know about the com- 
posers of some great music—Bach 
and Handel. Why? Because she is 
going to sing songs by these great 
men when she joins the junior choir. 
“Let Songs of Praise Arise,” by 
Bach, and “Largo,” by Handel. I 
know everyone would like to hear 
the boys and girls from the Land 
between Here and There sing these 
very beautiful songs. Let’s join them 
when they arrive at church. (Moth- 
er, Father, and Sue walk slowly 
across the front of the stage as the 
Chorus sings “This is the way we go 
to church.”) 

(County-wide Chorus sang “Let 
Songs of Praise Arise” and “Lar- 
go.” 

NARRATOR—Good-by, Sue and chil- 
dren of the Land between Here and 
There. Thank you for letting us 
spend a week with you. But wait! 
What am I seeing? Here comes a 
parade. Remember these charac- 
ters? How nice it is to see them once 
more and to show our thanks as we 
applaud! 

(Children from the six schools 
who took part in the dramatizations 
marched across the stage and out 
through the auditorium.) 
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Sue is a well balanced child. 
She finds time to work and 
play and read every day. 
Follow her through 


SELMA TOYE 


Music Resource Teacher 
Calvert County Schools 
Maryland 
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Fact and fancy mingle 


CHARACTERS 


JUNIOR SPACE CADETS 
PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
memoens Dick, Bob, John, 
Harry, and others if desired. 
Of a committee. 
OUTER SPACE PEOPLE 


messencen—A hoy. 
astna—-The Magna of Asteroid Nine, 
a girl. 


TWINKLETS— Five or more girls, desig- 
nated as Twinklet Una, Twinklet 
Tua, Tria, Quadra, Penta, ete. 

SETTING 

Act 1.—A meeting room with a table 

and several chairs. 

dct U1-Astra’s headquarters on As- 

tervid Nine. 
Costume Notes 


Ali the Outer Space People wear 
straight, simple tunics. Messenger wears 
shorts under his tunic, Astra and Twink- 
lets wear white or light-colored Capri 
vants under theirs. Messenger’s tunic 
= a jagged lightning motif at the hem- 
line and one in silver foil across the 
front. He wears a close-fitting cap with 
small silver wing pieces over the ears. 
Astra’s tunic is white with a gold motif 
of jagged lightning which is repeated 
on the headband. The Twinklets wear 
light blue tunics ending in points. There 
are hollow half-tar motifs on their 
tunics and headbands in silver. 

Srecian Equirment 


The inter-astral communicator in Act 
Il is a boxlike instrument covered with 
aluminum foil. There are several dials 
and knobs on the front. On top of it 
rest two cardboard tubes covered with 
aluminum foil. One is a speaking tube; 
the other is for listening. 

Music for both the songs may be 
found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & MeCreary 
Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Act I 


(A meeting of the Junior Space 
Club. The President and Dick and 
Bob are chatting. John, Paul, and 
Harry enter, greet the others, and 
take seats. Secretary and Chairman 
enter last.) 

paesioent—The mecting of the 
Junior Space Club will please come 
to order. Let us open the meeting 
by singing our club song. 

Alt (rise and sing to tune of 
“Sailing, Sailing” ) 

Zooming, zooming, off into outer 
spac eC, 

It is our aim to try to train 

To enter inthe race. 

Whirling, swirling tests give us no 
fears. 

We soon will zoom to Mars and 
moon, 

As Space Age Pioneers. 

(All take seats.) 

presioent—Now will the Secretary 
please read the minutes of our last 
mecting. 

SECRETARY 
Ten members ofthe Junior Space 
Club met on (insert date). The 
minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. A visitor, Space 


risme and reading ) 


Paul, 


in this timely play 


Cadet John Wilson, told us of the 
need for volunteers to take space 
training so that they will be pre- 
pared to mect the rugged conditions 
of travel through outer space. High 
intelligence is needed, he said, to 
operate a rocket ship. A compact 
body is required with short, sturdy 
neck to withstand the terrific force 
of a iake-off into space. The diges- 
tive system must be one that will 
not be upset by weightlessness and 
must not be subject to motion sick- 
Five members of our Club 
volunteered to take required tests 
and training. They were Dick, Bob, 
John, Paul, and Harry. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

presipoent—If there are no correc- 
tions, the minutes will stand as read. 
Now let.us hear brief reports from 
our five volunteers. Dick, will you 
speak first? 

pick—First of all, I was given a 
After passing 
in a pressure 
chamber where electronic gadgets 
made a record of changes in my 
heart, blood, lungs, and nervous sys- 
tem under the kind of stresses I 
would meet in traveling through 
spac c. 

presioent—Thank you. What is 
your report, Bob? 

sos— After some routine examina- 
tions, I spent two days in a three- 
by-five-foot cabin, like the cabin of 
a rocket ship. There, tightly sealed 
off from outside contact, I breathed 
air at half pressure, lived on con- 
densed foods, and worked on prob- 
lems to test my mental alertness. 

presipoent— Thanks, Bob. Now let’s 
hear from John. 

Joun—Well, one thing we all did 
some lectures. We 
were told about the stresses of the 
take-off, for instance, due to the 
pull of gravity forces. The weight 
of the body increases greatly and 
all the tissues are pulled. It is hard 
to think or to focus the eyes. But 
experiments have shown that the 
space man can stand these strains. 

presioent— Thanks, John. Will you 
go on from there, Paul? 

pau—We were shown some ex- 
periments in speed. One cadet rode 
his rocket sled at the hichest speed 
attained on land. Then he came to 


ness. 


stiff physical exam. 
this, I was placed 


was to attend 


a sudden stop, almost as al rupt as 
hitting a stone wall. He was dazed 
but he soon recovered. 

PRESIDENT— These reports are most 
interesting. What can you add, 
Harry? 

Harry—After the terrific force of 
the take-off which greatly increases 
body weight, the space cadet expe- 
riences the other extreme—that of 
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being weightless. This is an eerie 
feeling which comes three or four 
minutes after the take-off. The pull 
of gravity ceases and there is no 
sensation of weight. The pilot, if 
not strapped to his seat, would float 
in the air. Through training, a 
space cadet can become accustomed 
to these conditions. 

presioent— Thank you, Harry. I 
am sure we all wish our junior ca- 
dets success in their training. Now 
may we have a report from the 
Space Travel Committee? 

CHAIRMAN—The committee on 
space travel submits the 
ing resolution (unfolds document, 
reads): “Be it resolved that: 

Now is the time 

For all of us to face 

The thought of getting ready 
For a trip through outer space—” 

(The speaker is interrupted by a 
sound off stage which is to be inter- 
preted as that made by a vehicle ar- 
riving from outer space. A vacuum 
cleaner might do for this. Junior 
Space Cadets look at each other, 
make exclamations, some jump up. 
Sound stops. Messenger enters.) 

MESSENGER 
ine )—Hail, Earthlings! I am a mes- 
senger from Asteroid Nine in outer 
space. Your good work has been 
noted. The beings on our planet 
have been working to help you. I 
have been sent to take one of you 
back with me in my space sphere 
for an important mission. Who will 
come? 

(Dick, Bob, John, Paul, and 
Harry raise their right hands with 
cries of “I will.” ) 

MESSENGER—I arm glad to see you 
are so eager. Suppose you each 
draw a number. The one who draws 
number nine will go with me. 

(Secretary writes on five slips 
quickly, hands them to the Presi- 
dent, who gives each of the five boys 
a chance to draw one. Each opens 
it. Four read aloud other numbers. 
Then Bob looks at his.) 

sos—Hurray! Number nine! 


follow- 


raising hand in greet- 


Aet Il 


(Astra, standing before her inter- 
astral communicator, turns knobs.) 

ASTRA (into communicator) —This 
is Astra on Asteroid Nine speaking 
over the inter-astral communicator. 
Calling all Twinklets! Calling all 
Twinklets! (Continued on page 68) 
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Words and Music by Beatrice Cole 
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FLORENCE CHUDNOV 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 92 
Brooklyn, New York 


FTER studying community helpers and workers with my 
A third-graders, I asked the children about the accom- 
plishments of their mothers. I was appalled to find that 
“Nothing” 
that Mother could bake, sew, or give a permanent. I knew 
the mothers’ abilities were greater and more varied, so I 
decided to initiate a project which I hoped would make 
mothers more important to each child. I wanted to prove 
that being housekeepers or wage earners did not exhaust 


was the majority opinion. A few mentioned 


the possibilities of mothers’ accomplishments. 

At a mothers’ meeting, I succeeded in arousing enthusi- 
asm for the project and promises of cooperation. Together 
we planned a series of weekly lessons. Each would be taught 
by a mother who demonstrated her specialty. These lessons 
were planned to correlate with our regular program, and 
to incorporate as many areas of learning as possible. 

Back in the classroom, we made a plan for writing about 
these lessons. Each one was to be described in writing by 
a committee of three volunteers. The child whose mother 
gave the lesson would report on how it felt to have his 
mother as teacher. Each lesson was to be followed by a 
question-and-answer period, and “thank you.” 

Participating mothers showed remarkable ingenuity in 
originating devices to motivate or make the lesson appeal- 
ing. We learned much more than we had originally antici- 
pated, and the pupil-mother-teacher rapport hit an all-time 
high. Pupil pride in Mother’s performance was gratifying. 
Excerpts from committee and individual reports follow. 


Typewriting Lesson 


Mrs. Schreibman, one of the first mothers to give us a 
lesson, showed the difference between handwriting and 
typewriting. She started her lesson by showing how the first 


women secretaries dressed many years ago. 


Comptometer Lesson 


Mrs. Braverman’s comptometer is a very useful and inter- 
esting machine. It does all sorts of arithmetic. It looks 
something like a typewriter. Mrs. Braverman has used the 
comptometer for many different jobs—in a lumberyard, 
atomic plant, infant store, and all kinds of factories. She 
gave us all a chance to use her machine. On the bottom, in 
front, there are little holes which tell the answer. 


My mother came to school and taught us how to use 
the comptometer. We learned that it can add, subtract, 
divide, and multiply. It was amazing to see how much 
faster it was to figure on the machine than with pencil. 

It felt very good to be the daughter of a teacher 
even if it is only part of the day. I was very proud of 
my mother because she explained it very clearly, and 
we understood it very well. NORA BRAVERMAN 


Shirt-Making Lesson 
Mrs. Milder showed us how she plans a shirt. She had 


a pattern, and the directions were in five languages— 
French, Spanish, German, English, and Italian. The pieces 


UNIT 
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of the pattern were 2 cuffs, 2 yokes, 1 pocket, and 2 
sleeves. Mrs. Milder learned to sew in Czechoslovakia. She 
wore a preity gray dress she had made. Mrs. Milder makes 
shirts for customers. She charges $3.00, using their material, 
and $5.00 if it is her own. Mrs. Milder pinned the pieces 
on Harry, and they began to look like a shirt. Harry will 
wear the shirt to school when it is finished. 
When my mother came to our class, she felt as proud 
as I did. I felt as though my mother could do almost 
anything. It made me feel like my mother was a real 
teacher. When my mother finished the shirt, I wore it. 
It was admired by everyone in the class, and even by 
Mr. Prigohzy, the principal. HARRY MILDER 


Ironing Lesson 


Mrs. Goyena is a very good ironer. She came to show 
us the importance of well-ironed clothes. First she showed 
us how she dampened the blouse. Then she held her left 
hand on the blouse, and with her right hand she held the 
handle of the iron. Mrs. Goyena also taught us some safety 
rules: (1) Never touch the metal part of the hot iron. 
(2) Never fool with the cord. (3) Hold the handle at all 
times when ironing. 

My mother came on March 13th to show us how to 
iron. She brought a blouse that was wrinkled. Then my 
mother ironed it to show us the difference. My mother 
and I prepared for this lesson. I thought she did pretty 
well for a mother. It felt a litle funny to have my 
mother as a teacher. MARY GOYENA 


Baking Lesson 


One or two children in each row got a chance to help 
Mrs. Finn. She also let some children pick the shapes of 
the cookies. We learned many things from this lesson for 
science and math. We learned that 4 Ib. and % Ib. equals 
42 lb. There are two % cups in | whole cup. In 2 cups 
there are four % cups. There are five ¥2 cups in 2% cups 
of flour. By beating the batter, Mrs. Finn put air into it. 
The electricity helped turn the motor of the beater. The 
heat makes the cookies spread because the heat melts the 
butter and sugar. 

Hair Grooming 

We were very happy to have Mrs. Gerlernter give us the 
lesson. She showed us how easy it is to style ourselves. She 
showed us also how a simple combing helps. She advised 
some girls to have their hair thinned. She told the boys 
what combing could do for them. Mrs. Gerlernter told us 
how she first got started in hair grooming. We thought 
this lesson was very helpful. 


Machine Sewing 


Mrs. Rosenblith showed how to operate a sewing ma- 
chine. It was very exciting. The machine went so fast the 
children could not believe their eyes. Sue’s mother made an 
apron for Mrs. Chudnov and Mrs. Larkin right in the 
room. She let all the children help to make a tablecloth. 
Every child autographed it. The tablecloth is a good re- 
minder of Mrs. Rosenblith’s visit. Many of us wish we 
could use the sewing machine every day because it is a 
wonderful invention. 


My mother came to school to give us a lesson in ma- 
chine sewing. She bought the machine about 15 years 
ago, thinking that when she had a little girl she could 
make clothes for her. When mother made the apron, she 
used the ruffler which gathered the apron. There is also 
a zipper foot, a buttonholer, (Continued on. page 60) 
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Stamp Collecting 
— Tool for Learning 


my fifth-graders started collecting 
stamps, I had been depressed by their in- 
ability to grasp fundamental concepts of the 
world about them. In my previous experience, 
teaching in an Air Force Base school, geogra- 
phy was “a breeze.” A discussion of a distant 
region was always meaningful because the chil- 
dren had lived in many parts of the world, and 
frequently one or two had lived in the country. 
But now many pupils came from families that 
were unable to furnish the children with an en- 
riched background. Only a few had ever been 
beyond the state line, or had visited nearby his- 
torical places. For these reasons, I tried to find 
some means of stimulating their interest in the 
world at large. Stamp collecting served this pur- 
pose far beyond my expectations. 


Expense for Materials 


Beginner's equipment costs next to nothing. 
The first stamps can be accumulated from in- 
coming mail at home, and from friends and 
neighbors who may get more varied mail. 

The child can make a satisfactory loose-leaf 
stamp album from 82” x 11” sheets of unruled 
punched notebook paper. 

Stamp hinges cost about twenty cents for one 
thousand. These are little transparent pieces 
of gummed paper that fasten a stamp to the al- 
bum page without damaging the stamp. 

More expensive equipment, such as tongs for 
picking up stamps, magnifying glass, and a full- 
size album, is unnecessary for the beginner in 
a classroom activity such as this. 


Stamp Club 


Soon after the fifth-graders began accumulat- 
ing stamps, they wanted a stamp club. But their 
use of stamps was more extensive, as a later list 
of correlated activities will indicate. 

Using stamps as a teaching medium need not 
be limited to fifth-graders or active stamp col- 
lectors. Some of our uses may be adapted by 
other groups. One second-grade teacher, who 
was interested in our stamp project, used the 
half-cent Franklin stamps to motivate a hand- 
writing lesson. She revealed that each neat pa- 
per relating to Franklin’s birthday was to get 
a Franklin stamp pasted on it. “These were the 
neatest papers of the year,” this teacher re- 
ported. 

Our class arranged a stamp table in one cor- 
ner of the room. Children who finished their 
regular classwork could quietly trade stamps, 


soak and dry them, or read newspaper clippings 
or books about them. 


Advice to Club Members 


1. Collect rather than buy stamps at first. 
Later, if individual interest and weekly allow- 
ances permit, the child can buy some additions 
to his collections. However, this should not be 
encouraged as a classroom activity unless the 
teacher knows that such purchases will not bur- 
den parents financially, and will not embarrass 
some pupils who cannot get them. 

2. Learn how to soak stamps off envelopes 
and package wrappings, and press them be- 
tween two blotters until they are dry. 

3. Learn how to use stamp hinges correctly. 
Instructions on the package show how to affix 
them. Gluing stamps to the album page should 
be discouraged; it destroys their value. 

4. Make stamp-album covers of colored con- 
struction paper, reinforced with cardboard if 
desired. Lightly rule pages of album, and mark 
off in sections 1” wide and 1%” high. Most 
stamps will fit this space. 

5. Children who show an interest in continu- 
ing stamp collecting, as a hobby, may want to 
write H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. D 711, Boston 
17, Massachusetts, to obtain information about 
stamp offerings and equipment for viewing and 
handling them. Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, 
published in Sidney, Ohio, is full of information 
for the collector and social-studies pupil. 


Games with Stamps 


A Stamp Hunt—Each child contributes sev- 
eral stamps from his group of duplicates. Then 
clip two or more stamps together and hide them 
in the classroom. Enough should be hidden so 
that each child has a chance to find some. As 
soon as the stamps are discovered, the finders 
sit down to examine their prizes, and add them 
to their collections, or swap for other stamps. 

A Stamp Auction—This is a good way to ex- 
change duplicates, and to acquire some special 
stamps—if the buyer is willing to “pay the 
price” in toy money, or perhaps a number of 
other duplicates which he has saved to trade. 

Map Marcuinc—Place enough stamps for 
each child in the class near a wall map. The 
children can study stamps and map in their 
spare time. When the game starts, the stamps 
are turned face down. Play begins as each child 
picks up a stamp and fastens it in the proper 
place on the map with a gummed stamp hinge. 


MARY ANN MARGER 
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Correlations 


Socia, Sruptes—Stamps were used to illus- 
trate historical events connected with various 
units. Sometimes the stamp motivated further 
study and research. For example, the chart on 
the War between the States featured stamps of 
Lincoln, Lee, and Grant, and also included a 
stamp of Clara Barton. Her life was studied in 
relation to the American Red Cross which she 
organized later. Booker T. Washington, whose 
new freedom eventually led to the establishment 
of Tuskegee Institute, was also represented. The 
stamps on the completed charts were protected 
by sheets of clear plastic. 

Lanocuace Artrs—Oral and written reports 
centered around the stamp collection as a 
whole, and around individual stamps and sets. 
The latter smaller collections were grouped in 
different categories, and sometimes suggested 
other topics for future units. Our stamp collec- 
tions gave the children something to talk about, 
and the project was one in which each child 
was generally enthusiastic. 

Letter writing is a “natural” during a stamp 
project. At this time, fifth-graders may become 
interested in foreign pen pals from whom they 
can get unusual stamps. Business letters can be 
written in reply to imaginary, but typical, stamp 
advertisements. (Be sure that the children un- 
derstand that stamp companies usually send 
stamps on approval with free offers, and that 
these approvals must either be returned or paid 
for. ) 

Children will get a thrill out of sending for 
first-day covers. These are obtained by sending 
a self-addressed envelope to the post office sell- 
ing a stamp on the first day it is used. Stamp 
columns in newspapers and stamp magazines 
announce these places and dates in advance. A 
neatly addressed envelope adds to the attractive- 
ness of the first-day cover. 

Art AND HanpworkK—The children designed 
stamps to commemorate news events such as 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. “Original 
stamps” can be used to (Continued on page 70, 
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A report of a summer-school session 
Upper-Graders 
Studied India 


VIVIAN RUSHWORTH 


aM so glad that I gave up summer camp to 
{ come to school,” said Sandy. 

“I wouldn't have missed this study of India 
for anything!” commented Libby, another gifted 
youngster. 

Many others, who had never before found 
satisfaction in school, were reported by parents 
to be “bubbling over” when they came home 
each day. At the end of the summer session, one 
girl wrote, “This is the first and only time I’ve 

Ts ever enjoyed school.” Endless remarks of this 
type, from children of many different back- 


= 
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grounds and abilities, gave strong indication 
that we truly had reached the children. But 
why? I believe the main reason was that our 
unit on India went beyond the usual superficial, 
stereotyped, travel-type study, and pointed up 
certain fundamental principles and ideas. 

This study took place at Stanford Univer- 
sity’s summer demonstration school. It was de- 
signed to provide the graduate students in edu- 
cation with a rich observation situation. The 
unit was organized with the cooperation of the 
elementary education staff, primarily under 
the leadership of Dr. Fannie Shaftel and Dr. 
Wesley Sowards. Dr. Winfield Christiansen, 
principal of Stanford Elementary School, con- 
tinued his duties with an almost completely 
new faculty. A combination of sixth- and sev- 
enth-grade pupils, from neighboring commu- 
nities, created a heterogeneous group. 

Among the factors contributing to our appar- 
ent success were these: 

1. We had class from 9:00 a.m. until 12:00 
M. This meant there wasn’t really enough time 
to do all we wanted, but neither was there 
enough time to get bored. 

2. Relaxation from strict scheduling helped 
create positive attitudes toward schoolwork. 

3. During the afternoons I was free to pre- 
pare for the next day’s teaching, and this in- 
sured good use of the three-hour period. 

4. I had an assistant in the classroom, and 
a third person helped to get last-minute mate- 
rials, and order the films I requested. However, 
I intend to do the same unit in the regular 
school year, without extra help, and I expect 
to achieve good results. 


Preparing to Teach India 


With a scant background on India six weeks 
before summer school started, I was somewhat 
apprehensive about serving as teacher. There- 
fore, | began reading as much as I could, and 
looking everywhere for resource material. I was 
amazed at what I uncovered—films, artifacts, 
study prints, records, tapes, and books, from 
audio-visual departments and local libraries. 
More material came from people who had vis- 
ited India. The Government of India Tourist 
Office, 19 E. 49th St., New York 17, N.Y., sup- 
plied travel posters and films. Having adequate 
materials is almost as important as the teacher’s 
enthusiasm for doing a thorough job. 

Harold R. Isaac's Scratches on Our Minds; 
American Images of China and India (John 
Day; 1958), was the most significant book I 


me read. It discusses impressions Americans have of 
‘. mie India and how they get them. I was intrigued 
Boe: by this idea, and used it as a basic approach. 
Progress of the Unit 
{e's We started with “a barren environment,” and 
4 made a real effort to discover the “scratches” 
ts these children had on their minds. 
> 
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They began by answering this question in 
writing, “When you think of India, what comes 
to your mind?” The first art work also showed 
their images of India and Indians. These bar- 
ren and erroneous pictures exhibited by the 
pupils at the beginning of the unit made the 
“scratches” at the end seem vivid and mature. 

Indian students attending Stanford Univer- 
sity proved to be a rich source of accurate in- 
formation. Becoming personally acquainted with 
people from India (or any other country), and 
learning how they look, act, feel, and think, 
cannot be matched by other audio or visual ma- 
terials of any kind. 

Hearing the voice and words of Mr. Vyas 
Thirtha, as he spoke of Gandhi, was interesting 
and instructive. Mr. Hiren Roy’s talk about the 
writings and philosophy of Tagore was equally 
impressive, 

Dr. Margaret Cormack, author of The Hindu 
Woman (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; 1953), was also one 
of our resource speakers. She has spent many 
years in India. Dr. Cormack has definite ideas 
about the topics and problems which should be 
included in a study of India: (1) their group- 
mindedness and communal living; (2) their 
economy of scarcity as opposed to our economy 
of abundance; (3) the differences between their 
tools and machines and ours; (4) India’s shift- 
ing social structure; (5) their need for outside 
help in community development. 

People like to be appreciated for the accom- 
plishments of their culture and art in the past 
and the present. The classical dance of India, 
the skill of its musicians, sculptors, artists, 
writers, and craftsmen, impressed my pupils tre- 
mendously. They began to wonder about the 
place of creativity and the arts in our culture. 
They began to think about the ideas which af- 
fect men’s lives, and the contribution of a na- 
tion’s spiritual leaders and thinkers to its prog- 
ress. Some children (Continued on page 64) 
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Children 
Observe Their 


Teacher and Principal 


ARENTS as well as teachers had fun 

guessing the identity of school personnel 
portrayed by children in grades 2-5. Portraits 
made in each grade level were displayed in 
the corridors next to the classrooms. Chil- 
dren were enthusiastic about this project, 
which could be tried at your next Open 
House during American Education Week 
or P.T.A. night. 

Ask children to observe their principal 
and their teacher for one week before meet- 
ing for art class. We placed special stress 
on their powers of observation and retention 
of details such as color of hair, eyes, and 
clothes worn that week. 

Usually a favorite color could be detected 
by the children, since the people being ob- 
served would wear a certain color more than 
once during that period. This was later dis- 
cussed with the classroom teacher, to check 
accuracy of observation. 

Then the art teacher discussed with the 
children placement of features and the gen- 
eral contour of the face. Is it round or oval? 
Using other children as models in front of 
the room, it was agreed that the shape is 
more oval than round. It does no harm to let 
children "see" the position of features thus: 
the eyes are about halfway between the chin 
and the top of the head; the nose is halfway 
between the chin and the eyebrows. The ears 
extend as far down as the nose, and as far 
up as the eyebrows. The eyes are usually 
spaced, it was discovered, one eye's width 
apart. This was not intended to set forth a 
formula for drawing, but to guide their 
powers of observation. The discussion devel- 
oped a method of analyzing points often 
overlooked, 

The children were then ready to mentally 
project on paper their impressions of their 
teacher and principal. Volunteers in each class 
were asked to do the special teachers of art, 
music, gym, library, remedial reading, the 
nurse, the dental hygientist, and the instru- 
mental music teacher. 

After the portraits were drawn, an evalua- 
tion was made by the children. One drawing 
from each class was chosen to mount and dis- 
play in the main corridor of the school. The 
child's name and grade were placed under- 
neath each picture, and the display was en- 
joyed by all. 
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From Books: 


What Stories Have 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


TORIES selected for children to illustrate should have, above all, 
strong emotional appeal. They should relate in some way to the 
child's former or familiar experiences. Scenes simply and clearly set, 
characters that the child would enjoy impersonating, and that all- 
satisfying quality—something of the unexpected. 
These books, of one story each, have been selected with this need 
in mind. Probably some of them are now in your school. 
A DOG CAME TO SCHOOL by Lois Lenski. A Davy Book, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1955, $1.50, ages 6-7. Tiny book with expressive pictures. 
DEER IN THE SNOW by Miriam Schlein. Abelard-Scheman, 1956, 
$2.50, 5-8. This is the way of the woods." 
THE NIGHT THE LIGHTS WENT OUT by Don Freeman, who also 
made the spotlighted illustrations. The Viking Press, 1958, $2.00, 
9-11. A little boy who says "Wowie" when he gets excited tries to 
decide what to be when he grows up. 
THE HORSE WITH THE HIGH HEELED SHOES by Louis Slobodkin. 
The Vanguard Press, 1954, $2.50, 10-11. "A lady can be a lady, no 
matter what she wears," was a lesson learned by an old lady whose 
horse lived in a “horse apartment house." 
LET'S GO TO ASANITATION DEPARTMENT by Joanna Cochrane. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1958, $1.95, 8-10. For the factual-minded, or 
the absent-minded. this book has everything! Think of the possibili- 
ties for drawing vehicles, and cartoon strips. 
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“IT” for Child Art? 


THE WIDOW WOMAN AND HER GOAT by Mary Walsh. A 
Borzoi Book, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949, $1.75, 6-10. It is the cream 
of Irish folklore, with some dialect, but charmingly human. 

Some excellent children's books are timeless. One that would in- 
spire children's original art now, or years from now, is the 1953 
Caldecott Medal winner, The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward. The pic- 
tures are big, simple, moving for anyone of any age. 

The feeling of space and size achieved by the excellent drawings, 
surrounded by much white paper, is accentuated by the textures 
found in this outpost communi- 
ty. Rugged countryside, bits of 
the Canadian forest, working- 
men's clothes, and biggest bear, 
are portrayed with real art. 

Callie McNeil's second-grade 
children of Rosedale Elemen- 
tary school, Baltimore County, 
Maryland, drew the Biggest 
Bear in crayon, and later paint- 
ed a mural to illustrate the sto- 
ry (see photo). 

One point about getting orig- 
inal illustrations from children. 
Try reading stories to them, 
have a discussion to clear up 
questions, and give the children 


time to do their painting. 4 


Photograph from Lois M. Younkin, Art Teacher, Rosedale and 
Fullerton El y Schools, Balti County, Maryland 
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Thanksgiving 
Mural 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


HILDREN are still asked to paint the Pil- 

grims' Thanksgiving. In a way, today's 
Thanksgiving should mean as much to our chil- 
dren as the Pilgrims’ first feast did to them. 
This year we could play up paintings of joy- 
fulness in the fullness of our season, our har- 
vest, and our churches. 

No other project is more enjoyable to boys 
and girls than the planning of a mural—a group 
endeavor. We have pupils express a desire to 
work on a certain committee—people com- 
mittee, snow committee, trees, and so on. Each 
committee is responsible for its own part. 

This mural was made by children in Mary 
LiCurci's second grade. Chalk was used to 
sketch it and crayons to outline the tempera. 


ART APPRECIATION IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Photographs by Anthony Kauth 


Picture of the Week 


JAMES J. SALAMONE 


Art Teacher, Dutch Broadway School 
Elmont, New York 


4b bertarieed art appreciation in school is by no means a simple 
task. One feels more secure in dealing with matters of art his- 
tory, design principles, and everyday uses of art and art materials. 

I've had a great desire to have my classes see, know, and appreciate 
many of the beautiful paintings and works of art that have for years 
given me so many pleasant hours. 

To begin with, | used post-card-size reproductions with the help of 
an opaque projector. This was a start—I did not feel it was enough. 
To be fully appreciated and truly enjoyed, paintings must be around 
at all times. Children should live with them, and new work must be 
added from time to time. Chances for discussion should be provided, 
and expression of feelings should be encouraged. 

Thanks to our P.T.A. and their initial donation of $200.00, | was 
able to purchase reproductions of famous art and select proper 
frames. They were displayed in the corridor. For a beginning this was 
fine; however, how could we get the children and teachers to become 
aware of these fine reproductions? 

1 decided to hang one of the paintings on a bulletin board in the 
cafeteria, since practically all children visit the cafeteria. | placed a 
large sign labeled "Picture of the Week" beside it, and another small- 
er one under the painting with the name of the painting, artist, and 
dates. (Continued on page 52) 
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Personages from Paintings 


ELIZABETH SKIDMORE SASSER 


Associate Professor, Architecture and Allied Arts 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


we 


Mrs. Preake and Baby Mary, by an 
unknown limner 


AN ACQUAINTANCE with people from famous portraits offers 
many rewards to children and teachers. Personages from paintings 
(or you might call them round people from square canvases) invite the 
observer to cottages and palaces; they hold out passports to far-distant 
lands, or provide glimpses of cities and farms close at hand. In the com- 
pany of "mache" people, it is easy to explore the past or the present. 
For teachers of social studies, portrait painting provides a primary 
source of information. Portraits disclose how people dressed, and give 
hints concerning the etiquette which guided behavior. The artist who 
reveals so much about humanity in his brush strokes often adds further 
data by showing the furniture and the rooms where his subjects lived. 
For art teachers, portraits not only contain a treasury of cultural 
history, but may act as a stimulant to creativity. 
The making of papier-mache characters in- 
spired by persons depicted in portraits helps to 
bring about a vivid understanding of costume 
and custom, as well as insight into human 

nature as it is captured by the artist. 

Making and dressing the figure is a begin- 
ning. The experience becomes richer if the 
background is also recreated. 

"Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary,” placed in a 
setting of colonial New England, introduces a 
study of seventeenth-century housing, furniture, 
and a way of life. 

Goya's boy with his birds and greedy cats, 

tures in the realm of children's dress, games 
played, and how the behavior expected of chil- 
dren may have changed over the centuries. 
Understanding and an appreciation of art 
may be acquired by intelligent observation; 
but a bonus of eagerness and delight enter in- 
to appeciation motivated by creative action! 


Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga, Francisco 
de Goya, Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, The Jules S$. Bache Collection, 1949 


Infanta Maria Theresa 
Diego Rodriguez Velasquez 
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WE HAVE weeks set aside for almost everything. There is a 
"Be Kind to Animals Week," and so on. How about a “Be 
Kind to Books Week"? Make some shelves for those orphan books. 

Measure the space you have free for some bookshelves. The 
two side boards will be the height you decide upon [allow for 4” 
legs from the Sears & Roebuck catalog). 

Consider available woods for the project. White pine will keep 
the cost down. The hardwoods will have a refined look, but are 
more expensive. Be sure the wood you select is not warped. 

Shelves, as shown, are made from |” boards: 2 sides 33” x 10”, 
top and bottom 30” x 10”, 2 shelves 28” x 10”, and 6 strips 
8” x |” x |” for the braces. (These will set back on 10” boards.) 
Wood, $3.50; 4 legs, $2.00; | pt. paint, $.78; total cost, $6.28. 


Do You Need More Bookshelves? 


GRACE GANNON 


. | 


3. Glue and screw breces. 


‘ 


RIGHT } 
ANGLE) 


THIS is a project in con- 
struction that should be 
included in the elemen- 
tary school years. Any 
child who can read the 
directions can do the 
work with little or no 
help. It could also be 


done by a group. 
7. Glue and NAIL on bottom, 8. Screw on metal plates for legs. 9. Three coats of paint or varnish, 
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ORIES 


OLOMON SQUIRREL was worried, There was really 
no reason why he should be, It was early Novem- 
ber and winter was most certainly coming soon. But 
Solomon’s snug little hollow tree home was well filled 
with nuts and seeds for winter eating. The old tree 
was in a sheltered part of the forest. “But is it warm 
ane enough?” thought Solomon. He was a very intelligent 
a ad little animal who liked the finer things of life. And 
me ts what could be finer in winter than a cozy warm bed 
be be and a good food supply. He liked to snooze for days, 
ia: even weeks at a time, then wake up, nibble some 
ae food, and go happily back to sleep. 
eas Solomon combed his claws through his soft, brown 
fae: fur. It did seem that his coat was not quite as thick 
er i as it should be at this time of year. Was it possible 
Re that he might get a bit chilly during the middle of 
the winter? 
On a sunny, fall day Solomon set out. He wanted 
to see if he could find some way to make sure of be- 
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ing comfortable during the winter. As usual, his first 
thought was to see his friends, the Brown children. 
They lived in the big white house across the road 
from the forest. On that particular day, Bob, Betty, 
and Johnny were playing ball in the yard with two 
other children. There was a boy about Bob’s size and 
a little girl no bigger than Johnny. They were too busy 
to notice Solomon so he whisked up the big birch 
tree to watch for a while. The little girl had left her 
doll in its buggy under the tree. Solomon stopped on 
the lowest branch to investigate. The doll looked just 
like a real baby except that it was much smaller. 
Solomon watched carefully to see if it would move 
or cry. He remembered having seen such things be- 
fore. But he couldn’t remember much about them. 

The children’s game was interrupted by Mrs. 
Brown. “Come get on your sweaters,” she called. “It’s 
too cool to be outside without them.” 

The children ran into the house. Then Johnny 
called to the smaller girl, “Ann, you'd better bring 
one for Johanna, too. She'll get cold out here under 
the tree.” 

When they came out, Ann came running with a 
square of soft, fluffy, pink stuff. She tucked it over 
the doll. “There, Johanna,” she said to the doll, 
“this blanket will keep you good and warm. Now 
have a nice nap.” And away she ran to play. 

Solomon’s ears perked up. A blanket would keep 
one warm. Just the thing for him to have in his hol- 
low tree home! 

Never before had Solomon touched anything be- 
longing to the children. But this was just too tempt- 
ing. He scurried down the tree. He leaped to the 
edge of the doll buggy. He was just snatching the 
pink blanket with his teeth when a scream came 
from the yard. All the children came running. 

“You leave my dolly alone!” cried the little girl. 

Solomon had never been so frightened in his life. 
There was no time to run for the forest, so he scamp- 
ered up the tree to the very topmost branches. He 
tried to hide among the leaves. 

“Oh, it’s Sclomon,” cried Betty. “He wouldn’t hurt 
your doll, Ann! He’s our friend. He’s the smartest 
little squirrel you ever saw.” 

“But he was taking her blanket,” sobbed Ann. She 
pointed to the pink square that now hung over the 
side of the buggy. 

“That’s so,” said Bob thoughtfully. “That’s the 
first time he’s ever done anything like that. He must 
really want that blanket. But what for? He couldn’t 
eat it!” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Johnny. “He wants it to keep 
himself warm with this winter. (Continued on page 70) 
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RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


AMA VANVEEZIE, round and plump as a butter ball, 

pushed back from the breakfast table. She folded her 

napkin carefully and then said, “I have news for every- 
one. This Thanksgiving Day is going to be different.” 

“How different?” asked Hildy in alarm. 

“Always before, we’ve had ten to a dozen extra ones for 
dinner,” said Mama. “This year we'll have just our own 
little family.” 

“No company?” gasped Tunis, a piece of bread half- 
way to his mouth. 

“Your Mama is right,” nodded Papa VanVeezie. “Ex- 
tra guests make extra work. I’m sure it will be very pleas- 
ant to sit down with only five of us around the table.” 

“Oh, boy!” squealed Muffie. “A whole big turkey and 
just five of us to eat it! Won’t that be fun, Hildy?” 

“T don’t know,” said Hildy thoughtfully. “I’m not sure 
I’ll like it. Won't it be sort of--of dull or something?” 

“Why, no, child,” laughed Mama VanVeezie. “Lots of 
families eat Thanksgiving dinner alone.” 


“Well,” declared Mama firmly, “it’s time we did!” 

On Friday and Saturday before Thanksgiving, the 
VanVeezie house was cleaned from attic to basement. 
That left Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday for cooking 
and baking. Everyone wanted to help. As Thanksgiving. 
Day grew nearer, there was a feeling of excitement in 
the air. Or was it a feeling of mystery? 

Papa went to the vegetable cave and picked the biggest 
pumpkin from the shelf. 

“We'll need plenty of pie,” he chuckled softly. “Plen- 
ty of good pumpkin pie.” 

Muffie cracked black walnuts and washed raisins and 
currants. When she had the right amount measured out, 
she added more. 

“We like lots of cookies,” she whispered. “Lots and lots 
of them because .. .” 

She lowered her head and giggled in the bowl. 

Hildy hummed as she rolled the noodle dough. She 
would be cutting noodles for a long time because she had 
mixed up a double batch. 

“We can’t skimp on noodles,” she thought, and her éyes 
twinkled with a secret. “Someone might drop in for din- 
ner. Someone might happen to do that!” 

Over at the sink Tunis scrubbed vegetables; white and 
purple turnips, smooth brown potatoes, plump yellow 
sweet potatoes, and waxy onions. 

“An army couldn’t eat this many,” he thought, “But,” 
he grinned, “we may need them.” 

Mama Van Veezie was tripping about the kitchen, busy 
with her own thoughts. 

“It’s the biggest and plumpest turkey we've ever had,” 


“But not our family!” said Hildy. 


~ ALLY opened her eyes. The first faint light of the early 
November morning was coming through the window. 
Sally could hear the wind blowing through the tall pine 
trees just outside the window. She snuggled down under 
the covers and waited to hear her father start the fire in 
the big kitchen fireplace downstairs. She knew as the 
smoke went up the chimney, heat would come through 
the great stones and make her room more comfortable. 
Sally was not sleepy this morning. Funny, you never 
seem very sleepy on mornings when you do not have to get 
up. Sally watched her window, and then her whole room, 
turn pink. The sun gave such beautiful color to the sky 
in the early morning sunrise. Sally was glad it was going 
to be a nice day. She and Mother had planned so many 
things to do. She smiled as she saw her new cape. It was 
dark brown. It had taken Mother a long time to weave 
the material and it had taken Sally a very long time to 
gather the bark and husks used to dye the cloth. Sally 
had helped plant the flax last spring and she helped 
Mother on many evenings spinning the wool and flax into 
the long thread. The cloth in her cape was called linsey- 
woolsey cloth because it was made from linen and wool. 
Today was the first day Sally would wear her cape. She 
tried it on many times. It was long and warm and made 
her feel very grown up. It was her very first cape. She had 
always worn a shawl before—but today she would wear 
her lovely new cape to church. Sally heard her father 
downstairs. He was raking up the ashes in the big fire- 
place and Sally knew the cabin would soon be warm. 


she was thinking. “I must make (Continued on page 54) 


Sally thought of the fun they all had last night when 
they put the new bearskin rug in front of the fireplace. 
Mother said it was a beautiful big rug but she did not 
know if she was going to enjoy it. Every time she looked 
at the size of the rug it would remind her of the danger 
Father had faced when he killed the big bear, Father had 
had a narrow escape because the bear was so big. In a 
rage he had rushed at Father but luckily caught his foot 
and stumbled over an old hidden log or Father might not 
be here today. Sally shivered. She could not imagine life 
in the cabin without Father. 

Ummm-—something smelled so good. Oh, yes! It must 
be the bacon and corncakes for breakfast. 

“Sally, are you awake?” At Mother’s cheerful voice, 
Sally jumped up and started dressing. “I will be right 
down, Mother! Happy Thanksgiving Day to you and 
Father,” Sally called as she peered over the top of the lad- 
der which led to the loft. Father blew a kiss. 

It did not take Sally long to get into her clothes, even 
though she did have three (Continued on page 59) 
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The Bad Boy of Plymouth 


OHN BILLINGTON sat on the ground, his back 
J against a small tree stump. His long, thin 
arms were curled tightly around his knees. The 
late fall sun felt warm on his freckled face. John 
watched as everyone bustled around, getting 
ready for this feast of Thanksgiving. 

Captain Miles Standish was nailing together 
slabs of wood for more tables. Elder Brewster 
was talking to Squanto and at the same time 
stirring some food in an iron pot which hung 
from a wooden frame over one of the fires. 
Even Governor Bradford was busy, helping out 
here, or giving some advice there. 

But not John—no one seemed to want his 
help. The women had not asked him to bring 
any food down from the houses—the men had 
not asked him to bring firewood or dig clams on 
the shore. Even Squanto had gently pushed him 
aside when he tried to help the Indians carry 
the deer. Now he sat by himself at the edge of 
the clearing and tried to keep back the tears. A 
seven-year-old boy who had crossed the danger- 
ous ocean and had lived through the past win- 
ter of sickness and hunger should not be crying 
on this happy day of Thanksgiving. 


KAY CLARK 


“It’s my own fault,” John mumbled to him- 
self, “I never seem to do the right thing.” He 
began to think about some of his mistakes. 

He and his brother should have known that 
fooling with their father’s musket in the cabin 
of the “Mayflower” was dangerous, especially 
with an open bucket of gunpowder close by. 

“You might have blown this ship to pieces!” 
Captain Jones had roared when he discovered 
the boys. 

Then, during the early spring, John had gone 
into the woods alone. He had known this was 
wrong but he was so sure he would not get lost, 
that he was a very surprised boy when he could 
not find his way back to the settlement. For 
five days he had wandered about, eating wild 
berries until some Indians found him and took 
him back to their village. 

“If I could only make up for being bad, by 
doing something for them!” thought the boy. 
“If I could only feel that I belong.” 

Just then he saw his father and his brother 
Francis coming into the clearing. They had 
been fowling with a party of men and Indians. 
Over their shoulders were slung wild turkeys 


~~ 


Clip, clop, clop . . 


and wild ducks. When the Pilgrims had invited 
Massasoit to join them in their feasting, they 
had not expected him to bring ninety others 
and plan to stay a few days. 

Now food was beginning to be laid upon the 
rough tables. John moved closer as mothers 
called their children together and each family 
placed their own dishes before them. There 
were a few extra dishes for Indians but many 
of them squatted about with the quickly woven 
grass mats or plates of bark before them. 

But just as Elder Brewster was about to bow 
his head, John glanced up at Fort Hill above 
them. A short gasp came from his lips. In all 
the excitement of the day, they had forgotten 
their flag! The rough pole stuck up against 
the brilliant blue sky without St. George’s Cross 
flying from it. 

“Mr. Brewster!” John’s voice cut through the 
quiet that had fallen over these people with 
bowed heads. 

He saw his brother’s arm reach out to stop 
him, but John darted under it and went quickly 
to the head of the center table where Elder 
Brewster stood, A (Continued on page 69) 


Little Shway Shway 


JEAN HUDSON 


up, clop, clop ..... Clip, clop, clop .... . That is the sound that 
Shway Shway makes as he trots down the road pulling Hussain in 

the cart. Clip, clop, clop..... 
Shway Shway is the donkey of Hussain, a boy who lives in Saudi 


Arabia. He is called Shway Shway because those words mean “slow” in 
the Arabic language. Hussain, who loves to ride fast, thinks his donkey 
is the slowest-moving animal in all of Arabia. 

Yet one morning in November, in this faraway country, Shway Shway 
went trotting down the road so briskly that his young master bounced 
up and down on the driver’s seat. When Hussain got over being surprised 
at his donkey, he started to sing. The wheels of the little cart seemed to 
sing a song too, as they rolled around and around over the rough pebbly 
road. The village where Hussain and Shway Shway lived was soon left 
behind, and now there was only sand on each side of the road. The sand 
was piled into dunes by the wind that blew so often. 

Hussain decided that the cool breeze blowing in from the Persian Gulf 
must make Shway Shway feel like moving faster than usual. Perhaps even 
a donkey can tell when the hottest days of the year are over. 

The road wound into the date gardens. Although it was cailed a gar- 
den, this place was really much more like a wood. Here the date trees 
grew very high and very straight, and ’way up at the top of them, hang- 
ing beneath the green palm leaves, grew huge bunches of dates. They 
were red now, but when they were picked and dried, they became dark 
brown. 

Shway Shway liked it in the date gardens. He twitched his ears back 
and forth, which is, of course, a donkey’s way of saying, “It is so pleasant 
in here this morning, Hussain. I feel good!” 

Hussain liked the date gardens, too. They were green and cool. Along 
| the road was a big irrigation ditch which brought water from wells to 
' / the trees. In Saudi Arabia it very seldom rains, and all the water for 


the date trees must be brought into the gardens by these ditches. 
Deep in the gardens, Hussain and Shway Shway came to a place where 
Arab men were climbing the trees and cutting (Continued on page 52) 
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‘Nothing Ever Happens to Me!” 


——_ WINSLOW aimed his water pistol sulk- 

ily at a passing hen and squirted. The sur- 
prised hen leaped and squawked. Frankie’s 
mother, busy hanging up a few towels on the 
clothesline between the yard’s two oaks, old 
trees twined with blossoming coral vines and 
dripping with moss, looked up and laughed. 

“You're getting to be a very good shot, 
honey,” she commented. When Frankie’s sullen 
face didn’t clear she added gently, “You’re good 
in a lot of ways, Frankie. You help your father 
with the chores and me with the housework— 
and, well, you’re just nice to have around. Since 
tomorrow is Thanksgiving I’m putting you at 
the top of my list—you and Delcie and Joe, all 
of you. Your father and I are so thankful for 
our three good children.” 

Frankie’s pent-up resentment finally burst. 

“Well, what have I got to be thankful for? 
An old water pistol!” 

Mrs. Winslow said quietly, “Joe sent it to you 
for your birthday. I thought you enjoyed play- 
ing with it.” 

“Well, sure I do. But—aw, man! Delcie’s gone 
off to Missouri with Paul and the baby to spend 
Thanksgiving with his folks, and—” 

“But they live right next door to us, dear, 
and you see them every day,” his mother said. 
“And besides, they’ll be here for Christmas.” 

“And Joe’s away off at college in Illinois,” 
Frankie continued, “and says he can’t afford 
the fare back to Houston for Thanksgiving.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s voice took on a note of sever- 
ity. “It seems to me that for a boy almost 
eleven years old you're behaving very childish- 
ly, being jealous of your brother and sister.” 

“I’m not jealous!” Frankie flared. “It’s just 
that they're always doing things, and I never 
get to—” 

Mr. Winslow’s voice broke in sternly behind 
him. “What’s this? Talking back to Mother?” 

Frankie hung his head. “Well, 1 didn’t mean 
it that way. But nothing exciting ever happens 
to me, and I just don’t feel very thankful for 
Thanksgiving.” 

Frankie caught a swift interchange of glances 
between his parents, half-amused, half-pained. 

“Tell you what,” said Mr. Winslow, coming 
to a swift decision, “since you’ve said you don’t 
want to go with us to the music festival in 
Houston tonight, why don’t you invite Rory 
Craig to spend the night with you instead of 
going over to Cousin Frieda’s. You boys could 
sleep up in the pump house.” 

Frankie’s head lifted suddenly. “You mean 
it? All by ourselves?” 

“Sure. You’re big enough to stay by your- 
selves until we get back, aren't they, Mother?” 

Mrs. Winslow managed a smile. “Why, of 
course they are. We won’t be late, and you could 
always go across the road to Cousin Frieda’s if 
you need anything.” 

“Oh, man! Wait till I call Rory and tell him 
we're practically camping out all alone. Will he 
stand on his head!” 

The boys had fun carrying their bedding and 
generous amounts of food from the Winslows’ 
well-stocked refrigerator to the pump house. 
An outside stairway led to the room which had 
windows on three sides and a windowed door on 


LUCILE E. LANGSTON 


the fourth. It contained a comfortable bed, a 
chair, a small rug; shelves of discarded books 
and magazines, and boxes of odds and ends. 

They romped awhile with the dog, Bangles, 
and vowed to stay dressed and awake all night. 
But gradually weariness overtook them, and they 
stretched out on the bed. The fog was beginning 
to creep in on the light gulf breeze. 

“Sure is quiet up here,” Frankie said. He rose 
and looked out the south window where his own 
home was, then out the east window toward his 
sister Delcie’s home. Not a light gleamed back 
at him. “Dark, too,” he added. 

“Scared?” asked Rory, sudden misgiving in 
his own voice. 

“No. What’s to be scared of?” 

“Well,” Rory cleared his throat to dispel the 
slight tremble. “I dunno. But that gang’s been 
breaking into houses a lot lately.” 

“That’s "way up the bayou,” said Frankie. 
“Not within a mile of here.” 

“But they could,” insisted Rory. “They send 
somebody around to size up the places and find 
out whether people are gone. And your sister’s 
house isn’t locked because your folks go in and 
out all the time, and your aunt’s house isn’t 
locked, and neither is your house!” 

“Big deal!” scoffed Frankie. “So the doors 
aren't locked. We never lock them. Anyway, 
Bangles would run anyone off he doesn’t know.” 

He pulled the covers over his head, and Rory, 
grumbling, did likewise. Both boys, still fully 
dressed, went immediately to sleep. 

Sometime later Frankie wakened suddenly. 

“Whazzat?” he inquired of the darkness. 
Realization of where he was came to him, and 
the sound of Bangles’ barking set his nerves 
a-tingle. He nudged Rory. 

“Wake up!” 

“I’m awake,” growled Rory. “And I’ve been 
looking out the windows. Lights keep going on 
and cff in your house and Delcie’s and I saw 
people sneaking around, like they’re trying to 
keep out of sight.” 

Frankie saw nothing. “You're dreaming.” 

“T am not!” 

“Then why don’t I see them?” 

Just then a light flashed from Aunt Jessie’s 
east window. It made a quick tour of inspection 
about the place, then blinked twice out the win- 
dow. An answering flash came from his own 
kitchen window. 

“A signal!” exclaimed Frankie. 

The boys saw a dark figure emerge from the 
garage stairs and duck quickly behind the tall 
pampas grass in the corner of the yard. 


Another one stole out of Frankie’s own house 
and hid behind the candle bushes by the door- 
step. Just then a tallow-tree berry landed with 
a loud plop on the pump house roof, startling a 
small yelp out of Rory. (Continued on page 53) 
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TRAVEL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
juxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher's training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am's Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—oniy 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational] authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2213 tourist round trip from San Fran- 
ciscoincluding transportation acrossthe 
U.S. Departs June 21. San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, India, Kashmir, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, England, 
New York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, $1899, tourist, from New York. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Vienna. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip tour- 
ist air fare from N. Y. Entire Near 
East and Holy Land—Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and 
Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent on the globe. The complete 
program has been compiled for your 
interest by Pan American. Send the 
adjoining coupon for yoyr FREE 1960 
edition of “Adventures in Education,” 
a scholar’s guide to study and travel 
abroad. (Available about December 1.) 


WORLD'S MOST 


First on the Atlantic .. . First on the Pacific 
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| Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 

! Pan American, Dept. 117, P. O. Box 1908 

| New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please send me (about December 1) a free copy of 
| “Adventures in Education,” and related informa- 
tion about Educational Group Travel. 

| 
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Address__ 

| Lam affiliated asa teacher, student with 

name of school, university, oF other educational tnetitutin 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 24) 


A Xylophone (continued) 

wooden mallet or a toy xylophone 
hammer. See if the children can ar- 
range the blocks in a scale. When the 
scale is complete, let them see which 
notes are lower—the long or short 
sticks, the light or the heavy. 

If a block has too low a tone for 
the scale, how can it be changed? 
(Saw off a piece of the block.) If 
a block has too high a tone? (Pound 
a small nail in it to add weight.) 

When the children have helped to 
set up a workable xylophone, let them 
pick out simple tunes. 


Making Instruments (continued) 
rectangle from one side of the carton 
as shown, leaving a border of 4” 
along the side, and a border of about 
1” at the ends. Bend the side borders 
down about 45°. Put the block of 
wood across the opening and thumb- 
tack it in place to serve as a brace 
across the opening. Slip the rubber 
bands over the carton, spacing equally 
along the opening. 

Now tighten or loosen the rubber 
bands until you have arranged them 
in a scale along the carton. By gently 
plucking at the rubber bands you can 
play your rubber band-jo. 

Children will soon learn that the 
pitch of a string can be raised by 
increasing its tension (making it 
tighter), or lowered by making the 
string looser. Then they will under- 
stand what the piano tuner does, or 
how an orchestra player “tunes up.” 

An orchestra player tunes his in- 
strument by changing the tension on 
the strings, but he changes the length 
of the string to get different notes. 
Short objects vibrate faster than long 
objects of the same material. A short 
string makes a higher note than a 
long string. A one-string guitar will 
help to show this. 

Get a board about 12” long, 2” 
wide, and %” thick, two paper 
fasteners, a wide staple, and a piece 
of monofilament fishing line. Pound 
the wide staple a short way into the 
board 2” from one end. This is the 
bridge. Use a coping saw to make a 
small vertical cut in the center of 
each end of the board. Cut a piece 
of monofilament about 2” longer than 
the board. Wedge each end of the 
line between the prongs of a paper 
fastener, wind a few turns of the line 
on the fastener and push it through 
the saw cut. The line should pass 
over the bridge, and have enough 
tension to give a clear musical note 
when plucked. 

Let a child pluck the string while 
he presses against the board with his 
finger to shorten the string. He can 

see how the pitch changes as he 
shortens or string. 
After he has practiced with his hand- 
made instrument, he will know what 
a stringed player does 
when he moves his fingers back and 
forth along the neck. 

Another simple way of showing 
the relation between length and pitch 
of a vibrating object is through the 
use of a pocket comb. As a child runs 
his finger over the teeth of a comb, 
he will hear the pitch change. By 
plucking the teeth with one finger, 
simple tunes can be “combed out.” 


lengthens the 


instrument 


If the end of the comb is held 
against a windowpane, desk top, or 
door panel, the sound of the teeth is 
made much louder. This illustrates 
the use of a sounding board to ampli- 
fy the music of an instrument. Let 
the children try placing a comb 
against many different surfaces of the 
room while they stroke the teeth, 
Which surfaces make the best sound- 
ing boards? Where is the sounding 
board in a violin? a piano? the rubber 
band-jo? 

These experiences are not only ap- 
pealing to primary scientists because 
they are sensible, but they are effec- 
tive teaching devices because the 
senses are the best route to learning. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 25) 
Sound Vibrations (continued) 


An object that is vibrating and 
sending its vibrations through the air 
can sometimes cause other objects to 
vibrate in sympathy with it. You can 
observe this. 

Get a cone-shaped waxed carton 
and remove the bottom to make a 
megaphone. Now fasten a sheet of 
rubber from a large balloon across 
an empty coffee can. Sprinkle lightly 
some table salt over this rubber 
diaphragm. Point the large end of 
the megaphone toward the rubber 
sheet and say, “Oooohhh” loudly in 
a slowly rising and falling pitch. At 
a certain pitch you may see the salt 
particles dance briskly on the rubber 
sheet. The rubber sheet vibrates in 
sympathy with the vibrations of the 
air from the megaphone, Can you 
find other pitches where the salt will 
vibrate briskly? 

Sound travels about 1100 feet per 
second through air. Light, on the 
other hand, travels thousands of 
miles per second. As a result we see 
many things happen before we hear 
the accompanying sound. A gun puffs 
before the report is heard. Distant 
bands and orchestras seem to be be- 
hind the director constantly. 

With thunderstorms, as with guns, 
music, and whistles, sound is slower 
than light. Junior scientists can use 
this knowledge to tell how far away 
a storm is by counting the seconds 
between lightning and thunder. 
Dividing the interval in seconds by 
five tells about how many miles away 
the storm is. Can you show your 
junior scientists how to tell whether 
the storm is approaching or receding? 

Sound causes other odd effects be- 
cause it travels in waves through the 
air. One of these odd effects is called 
the Doppler effect. Children can hear 
it on highways, on trains, or wher- 
ever a sound is approaching or reced- 
ing. Suggest that each pupil ask 
his father to let him off on a straight 
stretch of road, then drive by him 
at 40 miles per hour or so, and toot 
the horn as he passes. Does the pitch 
of the horn remain the same when 
the car is approaching as it does 
when the car has passed? To the by- 
stander the sound seems to drop in 
pitch. Can your class figure out why? 

Like primary scientists, junior sci- 
entists will learn most about sound 
if they have direct experiences with 
it. You can do much to provide these 
sound bases for understanding sound. 
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A Special Interest Class 
(Continued from page 28) 


After all oral reports were given, 
the entire group concentrated on 
Mexico. Several class members and 
the teacher had visited the country. 
At the end of the year there were 
reports on Education in Mexico, the 
History of Mexico, and the Animals 
of Mexico. Their Mexican Exhibit 
included: 

A relief map of the country. 

Mexican skirts made by the girls 
from unbleached muslin with 
crayoned designs. 

A battery-cell board with Spanish- 
to-English vocabulary. (The Special 
Interest Class studied the Spanish 
language throughout the year.) 

A table model of a large bull ring 
with matadors and bulls made from 
papier-maché. 

A street market scene, also a table 
model. (Paper baking cups were 
used for the Mexican skirts. ) 

A Spanish calendar and a Spanish 
cookbook. 

A large Mexican mural. 

Spanish stories with their English 
translations, neatly written. 

As stated before, members of the 
Special Interest Class had to ful- 
fill the requirements of the regular 
sixth-grade program. After complet- 
ing the required arithmetic work, this 
group studied simple, fundamental 
algebra. 

Below are other activities in which 
these girls and boys engaged upon 
completion of their regular work as- 
signments: 

Completing science projects, using 
the microscope and making slides. 

Gathering and writing material for 
the school newspaper. 

Preparing a dramatic or historical 
skit. 

Modeling in clay and firing. 

Working with leather (beautiful 
tooled bags for mothers, belts, and 
coin purses). 

Making puppets. 

Making animules from papier-maché. 

Reading extensively. 

Composing words and music for a 
song. 

Rearranging and _ refurnishing the 
classroom display case with collec- 
tions from home, craft articles, and 
books. 

Painting murals or pictures for the 
room. 

Going on field trips in the community 
and Chicago, the nearest large city. 
Members of the Special Interest 

Class also took active part in such 

group activities as: 

The Stamp Club 

School Patrol Club 

The Band 

School Chorus 

Cub and Boy Scouts 

Brownies and Girl Scouts 
The parents played an important 

part. At the Open House in October, 

the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers ex- 
plained the Special Interest Class. 

Parents approved enthusiastically. 
Members of the Special Interest 

Class looked forward to their daily 

hour together. As they discussed their 

readings at home their parents be- 
came interested and supplied books 
and other supplementary materials. 

The girls and boys who were not 
in Special Interest Class expressed no 


resentment. The other sixth-grade 
teacher was glad to have an hour a 
day during which he could give 
special help to the children meeting 
in his room. 

The teacher of the accelerated 
group liked the arrangement. She is a 
gifted teacher. She has a keen mind, 
a sense of humor, understands the 
problems of children, has many in- 
terests, a wealth of experience, and a 
broad cultural background. 

The Special Interest Class empha- 
sized creative effort, made provision 
for individual interests and needs, 
provided learning in the content 
areas, science and social studies, and 
included work in the arts and crafts. 
A workshop atmosphere permeated 
this sixth-grade classroom. 

EpIToRIAL Norte: The Special Interest 
Class has become a permanent part of 
the educational program of Hyde Park 
School, Waukegan, Illinois. The author 
of this article teaches first grade in 
that school. The teacher who had the 
Special Interest Class last year was 
Isabel Smythe. The other sixth-grade 
teacher, Joseph Kalina, became princi- 
pal of the new Glenwood School in 
Waukegan this fall. 


Giving Johnny Help 
in Reading 
(Continued from page 28) 


Invite Johnny to play a commercial 
word game with you. Be excited with 
him. Play to win. 

Write a note for Johnny to take 
home or take to his teacher—full of 
promise. “Johnny was so eager to 
learn, and willing; it is a pleasure to 
teach him. He read a story about his 
collie. It was excellent. See if you 
can catch him on with, said, or this.” 
Read this note aloud before folding 
it and giving it to him. 


PLUSES 


‘ 


Have a treat to “punctuate” things 
—raisins, salted peanuts, or what have 
you. It is informal and _ relaxing. 
“Double or nothing!” you say (with 
two raisins) as he climbs the column 
of hesitant words in daily drill. 

In the back of a scrapbook, keep 
a list of the books he has read. Let 
him count them. “Remember,” you 
say, “there’s a surprise when you've 
read seven and fourteen books.” 
Maneuver the choices within his 
“price range.” A book review (oral) 
lets you know if everything’s above- 
board. If not, handle this according 
to the child’s personality; do not 
penalize. 

Filmstrips on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. These seem to impel his gaze 
and fix the words in his memory— 
besides affording a break in the 
routine. Preview the filmstrips for 
vocabulary. 

Arrange to have him read to the 
kindergarten or first grade. 

Try flash cards. They will help 
make word-recognition automatic. 

Sometimes your greatest good to 
Johnny is listening to him tell his 
troubles. Maybe a reason for his 
reading difficulty will come out, but 
this is not necessarily the case. Talk- 
ing helps anyway. 

If you are not Johnny’s regular 
classroom teacher, arrange with her 
to have recognition of his progress 
noted on his report card or in a 
special message that she sends to his 
parents. 


5 records and 
11 Muitiplication Quiz Cards 


a 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
ut on records! Thousands of schools 
ave ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


Wo wonder teachers 
hove 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 

Dept. P-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 
I am not a satisfied, I can return the com 
n 


piete set within five days for full refund 


‘ 
Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- : 
' 


' 

8 © $9.95 enc. 0 School purchase order enc 

45 RPM O 78 RPM 

' 

City State 


can 
be used over and ove 


stick to an 
surlace. m 
Metal or 
glass 


toke 


the place of tacks ond tap 


will not stick to the fingers 


They’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, window decorations— 
stick to any surface (except your fingers) anywhere! 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or 
bother .. . may be easily removed without damage to displayed mate- 
rial or background and used over and over again. They’re neat-—out 
of sight when in use, safe (no sharp points) and most economical. 
828 Stik-tack miracle discs (four folders) are still $1.00. Order a 
supply now through your school supplier or this coupon. 


PSS SSSS SSS SSS SS my 


Now in tape form too.... 


In a convenient dispenser that 


contains 1200 inches of ‘/2” 
wide Miracle Adhesive BASE- 
> TAPE. Also available 
via this coupon or your school supplier. 


$1.49 


*The above distributed in CANADA by REEVES & 
SON (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10. 


STIK-TACK COMPANY* 
890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
CJ Please send ......... packs of Stik-tacks 


(328 discs to package) @ $1.00 each. 


Please send ......... rolls of Base-Tape 
in convenient dispenser @ $1.49 each 
(1200” to roll). 
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98 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 
rift 
95 
WAYS 
RITISH 
J 
50999 
SAVE . « « Sce Britain 
and Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by 
train! Distances are short . . . service 6495: 5500095 
frequent and convenient. Buy Thrift LWAYS | RAILWAVS 
Shae: Coupons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
ae overseas). Good for up to 1000 miles 
. .. use also on Irish cross-channel and Prefer 
MacBrayne’s steamers. a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 
and Wales (except for 
a few Continental 
boat trains) at any 
time for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 


Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


Wish “planning” literature? 


a B; Write British Railways, Dept. 19-11 and go where you 
haan, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. will. First Class $36, 

Second Class $24. 


elementary teachers nationwide 
ave exuberant about the new 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


GRADES 1-6 


by Frasier, MacCracken, and Decker 
copyright 1959 


An activity program alive with the drama of the 


IGY and the romance of space exploration 


Scientific concepts from five major areas of 


science are taught spirally in fresh new ways 


Problem-solving approach . . . hundreds of 


activities and experiments 


Invigorating child motivation 


A teacher’s guide which reproduces each page of 


the text and gives plain “show-how” of teaching 


lessons and carrying out activities as never before 


Children need the sure, sound foundation in scientific skills and 
knowledges gained through the use of SINGER SCIENCE texts. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 99, Syracuse 2, New York 


to 
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Picture of the Week 
(Continued from page 43) 
Next I asked for four children 


from a sixth-grade class who would 
be interested in doing some research 
about the artist and his paintings. 
With the librarian’s help we collect- 
ed all the books that could be used 
for reference. Many more books have 
since been added. The children did 
the research and together we dis- 
cussed the important and interesting 
information concerning the artist and 
the painting. Then a script was 
written. The music teacher selected 
a theme song for our first program. 
After several rehearsals, we were 
ready to present it, broadcast over 
the P.A. system. 

All the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade classes were tuned in. The en- 
tire broadcast was tape-recorded. 
The tape and the painting could be 
borrowed by any teacher for further 
classroom discussion. 

Our program is now a weekly fea- 
ture with many children requesting 
to participate. We also invite chil- 
dren to view the proceedings. 

This was begun in 1954. Since 
then, we have received more gifts 
from the P.T.A., and in addition 
money from the student activity fund 
was appropriated. We now have over 
thirty paintings in the corridor. 

The board of education has be- 
come interested and for the last two 
years has appropriated $700.00 to 
purchase pictures for the district. 
The seven schools of the district now 
have twenty-four framed reproduc- 
tions which circulate from class to 
class. For the coming year, pieces of 
sculpture are going to be purchased 
to expand our program. 

Some of the artists represented in 
our “Picture of the Week” collection 
are: 


Benton Homer Rivera 
Braque Kiyanaga  Rouault 
Breughel Kyosaie Seurat 
Cydney Lawrence  Toyohiro 
Curry Manet Utrillo 
Cezanne Marc van Gogh 
Dégas Matisse Vermeer 
Fiene Modigilani Waugh 
Gainsborough Picasso Wheat 


Gauguin Rembrandt Wood 
Goya Renoir 
Hobbema Reynolds 


Little Shway Shway 
(Continued from page 48) 


down the great bunches of dates. 
They carefully lowered the dates with 
ropes, and the men on the ground 
stacked the bunches together. 

As Hussain drove up, all the men 
called “Good morning” to him. 

“What makes your donkey move so 
briskly today?” a voice from high up 
in the tree called. “Have you been 
beating him?” 

Hussain looked up and saw his 
neighbor, Fuad, laughing. 

“No, Fuad,” he called back. “Any- 
one can make a donkey move by 
beating him. I make mine move 
without beating.” 

All the men laughed at this boast. 
Hussain helped the men load the 
bunches of dates into the back of his 
cart. They were heavy to lift, but 
they smelled so good he didn’t mind 
the heavy work at all. 


The men who worked in the date 
gardens were relatives of Hussain. 
Mohammed was his uncle, Ahmed 
was his big sister’s husband, and still 
another, Abdul Aziz, was his cousin. 
They all talked and laughed as they 
worked together. 

They were happy now because the 
date harvest had come. It meant that 
soon there would be plenty of dates 
for all to eat, and it meant, also, that 
the pleasant winter months were 
coming. 

Suddenly, Shway Shway began to 
walk off by himself with the loaded 
cart. 

“Look, Hussain! Your donkey is 
really in a hurry this morning!” said 
Uncle Mohammed laughing. 

Hussain began to shout at Shway 
Shway, and soon the animal stopped 


Hidden Countries 


Find a hidden country in each of 
the sentences below. The first one 
is China. 

1. We watched the soldiers march 
in a parade. 

2. Bob always gets John or Wayne 
to help him with art. 

3. I guess we dented your bike 
when we fell off it. 

4. We visited Frank at the hospital 
yesterday. 

5. I will agree; Cecil is a very good 
swimmer. 

6. Jane has heard this singer many 
times before. 

7. This paint is very pretty. 

8. How can Ada do those magic 
tricks? 

9. When the little calf ran, Celia 
laughed happily. 

10. We saw the little cub at the 
zoo. 

Carrie I Quick 
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in his tracks and stood still, while 
Hussain climbed into the driver's 
seat, scolding and complaining. He 
gave the donkey a few sharp raps 
with the reins, and they went creak- 
ing down the road. 

His job was to take the load of 
dates to the market place in the vil- 
lage where a merchant would pack 
them into baskets, and ship them to 
villages all over Saudi Arabia. 

Every time Hussain and Shway 
Shway made a trip to the date gar- 
dens with a load of dates they earned 
half a riyal. A riyal is a silver coin, 
and half a riyal is a smaller silver 
coin. If Hussain and his donkey 
worked steadily all day, they could 
make four trips and earn two silver 
riyals. 

So on this fine, cool day Hussain 
and Shway Shway made three trips 
to the village and back without stop- 
ping to play. By this time it was late 
in the afternoon. On the fourth trip, 
with the last cartload of dates for the 
day, Hussain began to feel very tired 
of working so long. Shway Shway 
was moving slower and slower, as 
though he, too, was tired of all this 
work. 

They were just coming out of the 
date gardens, and onto the long, 
open, sandy stretch that led to the 
village, when someone called him. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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"Nothing Ever 
Happens to Me!” 
(Continued from page 49) 


“Shut up!” hissed Frankie. “Want 
them to hear us? We'll go over to 
Delcie’s and call the police.” 

“W-—why don’t we go over to your 
Cousin Frieda’s?” 

“They'd see us crossing the high- 
way. It’s only a hop to Delcie’s, 
and that border of turk’s-caps will 
hide us.” 

The, boys crept quietly down the 
stairs, ‘and, stooping a little, dashed 
to Delcie’s house behind the protec- 
tion of the blossoming turk’s-caps. 

Once inside, Frankie groped in the 
darkness toward the telephone. Be- 
fore he had reached it, Rory whis- 
pered, “Somebody's coming!” 

Probing his way with a flashlight, 
someone was entering the screened 
porch. The intruder crossed the 
kitchen and entered the dining room, 
where the two boys had taken swift 
refuge behind the door. 

“Trip him,” Frankie breathed into 
Rory’s ear. 

Galvanized by fear, the boys shot 
from behind their hiding place and 
yanked at the fellow’s feet. With a 
startled yell, he went down on his 
face and lay without moving. 

“We knocked him out,” marveled 
Rory. 

“Well, we better tie him up before 
he comes to.” Just then the second 
figure entered the room. In despera- 
tion Frankie jerked his water pistol 
from his shirt pocket and squirted. 

“Hey!” yelled his victim. “Don’t 
shoot! I give up!’ Was there mer- 
riment in the voice? 

Headlights which turned into the 
Winslow yard just then shone briefly 
in at the window, revealing a crew- 
cut young fellow with water dripping 
from his face and his hands raised 
exaggeratedly high in the air. 

“You got us, kids. Hey, Joe! We 
gotta surrender.” 

The prostrate figure stirred and 
mumbled, “Holy cow! What hit me?” 

“I think one of them must be your 
kid brother.” He found the light 
switch and turned it on. 


Friendly Children 


(Tune: “Ten Little Indians”) 


Lena M. Enea 


Joe sat up. There was a lump on 
his forehead, but a grin on his face. 

“Frankie!” He got unsteadily to 
his feet. “I never thought my kid 
brother could take me like that— 
with your help, of course, Rory.” 

“Joe! Joe! Are you hurt?” cried 
Frankie. “We thought it was the 
bayou gang.” 

“No, I’m not hurt. What’s a bump 
on the head? Harry and I thought 


it would be fun to hide and surprise 
everybody when they came home.” 

After writing that he couldn’t af- 
ford to come home for the holiday, 
Joe had been offered a ride by a 
friend who was driving to Galveston, 
and had persuaded his roommate to 
come with him. 

“But we ran into trouble with 
Bangles. He didn’t know Harry and 
said so.” 


“Wait until I tell the fellows at 
college I was held up by a water pis- 
tol!” grinned Harry. 

Frankie laughed. “Let’s go surprise 
the folks!” He pranced along beside 
his brother, while Harry and Rory 
followed. 

“This is one time,” Frankie said, 
“that something exciting happened 
to me! Tomorrow’s Thanksgiving, 
and man, am I thankful!” 


This tape mends with a big surprise. 
It disappears before your eyes ! 


P60. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SCOTCH BRAND 


No. 810 Magic 
Mending Tape 


for permanent paper mending 


One little, two little, three little 
Indians, 
Four little, five little, six little : 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Practically disappears on contact with paper, will 
Indians, never crack, cloud or ooze adhesive. And you can 


Friendly with the Pilgrims long ago! oe ’ 
write on it! For all permanent mending and sealing. 


Free Booklet! Write Dept,CA1-119, BM Co. 


Nine little, eight little, seven little 


Pilgrims, 
Six little, five little, four little : 
Pilgrims, re 99 4 fr / 
Three litle, wo little, one litte ScoTcH” BRAND Tapes are a teacher's best friend! 
with “SCOTCH” is a registered rk for the pr itive adhesive tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, Export: 09 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: 
For Any ann company 
One little, two little, three little .. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
children, 
Four little, five little, six little 
children, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little 
Friendly with their neighbors far and ' 
near! 
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Christmas gifts 
your girls 
will love to sew 


Easy-to-make 
slipcovers for 
Kleenex 
tissue boxes 


Teach your girls basic sewing prin- 
ciples in this pretty and practical 
way. Planned for grades 6-12, pat- 
terns clearly illustrate stitches, 
seams and constructions used in all 
types of sewing. They're easy to 
sew... make such welcome gifts. 
Each girl will want to make 
several ! 

Send for your free set of 12 


lovely patterns. Designed by sew- 
ing authority Mary Brooks Picken. 


¥LEENEX trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Department, |-119-S 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, a master set of 12 
patterns to make covers for Kleenex tis- 
we boxes, also an order blank for extra 
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Name 
(please print) 


Cty 


Thanksgiving 
at the VanVeezies' 
(Continued from page 47) 


plenty of oyster dressing. And maybe 
some chestnut dressing, too. Before I 
go to bed tonight I'll make gelatin 
and mix up some rolls and banana 
bread. A chocolate cake will taste 
good, too. Early in the morning we'll 
freeze a couple gallons of ice cream. 
We must have plenty of food for our 
Thanksgiving dinner!” She glanced 
around slyly, and then smiled. 

Thanksgiving morning found the 
VanVeezies bustling about. The air 
was fragrant with spices and roasting 
turkey and steaming vegetables. The 
table was opened to its fullest and a 
bowl of oranges and bananas and ap- 
ples and little green grapes was in 
the center. 

Every so often Papa VanVeezie 
glanced nervously out of the window. 

“T guess I better tell you,” he ad- 
mitted. “I asked old Grandpa Groan- 
enbloom to eat dinner with us. I 
thought one more wouldn’t make any 
difference.” 

“No difference at all,” said Mama. 

“But,” added Papa, “there'll be 
more than one. Grandpa Groanen- 
bloom’s three nephews are visiting 
him.” 

“Set four more plates on the table, 
Hildy,” called Mama into the dining 
room. Her voice rang with happiness. 

“I’ve already added a few extra 
plates,” admitted Hildy, coming into 
the kitchen. “I thought as long as 
there’d be only the five of us Van- 
Veezies at the table, we’d have room 


My Noisy Guest 
Hazel M. Thomson 


The wind bangs loudly at my door, 
Raising a wintry din; 

It is so shivery cold out there, 
No wonder he wants to come in! 


for Luisa Martinez. When I invited 
her she was so glad. She said Tunis 
had already asked her _ brothers, 
Filipe and Roberto.” 

Tunis fumbled with his hands. 

“Yes, I invited them,” he nodded. 
“IT was sure it would be all right. 
They haven’t been in our country 
very long and I wanted them to see 
what Thanksgiving really is.” 

“Now that was real thoughtful of 
you,” smiled Mama. Turning to her 
husband she added, “Papa, you hustle 
down to the Martinez’. Tell Mr. and 
Mrs. Martinez to come along with 
the children.” 

By this time Muffie was dancing 
around on her toes 

“I asked someone too,” she giggled. 
“I asked my teacher and she said 
she’d come if it’s all right with you.” 

“Indeed it is all right,” smiled 
Mama. “Go right in and phone her.” 

Then Mama began counting on her 
fingers. 

“Now let me think,” she said. 
“There'll be five of us VanVeezies, 
four Groanenblooms, five Martinez’, 
and one teacher. That makes fifteen. 
Set the table for twenty-three, Hildy.” 

“You mean fifteen, Mama,” said 
Hildy. 
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“I mean just what I said,” said 
Mama, and her face dimpled with 
mischief. “I couldn’t bear the thought 
of a Thanksgiving dinner that wasn’t 
shared so I invited a few guests my- 
self. I remembered that family at 
the edge of town. They’ve had so 
much sickness, and Mr. Jackson has 
been out of work for five weeks. I 
kind of thought it would be nice to 
share our dinner with them.” 

“Oh, boy!” squealed Muffie. 
“Twenty-three people for dinner!” 

“And to think,” laughed Hildy, “I 
was afraid the day would be dull.” 

“Nothing’s ever dull at the Van- 
Veezies’,” laughed Tunis, “especially 
on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“After all,” grinned Papa from the 
doorway, “Thanksgiving Day is meant 
for sharing. We wouldn’t want it to 
be any other way.” 

“You are right, Papa,” nodded 
Mama VanVeezie. “It is made for 
sharing and giving thanks to God for 
friends and food. I guess we'll always 
have extra ones for Thanksgiving 
dinner. That's the way we like it!” 


Who Makes the Flag? 
(Continued from page 34) 


CAROL 
I'm a stenographer. My work is fun. 
But I don’t make flags. I help busi- 
ness run. 
FLAG 
Don’t be so sure. Why, each of you 
Helps make me by the work you do. 
paut—I see. 
I'm a doctor. All day long 
I help people get well and strong. 
WALTER 
I'm a senator. I guess it’s clear 
I’m more of a flag maker than anyone 
here. 
No more, no less, friend. All of you 
Are equal flag makers in what you do. 
CATHY— 
Then winter, summer, autumn, spring, 
I’m making a flag when I sing? 
ELAINE 
And so am I when I sell dishes 
To help folks’ dinners taste delicious? 
PHILIP 
And I, when I lay bricks, am I 
Helping our nation’s flag to fly? 
Through honest work, whether great 
or small, 
I am a flag being made by all. 
LINDA 
I can write a poem or a story. 
Does that help me make Old Glory? 
I'm a beautician. Does improving 
women’s looks 
Do as much for you, Flag, as writing 
books? 
DANNY—I am a general. 
When there’s a victory in the bag 
I’m the maker of the flag. 
FLAG— 
No more, no less than all the rest. 
With the work that everyone does best 
I grow greater than ever before. 
I'm what you make me. Nothing 
more. 
I am your courage, your hopes, your 
fears. 
I am your laughter, your faith, your 
tears. 
I am the love you invest in me. 
I am everything you believe I can be. 
(All sing “It’s a Grand Old Flag” 
or any other suitable flag song.) 


When should 
they start 
science ? 


They already have, of course. Ob- 
servant eyes, inquiring minds— 
their questions touch on science 
every day. And more and more, 
earlier and earlier, teachers are 
trying to channel and develop this 
interest. Proper equipment makes 
a world of difference. Here are 
some of the Bausch & Lomb in- 
struments that make science easier 
to teach, easier for children to un- 
derstand . . . at kind-to-budget 
prices. 


Bal MICROSCOPES 

Standard size and operation. 
>» Exclusive pre-focus gage 
saves time. 


NEW B&L 
STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Erect views in natural 

3-D. Simple operation at 
low cost. 


MACROSCOPES 
Ideal for gross studies, 
dissection, field trips, 

10x, 20x or 40x. 


B&l TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Projects mounted speci- 
mens or living organisms, 
On screen or tracing pad. 


B&L SPECTROSCOPES 
Basic chemical anal- 
ysis tool; shows spec- 
tra of elements. 


B&L BALOPTICON® 

PROJECTORS 

Big bright views of 

slides, opaque objects, 
even chemical reactions! 


WRITE for informative brochure. 
Ask for Catalog E-152. Demonstra- 
tion, too, on your request. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 85747 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
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When Tom Finlay stopped at the Wayte 
School, he didn’t expect to make a lengthy ce!) 
However, when he entered the principal's ofc". 
Mr. Harris immediately asked himif Pritam 
Juniors atomi¢e energy material was gered to 
the level of the elernentary school. 

“Yes, it is, Mr. Harris,” Tom assured him. 

like to say that B/ is designed especia 
for eicreentary school children. It simplifes 
subjettiacd it explains that subject in 
thuit thildren can read and understand.” 

“Ghar sixth grade is about to undertake a 
atomic energy study,” said Mr. Harris. “I'd 
you to Rave a talk with the teacher.” He led 
Tom down the halland iu‘roduced him to 
sixth-grade teacter, John Homes. 

“] yndersiand your class is whout to stud) 
atomic energy,” Tom said. 

“Yes, Tom. we're beginning the 
week,” John Hoimes. “At the start o: 
year I made e survey of the acience topics th. 
children were interested in. Atomic energy vw 
among the top choices. So, I've worked out 
eral experiments I hope will help th- class 
grasp certain basic concepts. | believe thet the 
more children can visuslizz, the more they will 
eventually understand.” 

“Do you follow science text?” Tom asked, 

“We do as far as it gons, but our Book bare! 
touches upon atomic energy.” 
“Then you must use reference books,” Tora 


said. 
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“To a limited extent we do, but apart from having the children 
look up specific facts, there isn’t too much I can assign from our 
encyclopaedias, One or two of the more gifted children can com- 
prehend the material, but for most of the class, it’s too advanced. 
I think the atomic energy articles are geared more to the high 
school than to the elementary level. Frankly, I have to prepare 
most of the materia] myself.” 

“It seems to me that you might find our Britannica Junior arti- 
cles on Atomic Energy quite helpful,” Tom said. “I like the idea 
of your experimental approach. The more children actually see 
and do, the more they’re likely to remember. But I’m also con- 
vinced that background information—at the child’s level of un- 
derstanding—is equally important.” 

“I admit that’s a strong point. But, Tom, don’t you honestly 
feel that atomic energy is too theoretical for sixth-graders to sit 
down and read about in an encyclopaedia?” 

“Not if that encyclopaedia has been designed especially for 
them like BJ. I admit that atomic energy is complex—but the 
basic concepts can be simplified. You obviously believe that or 
you wouldn't be working so diligently on your experiments. And 
in addition to Atomic Energy, Britannica Junior contains excel- 
lent related articles on Atom, Molecule, and others.” 

“Well now, you're certainly all ready with this subject. Mr. 
Harris must have really prepared you.” 

“No, John, it just happens that I, too, have an interest in sci- 
ence. | used to enjoy teaching it. And, as luck would have it, I 
happened to work with some boys on an atomic energy club a few 
months ago—using BJ. May I bring in a set for you to look over?” 

“Sure,” said John Holmes. “If I can find atomic energy material 
that my class can read, I'll be more than interested.” 


Experiment 2 


How do we know that molecules 
move? Pour a small amount of 
ether or ammonia on a wad of cot- 
ton. Ask the children to raise their 
hands when they first detect an 
odor. Can they explain why they 
are able to smell something? The 
tiny molecules escape from the 
liquid and pass into the air. where 
they continue to move. 


qcantities 


pow Ine 


he sperag between 


understanding a few terms 


Tom Finlay left the Britannica Junior set with John Holmes, 
after explaining how the Ready Reference Index could be used 
to pinpoint his atomic energy materials quickly. The Ready Ref- 
erence Index, with complete cross references in one volume, con- 
tained eleven references on atomic energy alone. John noted other 
helpful references under the headings Atom, Atomic Bomb, 
Atomic Number, and Atomic Theory. 

John took several volumes home that night and read the BJ 
articles pertaining to atomic energy. He decided he could tie his 
experiments in perfectly with the information contained in the 
articles. The next day he launched the study. 

One of the first things John did was to use the Chemistry arti- 
cle in BJ to clarify the meaning of a few basic terms. The chil- 
dren read and discussed the section on physical and chemical 
changes. Then they considered the difference between elements 
and compounds—and talked about the nature of atoms. Finally, 
they listed their own definitions on the chalkboard: 


1 A physical change is a change in the appearance of a sub- 
stance. The melting of butter is a physical change. 


A chemical change is a change of a substance into one or 
more different substances. Cooking food results in a chemi- 
cal change. 


An element is a substance that cannot be changed chemical- 
ly into another substance. Iron is an element. 


A compound is a substance made of two or more elements. 
Steel is a compound made of iron and carbon. 


An atom is the smallest part of an element. The smallest part 
of iron is an atom of iron. 


molecules 


John Holmes believed that the best way to commence a dificult 
subject was to plunge right into it. Accordingly, he placed the BJ 
Molecule article in the opaque projector, and he and the class cov- 
ered the material together. Afterward, the children decided that 
the Britannica Junior definition was a good one to remember: 
“The smallest bit of a substance that can exist and still keep the 
properties of the whole is called a molecule.” They listed the 
smallest particle of sugar as an example of a molecule. 

John then showed the class three experiments on molecules. 
(See Experiments 1, 2, and 3.) The children discussed the find- 
ings of the experiments and listed what they knew about mole- 
cules: 


W 


1 Molecules are made of atoms. A molecule of sugar contains 


12 atoms of carbon, 22 atoms of hydrogen, and 11 atoms of 
oxygen. 


9 Molecules are very small. Britannica Junior says, “In a sin- 


gle cubic inch of air there are about 500 billion billion (500,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000) molecules. However, that cubic 
inch of air contains a great deal of empty space. The average 
space between molecules is about 350 times the diameter of 
the molecule itself.” 


cannot be affected. 


Experiment 4 

How do we know that elements 
combine to form compounds? 
Heat mercuric oxide in a test tube. 
Stick a glowing splinter into the 
test tube, The stick will burst into 
flame because the compound has 
decomposed into oxygen and mer- 
cury. The mercury becomes visible 
as it collects along the inside of 
the test tube. The experiment also 
shows how molecules may be 
broken apart by a chemical change 
—but the atoms of the element 
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3 Molecules differ in size. A molecule of oxygen contains just 
two atoms: a molecule of rubber contains about 200,000 
atoms. Molecules also differ in shape: some are long, some 
are oval, some are elastic. 


4 Molecules are always moving, but they move faster at high 
temperatures than at low temperatures. Britannica Junior 
says that an oxygen molecule normally moves at about 1,500 
feet per second, which amounts to more than 1,000 miles 
per hour. 


atoms 


The following Monday, Tom Finlay called again on the Way- 
field School. Immediately he looked up John Holmes. 

“How’s atomic energy?’ he wanted to know. 

“This is really an explosive topic,” John replied with a grin. 
“You should have seen these sixth-graders using the Molecule 
article in BJ. These books really are designed for elementary chil- 
dren. Even my slower students grasp the highlights of the infor- 
mation. But Tom, if you have an hour to spare, you can see for 
yourself. We’re having a committee report on atoms.” 
mee Tom stayed to hear the report. Jack Leonard, committee chair- 
man, began. 

4a “We already know that molecules are too small to be seen,” he 
said, “Atoms are even smaller. According to Britannica Junior, 
one atom of hydrogen would weigh about one million-million- 
eg million-millionth of a gram! The book gives another good exam- 
oe ple too: it says that if one cubic inch of lead were blown up until 
ae it was the size of the earth, then an atom of lead would appear to 
be about the size of a tennis ball!” 

Jack went on to explain that the atom, small as it is, contains 
more than twenty particles, including protons, neutrons, and elec- 
trons. The proton is a positive charge of electricity. The electron 
is a negative charge of electricity. The neutron has no electrical 


charge. 


thread above the black eloth. 


Experiment 

How can we detect radioactive rays? Construct a simple cloud 
chamber. Use » wide-mouthed pickle jar with a metallic serew-top, 
Glue @ piece of weather stripping or « synthetic sponge to the bottom 
of the jar. Then the sponge in rubbing alcohol, Across the mouth 
of the jar stretch a larga black cloth ond serew the metal lid.on ever’ - 
t. Invert the jar and plese it on @ cake of dry tee. Allow the cloth ra; 
maining outside the jer to spread out over the ice, thus providing @ | 
contrasting background and preventing the dry ice “smoke” from in. | 

ferfering with observation, Place. ons hand on top of the jar ad sete 
strong flashlight (or slide projector) to one side of the jar. Clouds will 
condense within five to fifteen minutes. Thon, faint misty trails will ap- 
pear near the botrom of #he chamber. These fracks are from random 
radioactivity or from cogmig rays. For more re 
activity, use little speek peint containing tedioective salts 
[scraped from a luminowsdial wetch or clock) and suspend by 


Advertisement! Sponsored by Bucyclopacdia Britanntea, Fae. 


Jack showed the class a BJ diagram of an atom. He explained 
that the center of the atom or the nucleus is composed of protons 
and neutrons. The electrons circle around the nucleus like planets 
around the sun—only at much greater speeds. The negative 
charges of the electrons counteract the positive charges of the 
protons, and the atom is in electrical balance. 

“T have a question,” said John Holmes as Jack concluded his 
report, “If the atom is balanced, how do electrons escape from the 
atom, as when we speak of electricity being a flow of electrons?” 

“Well, sir, Britannica Junior has a good explanation,” Jack 
replied. “Electrons circle about the nucleus in different orbits. 
However, the further an electron is from the nucleus, the weaker 
is the electrical attraction. Electrons in the outer orbits are quite 
easily jarred out of place, and when this happens, they give off 
energy in the form of heat and light.” 


iy the 


Virginia Breen gave a report on radioactivity. “The atoms of 
a radioactive substance give off certain rays from the nucleus,” 
she said. ““A man by the name of Henri Becquere! first discovered 
radioactivity in uranium. Then Pierre and Marie Curie found 
that radium is especially radioactive. It gives off three types of 
rays, alpha, beta, and gamma. I found a definition of each in the 
Radium and Radioactivity article in Britannica Junior: ‘,.. alpha 
rays are fast-moving particles of the gas, helium, which have been 
shot from the radioactive nucleus. Beta rays are fast-moving elec- 
trons. Gamma rays are like X-rays but usually more penetrat- 
ing.’ 

“One of the most important findings about the atom was that 
these rays can change certain elements into other elements. This 
is called atomic transmutation and it was discovered by Ernest 
Rutherford. A man by the name of Charles Wilson had invented 
a machine for producing clouds. Atomic scientists learned that 
this cloud chamber could be used for seeing and photographing 
the tracks left by radioactive rays. (See Experiment 6.) When- 
ever an alpha or beta ray passed through the chamber, the cloud 
would settle on it, leaving a particular type of vapor trail. Ernest 
Rutherford bombarded various gases in the cloud chamber with 
alpha particles from radium, and to his amazement, a few atoms 
lost protons and turned into new elements.” 

“In other words,” summarized John Holmes, “Rutherford saw 
a change in elements that is impossible to produce chemically.” 


gular source of radio- 
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Experiment 7 


What is the difference between a con- 
trolled and an uncontrolled chain reaction? 
Lay a match on an asbestos board. At the 
end of the match, place two more matches 
so that their heads touch each other and the 
first matchstick simultaneously. At the end of 
each of these matches, place two more 
matches, and so on. Cover the matches with 
lighter fluid. Allow five minutes to dry. Light 
the first match. The one match burns, then 
two, then four, then eight, and so on. The 
chain reaction is uncontrolled. Then, repeat 
the experiment, placing a section of wet 
paper across some of the matches. In the 
controlled chain reaction, the burning may 
be stopped when desired. 


Following Virginia’s report, John Holmes conducted several more experiments for 
the class. (See Experiments 4, 5, and 6.) After he had considered all the children’s 
questions, he turned once more to talk with Tom Finlay. 

“Well, Tom, what do you think?” 

“Those experiments are the clincher, John,” Tom said. “They give reality to the 
theory—sort of bring the class back to earth again. Also, I thought those reports 
were excellent. When children talk freely and confidently about a subject, you’ve got- 
ten across to them. I’m amazed at their preparation.” 

“I’m pleased, too,” said John, “but I think Britannica Junior deserves much of the 
credit. That committee had to do a lot of good hard thinking. When they could under- 
stand what they were reading, they were willing to put that extra mental effort into 


it.” 


atomic energy 


Tom Finlay couldn't make it back to the Wayfield School to hear the atomic energy 
discussion, but he received a copy of the committee report: 

“For several decades, man has known that the forces which bind the atom together 
are immensely powerful. In 1939, he found a way to release the vast energy within 
the atom, and in 1945, the world’s first atomic bomb exploded. 

“Atoms may be split or fissioned by bombarding the nucleus with atomic parti- 
cles such as neutrons. Britannica Junior explains that one of three things may occur 
when an atom is bombarded: one, the neutron may simply bounce off the atom; two, 
the neutron may be absorbed by the atom; three, the neutron may split the atom. 

“Actually, very few atoms can be made to split. The first release of atomic energy 
was made possible by the discovery that a certain form of uranium might be fission- 
able—that is, might be capable of being split. So, in 1942, the first atomic pile was 
built. Since then, many atomic piles or reactors have been constructed, including 
those that power our nuclear submarines such as the Nautilus. 

“The potential value of atomic energy seems immeasurable. According to Britan- 
nica Junior, ‘One pound of U-235 will give an amount of energy equal to that ob- 
tained from 1,250 tons of coal! Atomic energy can serve as a direct source of heat, 
as well as providing the power plant for generating an unlimited supply of elec- 
tricity. Furthermore, the knowledge gained from a study of the atom has led to the 
growth and development of many other fields, notably electronics. 

“One of the most important products of atomic energy is the radioisotope which 
is widely used in industry, biology, medicine, agriculture, and research. In biology 
and medicine, radioisotopes are called “tracers” or “tagged atoms.” A Britannica 
Junior passage illustrates their use: ‘If one wanted to find out how soon salt gets into 
the blood stream, it could not be done unless one could tell which salt atoms were al- 
ready in the body and which salt atoms were the ones eaten during the test. By us- 
ing radioactive salt, one can find this out.’ ” 


evaluation 


The next time Tom Finlay called on the Wayfield School, Mr. Harris told him 
about the atomic energy exhibit the sixth grade had put on. 

“I know you read the experiments John Holmes devised, Tom, but you should have 
seen those children performing them and explaining the results to the other classes. 
They really knew what they were talking about. And John tells me that Britannica 
Junior made it possible for them to do extensive and meaningful research.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Mr. Harris.” 

“Well, I know it was a big help to them. They used the diagrams in Britannica 
Junior at their exhibit. And no one seemed to have any trouble in understandinge 
them—even though the subject was atomic energy. I’m just afraid we're going*to 
have to hold on to that set you let us try out, Tom, and buy another one while’ we're 


at it.” 


who is Tom Finlay 


Tom Finlay is a Brtannica Junior school 
and library represenfative. He is married 
—his wife teaches fifgh grade—and he has 
four children. A former teacher and prin- 
cipal, Tom has a vital interest in elemen- 
tary education. He ha had a wide range of 
experience and he understands what teach- 
ers are doing and the problems they face. 
The editors of Britamnica Junior believe 
that Tom Finlay is nfore than a man who 
sells encyclopaedias—~he’s a friend. Has 
Tom been to your schgol? 


Junior 
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Giving Thanks 
(Continued from page 47) 


petticoats to put on. Her little black 
slippers were soon clattering down 
the ladder, as she joined her parents 
for breakfast. 

How nice the table looked! Sally 
and her mother had gathered pine 
cones and red berries to place in 
the center of the table. They had 
made very special candles, too. Sally 
could smell the bayberries now. 

Sally and her parents made a 
pretty picture as they left their cabin 
and started on their way to church. 
Sally was so glad she had her warm 
cape because the wind was cold even 
though the sunshine was bright. 

As they came closer to the village 
they saw the town crier reading the 
governor's Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation in front of the Green Tree 
Inn. Everyone always stopped to lis- 
ten to the town crier. He carried a 
big bell which he would ring as he 
called, “Hear ye! Hear ye!” Then he 
would unroll a long scroll and read 
all the news to the people. Sally liked 
the town crier. He always smiled and 
winked at her. He was a good friend 
of her father’s and very often stopped 
at the cabin to talk about important 
affairs of the village. 

Sally thought she would like the 
governor too, as she listened to the 
proclamation. Everyone should give 
thanks for the harvest and all the 
good things they had received during 
the year. 

The little white church was crowd- 
ed. Sally sat very straight and lis- 
tened to the minister as he read 
passages from the Bible. With bowed 
heads everyone prayed very hard. 
Sally thought about all the things 
she was thankful for. 

After church Sally had a few min- 
utes to talk to some of her friends 
while her mother and father thanked 
the minister for the service and 
visited with some other members of 
the church. Everyone admired Sally’s 
cape and she knew how thankful she 
should be for such a_ wonderful 
mother and father who worked so 
hard to give it to her. Sally could not 
help skipping a little as they started 
home. Mother frowned. It was not 
proper to skip going home from 
church. As they turned down the 
road Sally thought how pretty their 
cabin looked. Most of the trees had 
lost their leaves, but the big branches 
looked as if they were standing guard 


Car Quiz 


Read and see if you can name 

All the cars in this rhyming game. 

Tommy’s father works all day; 

Then drives home a - ------ -- 

Johnny’s father has a garage; 

And that is where he parks his 

Billy’s father really roared 

When he wrecked his nice new 

Bobby’s father keeps a jack 

In the trunk of his - - - - «, 

Jimmy’s father spent his cash 

On a shiny, yellow - - - -. 

Timmy’s father won’t reveal 

The real age of his - - - ------ -, 
Jacqueline Selzer 


“YSEN 


over the little cabin. The smoke from 
the chimney looked like a large 
feather or plume as it curled upward. 

The sun had disappeared behind 
the clouds and a few snowflakes be- 
gan to come down. They were so 
large and soft and white. The wind 
had stopped blowing and the large 
snowflakes were like big feathers. 

It was so nice to come into the 
cabin after brushing the snowflakes 


off that soft brown cape. And best 
of all, it was time to help mother 
get dinner. She and Sally had pre- 
pared so many surprises for Father, 
When he saw the roasted chestnuts 
and the cranberries, his eyes just 
got bigger and bigger. He pretended 
to scold just a little bit because he 
was afraid Sally and Mother had 
gone too far into the woods to gath- 
er them. And then when he saw the 


tea—real tea which had come all 
the way from England—and the 
fresh fish and of course, the turkey, 
and the venison and the corn and the 
apples— oh, my! Father decided he 
would have to get a bigger belt. 
Finally came the pumpkin pie and 
the maple sugar. Well, it was just the 
most wonderful Thanksgiving feast, 
ever, and a day Sally would remem- 
ber always. 


from $84.50. 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH 


Lightweight, easy to carry. 


PUT QUALITY and EFFECTIVENESS IN YOUR 
A-V PROGRAM — GRAFLEX = SVE EQUIPMENT 


An investment in good teachers calls for an investment in good equipment 
for their programs. Don’t handicap them—standardize on Graflex—SVE— 
the equipment chosen for the most effective A-V programs in the country. 


Schoo! Masters (Model 750 shown with accessory semi- 
automatic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR 150 


EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE 


For smaller audiences, the Instructor 150 is the most compact 
and economical filmstrip projector on the market! Exclusive 
push-button film advance mechanism is the smallest, easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Uses latest design 
150-watt lamp that has a reflector built in to give high screen 
brilliance and assure permanent optical alignment. An exclu- 
sive lamp ejector makes lamp replacement quick and easy 
even though lamp is hot. Three inch £/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. Rear elevation adjustment centers image on screen. 


For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex A-V 
dealer. Or, write Dept. 1-119, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. ¥. A subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation, 


SCHOOL MASTER 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Brilliant projected images make the School Master a real 
master of larger audiences. So uncomplicated, any pupil can 
Project either filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides while you teach, 
So conveniently designed that all internal optical elements 
remove as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle permits easy portability. 500 watt and 750 watt man- 
val or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 


“E-Z" VIEWER 


There’s nothing as convenient as an “E-Z” Viewer for pre- 
viewing single-frame filmstrips. It's self-contained, provides 
3-times enlargement, is fitted with a folding stand to permit 
a 45° viewing angle, has positive sprocket advance ond is 
easy to thread. Only 4'2" wide, 2%" high, 5%” long. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


“E-Z” Viewer, 
only $14.95 
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COMPANY 
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students 


Making Mothers Important 
from page 38) 


(Continued 


a hemmer that can be attached 
to the machine. A pedal on the 
floor operates the machine. 
Many children told me I am 
lucky to such a mother 
who can make pretty things for 
people. SUE ROSENBLITH 


ENAMELED JEWELRY 


Mrs. Selensky learned to make this 
jewelry in a Commercial Illustration 
Studio. 


have 


Marina's mother has worked 
with jewelry for a long time. Mrs. 
Selensky gave out little metal 
pieces to start us off. Then we put 
After that 


cop- 


first 


glue on our metal pieces. 
we put powdered glass on the 
per. Marina’s mother fired the metal 
A kiln is a little 


2 000 dee 


oven that 
can go up to When 
we took the kiln, it 
looked very interesting. Then we put 
different 


piec es. 


in a kiln. 
rees, 


metal out of the 


trimmings on the copper 


EMBROIDERY 


Napp started to embroider 
wanted us 


Mrs. 
when she 
to do the 
to do the 


was young. She 
same. She 
chain stitch. We 
chain stitch on chalked initials that 
made a 
pretty crayon bag. She brought with 


showed us how 


sewed the 


we drew on material, It 


Chudnov rewrote them in longhand, 
and Mrs. Glickman in shorthand, 
Mrs. Glickman finished first. 

The children decided it would be 
nice to write a rhyme, and then do 
it in shorthand for their notebooks. 
Mary said that shorthand seemed 
very strange because you have to re- 
member to put words below, above, 
and on the line. In Mrs. Glickman’s 
shorthand, you also put an “X” in- 
stead of a period at the end of a 
sentence. Do you know why? Because 
a period on the line means “the.” 

When my mother came to 
teach shorthand, I was so proud 

of her that I didn’t think it was 

really happening. I thought my 

mother was a real born teacher. 

She was very good. 

JANE GLICKMAN 
NURSING LESSON 

Mrs. Smith came to show us good 
health habits. She put up 
and taught us how to follow health 


rules, She talked about good posture, 
and how important it is. Mrs. Smith 


ysters, 


came from Kings County Hospital, 
in Brooklyn. Nurses work in various 
plac es like doctors’ air- 
planes, visiting other 
places. She showed us the different 


offices, on 


homes, and 


her two tablecloths and one em- parts of the costumes that nurses 
broidered prayer cloth to cover the wear, One thing was the cap, and 
Sabbath bread. Mrs Napp showed then the cape that had the hospital \\ Wl INK 
us the French-knot stitch on one of jnitials on it. Mrs. Smith said that 


the tablecloths you can wear the only one 
block away from the hospital. She 


patient a 


cape 


how she 
my moth- 
tablecloths 
It felt 
funny a tablecloth that 
I eat from in class. My mother 
enjoyed the lesson so much that 
again. It 
mother a 


To show my class 


does different stitches, 


DI FEREN 


EFFICIENCY — 


bath in bed. You need a towel, a face 25% more cutting edges give faster, cleaner points. 


cloth, alcohol, soap, powder, DURABILITY — 


and cream. First wash the face gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life, 


neck, then arms, legs, and back. STRENGTH — 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life, 
EVALUATING THE LESSONS 


also showed how to give 


er brought in two 


that we usually eat on 


some 
to hav 
and 


she wanted to come 


CLEANLINESS — 


felt good to have my no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks shut, 


teacher because she was never Here are uncensored excerpts from Write for information, prices, to Dept. F 

A 
a teacher before, and she liked the pupils’ comments. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
it. SHARON NAPP 1. I thought it was a smart idea ee ene ei as 


because it taught us how to do things. 
2. It was an exciting way to learn. 
I wish every mother could come 


SHORTHAND 
Glickman 


work« rs use 


EXCELLENCE 


BASED ON RESEARCH 


Mrs. 
that 


told the children 
shorthand for fast 


to teach us something. 


4 $ writing. To prove this, she asked us 4. It taught us how to look better, 
replaceable point pen 1 for some sentences Iwo were W rit- feel better, and work better. 
ten on the chalkboard. When Mrs. (Continued on page 61) 


Here’s the pen that makes the grade 
with students. Prove it for yourself 
with our special sample offer (limited 
time). From 4 Venus replaceable 
points you pick the one that writes 
like you...change it, replace it in sec- 
onds. Flexible, smooth-writing points 
speed shorthand, note taking, help 
make handwriting neater. Slim styl- 
ing, handsomely chased chrome-finish 
cap. Fully guaranteed by Venus. 


| Get Extra 49¢ Point Free! 1 | 
| MAIL SPECIAL OFFER COUPON at 
(offer expires February 15, 1960) «1 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
l Educational Service Dept., P.O. Box 23 


LEAKPROCF 


| PI Vv CHROME PROTECTED 
sentiomen: ease send me enus 
Re nines able Point pens at $1. each; extra SEALED-in-STEEL 
l FREE point with every pen. GUARANTEED! 


Enclosed is: 


check; money order; cash. (No C.O.D.) 
1 rea C)biack [blue Clereen 
Point | & 
J extra fine fine medium [ broad 
Free Point 
Clextra fine [) fine {] medium [) broad 


z 


SCHOOL 
5 “Mother, Dad, my teacher, and the principal 

y teaches, and the BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
: ' are having a specia meeting! 

THE INSTRUCTOR FREEPORT, LL. + NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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Making Mothers Important 
(Continued from page 60) 


5. The project was educational. It 
gave us more work to do in school, 
and out of school. 

6. We learned how to do some of 
the things we will do when we grow 
up. 

7. It could be a school by itself. 

8. Each mother taught in a differ- 
ent way. It made learning more in- 
teresting for us. 

9. Each lesson was in a class by 
itself. 

10. More teachers should invite 
mothers to teach. 

11. It is a little boring to learn 
everything from one teacher. 

12. Most children think their 
fathers are the most intellectual part 
of the family. This project shows 
this is untrue. 


A MOTHER COMMENTED 


Anything that brings home and 
school together is of necessity good. 
Besides, I enjoyed doing it enor- 
mously. I also believe that Paul’s 
conduct improved because he was so 
proud I participated. Paul’s com- 
ment during the series was, “Our 
teacher really wants us to learn lots 
of things.” 


The Formal Festival 
(Continued from page 33) 


First GRADE— Room 3— 
For Mother’s love and Father’s aid, 
For all the wonders God has made, 
For friends and toys with which to 
play, 
For restful night and joyous day, 
We thank Thee, O our Father. 
(First-Graders sing “For Thanks- 
giving,” by Loomis. Return to seats.) 
Second-Graders all take assigned 
places and sing “A Prayer,” by 
Bryan.) 
SECOND GRADE Room |— 
We thank Thee for our good safe 
homes, 
For our parents who care for us, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 1-7 — National Chil- 
dren's Book Week. Theme: 
Go Exploring in Books 

Nov. 3—Election Day 

Nov. 8-14 — American Ed- 
ucation Week. Theme: 
Praise and Appraise Your 
School 

Nov. 11—Veterans Day 

Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day 


For parks and playgrounds, churches, 
schools; 

For food we eat and clothes we wear; 

For all the beauty in the world, 

We thank ‘hee, O our Father. 
SECOND GRADE—Room 2— 

We thank you, Heavenly Father, 

For every happy day, 

For trees and birds and flowers, 

For sunshine and for play; 

For home and for America; 

For friends, kind parents, 

For all these I’m very thankful. 

We thank Thee, O our Father. 


(All Second-Graders sing “Thanks- _ For all these blessings rich and full, For the privilege of giving to others, 


giving,” by Leatham. Return to We thank Thee, O our Father. We thank Thee, O our Father. 

seats. ) THIRD GRaDE—Room 2— (Third-Graders sing “We Thank 
(Third-Graders all take assigned For sun and rain and nature’s wealth, Thee,” by Edwards. Return jo seats.) 

places and sing “A Morning Hymn,” For clothing, food, and shelter; (Fourth-Graders all take assigned 

by. Mason.) For parents, friends, and peace on places and sing “For the Beauty of 
THIRD GRADE—Room 1— earth, the Earth,” by Kocher.) 

For our country and our flag, We thank Thee, O our Father. FouRTH GRADE— Room |— 

For our food and homes so safe, THIRD GRADE— Room 3— We thank Thee, God our Father, 

For parents dear, for friends so kind, For the beauty of nature around us, For better homes, food and clothing, 

For schools and churches, too; For the love of parents and friends, (Continued on page 105) 


it can only 
happen on 
TRAILWAYS 


... the exciting east takes on new glamour 
... the golden west comes alive . 


And only on Trailways can you 
enjoy the living color of America while 
you relax on luxury buses 
featuring hostess service and 
rest room aboard. 


Many Trailways Thru-Liners offer 
these luxuries and more... all provide 
the comfort of ideal 
temperature air conditioning . . . reclining 
airfoam, lounge-chair seats... 
and giant scenic-viewing windows. 


Only America has everything... 
"see it all on the only bus service 
that has everything... TRAILWAYS! 


» 


-While you’ rane. . Rey anticipating! Plan your next adventure with colorful Fun and Fancy Trailways Tour Folders . yours for the asking! 


TRAILWAYS 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. 119 
1012 14th St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send me FREE information on a trip 


To. 


From 


- Approximate Leaving Date 
1 am interested in [1] expense paid tour; 

(C0 escorted tour, [) vacation trip (check one) 

Nome 
Street Address 

City. State 
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THANK GOD 


Construction-paper folders have suit- 

able drawings crayoned on free-form papers 
and mounted with a Thanksgiving phrase. In- 
stead of numbering the pages inside, letter 
the pages, going through the alphabet. Have 
the children list things for which they are 
thankful, starting with the "a" words on 

the first page, and so on. Use drawings 

or cutouts for illustrations. REGINA VOLK 


PRIMARY 


BOOKMARK PERSONALITIES 


These are construction-paper cutouts made like 

the upper half of paper dolls with an arm (or wing) 
Slashea to fit over the page of a book. Pasted-back 
colored papers and crepe paper are convenient for 
features--ties, whiskers, and so on. Stress large- 
ness, simplicity, and humor. LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR 
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PERKY PAPER-PLATE TURKEYS 


This perky little turkey is made of a folded 
paper plate. He can be any size, depending on 
the plate you have. The feathers and head are made 
of construction paper. Here you can use realistic 
colors or be imaginative. The body is painted with 
tempera (or use a colored plate). The tail feathers 
and head are inserted between the halves of the pa- 
per plate and stapled in place. Use as a center- 
piece, or place card. ARTHUR BRUCE KENNON 
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creative zdeas 


VERSATILE 3-WAY BLOCKS 


Lightweight blocks suitable for word 
building, sounds, number stories, or construc=- 
tion are made from empty giant soap-flake box- 
es. Stuff box with just enough newspaper to 
make it heavy enough to stand firmly. Seal box 
with strips of pasted paper towels and cover 
the entire surface for painting. When dry, 
paint with enamel. 

Colored cutouts from children's wallpaper 
are pasted on one of the larger sides, to aid 
counting--2 boys, 3 boys, and so on. Leave 
the other large side plain to use for building. 

On the two corresponding narrow ends paste 
capital and lower-case cutouts of a letter. 

These blocks can be used frequently by the 
child to find answers for number concepts, to 
make words, and to build houses, or stores. 
Children can make these very attractive, and 
find many uses for them. ETHEL MacDERMAND 
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HOW TO MAKE A PICTURE ON CLOTH 


Do you need a pennant to carry when you march, a pic- 
ture for the wall of your clubhouse, or curtains for the 
classroom? For a wall hanging, you will need a half 
yard or so of white cloth (it may be an old pillowcase), 
a@ piece of paper the same size, crayons, carbon paper, 
and a warm iron to press the drawing on the wrong side. 
Draw the picture or design on the paper and transfer 

it with carbon paper to the cloth, unless you wish to 
draw directly on the fabric with crayon. Color every 
thread, except where you need to leave white. The hanging 
may be hemmed on the top and bottom, and hung on a dowel 
Stick that has been painted or varnished. GRACE STAPLES 


Start now to plan gifts for the De~ 
cember holidays. Wooden boxes, covered 
with burlap and decorated with paint, be- 
come clothes hampers, window seats, or 
have other uses. Attach a wooden top with 
hinges. Paint the inside. Tack burlap 
on the top first, folding under raw 
edges. Then cover the sides. Use up- 
holstery tacks. Use a stencil and paint 
to add design. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


zdeas 


BOOKS ARE SPACE SHIPS 


The book reports in a fourth-grade class can "sputnik" 
to an all-time high. As each child gives a book report, a 
tiny gummed metal paper circle is placed on his space ship, 
which is tacked on a light blue paper sky, on the bulletin 
board. The moon with craters, the earth, plus buildings, 
trees, and rocket-firing platform are cut of colored paper 
and pinned in place. The mileage arrows and the caption 
are lettered on tagboard, then tacked on. The border 
around the scene might be of book-jacket designs created 
by the children. Encourage a committee to develop a sim- 
ilar plan for your room. ANN MUNI 


BOOKS ARE SPACE SHIPS, THEY WILL 
TAKE YOU ANY PLACE ON EARTH AND 
EVEN OUT OF THIS wae 


BOOK JACKETS 


Book reports lose their tediousness 

when written on the inside flaps of orig- 
inal book jackets made by the child, to 
fit the book he has just read. Talk about 
commercial book covers. Take turns read- 
ing the summaries which are written to 
arouse the desire for reading. Point out 
that the cover may also contain an account 
of the author's life. CLAIRE WUEBBOLD 
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the newest... 


most exciting 


craft and 


Colorful Balloons, 
crepe paper, cardboard, 
gummed paper, paper 
cut-outs and complete 
directions for 
moking unusual 
party decorations 
and clever 
yuonimals and 


toys! 


SPECIAL 
CLASSROOM 
lscounrs 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 


208 Sycamore Ravenna, Ohio 


| enclose $.....__.. Please send me 
the following, postage paid: 
™) SAMPLE PACK $2.00 
(1 Storchies & 1 Stretchies Kit) 
36-PAK CLASSROOM SPECIAL 
@ $21.60 (40% OFF RETAIL) 
(Check assortment [) 36 Starchies 
or (J 36 Stretchies or () 18 of each.): 
FREE FOLDER — 


“ATrip Thru Oak Rubber” 
Picture Story of Balloon and Toy Making 


ADDRESS 


| 
J 


Upper-Graders Studied India 
(Continued from page 40) 


learned, for the first time, that there 
were other major religions besides 
Christianity; that some people looked 
at life differently Americans; 
and that different viewpoints can be 


from 


acceptable. 
In addition to the resource mate- 
rials already mentioned, we had the 
prepared by 
Shaftel, which 
picture of one 


dissertations 
under Dr. 
complete 


use of 
seniors, 
gave a 
village in India 

[his special class also heard Alan 
R. Beals, the cultural anthropologist, 
wrote “Cultural Change and 
Social Conflict in a South Indian 
Village’ Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; 1954). 
Other case studies and related articles 
by Dr. Beals available. Dr. 
Beals’s view of village structure and 
interaction, from the anthropologist’s 
angle, played an important part in 


who 


were 


our greater understanding of India. 

VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 

Our intent was not merely the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and facts. We 
approached India from an abstract 
intellectual level, and through per- 
sonal living experiences 

1. The pupils had frequent dis- 
cussion periods in whi h the teacher 
took little or no part, and there was 
a great deal of peer interaction. They 
discussed “The Untouchable,” “The 
Effect of the British in India,” and 
“The Relationship of the Arts to a 
Culture.” 

2. Work groups prepared a_ vil- 
lage home, model village, 
clay stove, saris, dhotis, and turbans 


mural, 


to name a few items. 


3. The children lived and cooked 


in “their home,” and dressed in 
typical Indian clothes. 

+t. Dramatizations of the daily life 
ind problems of villagers included a 
wedding and getting a new stove. 

5. Among the many aids 


used, we had a relief map made by 


visual 


one group, to help the class under- 
stand the effect of geography on the 
lives of people 

6. Children selected topics of per- 
sonal interest and duplicated their 
research papers to share with class- 


mates, 
EVALUATION 
Our study of India was undoubted- 


because of the 
quality of the resource speakers and 


ly so successful 


available information. Considering 
the size, complexity, and diversity 
that is India, 


misconceptions to 


I might have allowed 
develop some- 
study, if I had not had 
h excellent iid 

As a teacher, I gained new ideas 
about making better plans for teach- 


where in the 


ing international understanding. 


AV SUGGESIIONS 


Fi.mMs AND Fi_mstTrips 

Ancient Orient: The Far East 
color, and black and white 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago |, 

Asian Earth; Mooti, Child of Neu 
India (films, color, and black and 
white), Atlantis Publications, Inc., 
7967 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. 


film, 
, Coro- 
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Early Civilizations; Mogul Empire to 
European Colonization; Colony to 
Independence, “India History Se- 
ries” (films, color and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 

Farmers of India—Middle Ganges 
Valley (film), United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29. 

India; India (Customs in the Vil- 
lage); India—Introduction to Its 
History; India—Pakistan and the 
Union of India (films, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

India and Pakistan: Lands and Peo- 
ples (film, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 

India, “Newsfronts of the Far East” 
(filmstrip), Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Playtime in India (film, color and 
black and white), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Ramesh of India, “Children of the 
Orient Series” (filmstrip, color), 
YAF from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Recorps 

Folk Music of India (GA 40); Tradi- 
tional and Classical Music of In- 
dia (GA 41); Indian Folk Music 
(GA 42); Music of India (GA 43), 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

Folk Music of India (FE 4409), 
Folkways Records Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 
36. 

India—Fruits and Vegetables Folk 
Song (JS 358, 78 rpm), Columbia 
Record. 


AuTHor’s Note: How can this kind 
of experience be approximated in 
classrooms where Indian students and 
Ph.D. dissertations are not easily 
available? 

1. First of all, musical recordings 
would set the mood for studying India. 

2. The United Nations, in New York, 
has some visual and informational ma- 
terial showing life in modern India. 

3. Write to your state teachers col- 
lege and state department of educa- 
tion to inquire what material they, can 
supply on India. 

4. Try to develop an understanding 
of the Indians, and their problems. 

5. Make an effort to get written ma- 
terials which will interpret the chang- 
ing scene in India, both from the 
Indian viewpoint, and that of another 
culture. (Attempt to secure informa- 
tion about several Indian villages and 
cities, because knowledge of one vil- 
lage does not truly represent an ac- 
curate knowledge of all India.) 


EpitoriaL Note: During the 1959-60 
school year, the author of this unit is 
studying at Stanford University for a 
Ph. D. in Child Development and Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Mrs. Rushworth has taught sixth 
grade in Stanford Elementary School. 
It is part of the Palo Alto Unified 
School District, except when it be- 
comes a summer demonstration schoo! 
supervised by the Stanford University 
Department of Education. 


From time to time short filler 
items for zirls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


the COMPLETE story 

since 1952 and the 
Supreme Court decision 
Southern 
PROBLEMS 


Of interest to the educator both in 
and outside the South, an objective 
report with supporting statistics on 
the progress and problems of 
Southern schools during the period 
1952-57, published by the Southern 
Education Reporting Service. The 
first section is in nine chapters, 
written for the layman by veteran 
newsmen, including Pulitizer-prize- 
winning Relman Morin. The second 
section is in statistics for the scholar 
and educator. 


At your bookstore 


$475 


COMING 10 NEW YORK? 


tay at this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from. $10.25. Two 
room suites from 
$12.50. 
LOWER RATES 
BY THE MONTH 
NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 sharing 
room with parent, 
Air-conditioning & 
television avcilable 


Write for Booklet and 
“special rates'' for educators. 
Please mention Instructor Magazine. 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
in MIS motion pictures 
CONCEPT: Reproduction 
and Family Life Baty 
The close family relationship of the 
Blue Acara introduces the subject of 
reproduction. Included are the proc- 
esses of nest preparation, egg laying, 
fertilization, care during incubation, 
nursery construction, transporting 
hatchlings to nurseries and guarding 
the young. 
Lower Elementary 
16mm sound, color, ]] minutes 
Write for preview and catalog 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 


Los Angeles 25, California 
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First Time for Wet Clay 
(Continued from page 30) 


how to strengthen and smooth and 
smear their work. “Make it nice 
and thick and sturdy so it will not 
break when dry. See how you can use 
a nail or popsicle stick to smear the 
cracks.” 

As some children tire or finish 


NARRATOR Then, too, their coun- 
try is something for which Jack and 
Jill are thankful. (Boy Scouts come 
out with flag as the Chorus hums 
“America.”) Let us stand and give 
the Pledge of Allegiance and sing 
“America.” But don’t leave yet! 

NarraTor—And now Jack and Jill 
are thinking about the wonderful 
Thanksgiving dinner they expect to 
cranberries, 


pie, and much more. (Chorus sings 
“For Health and Strength and Daily 
Food.” ) 

NARRATOR—The children are also 
thinking about families that do not 
have as much as they have. Their 
class has filled a basket for a family 
that just moved into town. (Jack and 
Jill fetch basket.) The family will be 
thankful for the food and also for the 
friendliness. And so a chain reaction 


will be started. (Jack and Jill exit 
with basket.) We hope we have start- 
ed a chain reaction with this program. 
What are you thankful for? 

(Children and audience sing “For 
the Beauty of the Earth.” ) 

EpitoriaAL Note: At the time this 
assembly program was given the author 
was fifth-grade teacher in Washington 
School, Naperville, Illinois. 

“For the Beauty of the Earth” is in 
Hymns for Junior Worship put out by 
Westminster Press of Philadelphia. 


quickly, others may be chosen to take have—turkey, pumpkin 


their places. We save only the work 
that will do to finish and take home. aoa ccicgsilteaiamea 
These have names printed on the 
bottom with a nail, and are set aside 
to dry for several days. 

Another demonstration may be 
given on how to finish the clay pieces 
with easel paint, and then shellac. 
This may be done in one session at 
separate tables, allowing fifteen min- 
utes between processes for the paint 
to dry. Some pieces may be good 
enough to save and fire if your school 
boasts a kiln, but this requires a 
couple of weeks drying time. Most 
kindergarten children would be dis- 
appointed to have to wait that long 
unless the results were a special holi- 
day gift. 


Jack and Jill Give Thanks 


(Continued from page 33) coats POWER 


find that they can think of so many Ly 

things to be thankful for that they Lows oy ee 
can’t write fast enough. (Narrator 
may mention each of the following 
things or Jack and Jill can take turns 
mentioning them and pretending to 
write them down.) 

—For good health and strong bodies 
and doctors who are always ready to 
take care of us. (Doctor walks across 
the stage.) 

—For scientists who discover new 
things which make life better for all 
of us. (Scientist measures liquid from 
one bottle or test tube to another as 
he walks across the stage.) 

-For music to play and_ sing. 

Children with instruments enter, 
play a short selection, and exit.) 

—For teachers who help us learn. | 
(Teacher enters with books and a | 
stack of papers and crosses the stage.) 

—For parents and all they do for 
us, and for their love. (Parents walk | 
across the stage as the Chorus sings | 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
.+. Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy, As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource, 


the second stanza of “For the Beauty 
of the Earth.” ) 
NARRATOR—Jack and Jill are now 
thinking about being thankful for all 
the little things that mean so much. 
—Books to read at school and at | 
home. (Girl reading a book walks 
across the stage as the Chorus sings 
“We've Been Working on Our Les- ed 
sons” to the tune of “I’ve Been Work- | i 
in’ on the Railroad.” ) | 
—Pets to love—puppies and kittens, 
lizards, rabbits, ponies, and bears | 


(Teddy bears, that is). (Children 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


PREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 


come out with pets.) coupon‘ below, 
—For play and fun and especially 
(Children play ball as they go across 9102 
the stage while the Chorus sings “The | C0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
More We Get Together.” ) | Please send me information on carcers in the coal! 
industry for my students, | 
—For snow and _ snowball forts, 
snowmen and snowflakes. (Girl and | | 
boy come with artificial snow on | 
snowsuits and styrofoam snowballs. ) | ; | 
City. Zone. State. 
—For sleep and sleep and sleep— adalicemtaiad 
(Boy in pajamas carrying a pillow to 4 e ! 
his head goes sleepily across the stage a ee 
as Chorus sings a lullaby.) 
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FOR SERIOUS 
TAPE 

RECORDING 

ON FINE 

TAPE RECORDERS 


ORR Industries recommends...% 


ferro-sheen tape 


note to OLLENSAK owners 


To insure optimum recording quality 
with your machine, ORR Industries 
recommends irish Long Play tape 
#602. Send for technical bulletin. 


ORR INDUSTRIES INC. 


Opelika, Alabama 


When it comes to color — the makers of Flo-master 


OUTDO THE 


BRITE-LINE MARKER All-new, unique felt tip instrument made of un- 
breakable material, especially designed for teachers and students of the 
graphic arts who work primarily on paper. Water-based inks in 8 rainbow- 
brilliant colors are non-penetrating, removable, fast-drying and practically 
odorless. 


CADO-MARKER All-new, all-aluminum felt tip instrument, 
precision-designed for big bold marks on literally any surface. Oil- 
based inks in & colors are waterproof, 

permanent, quick-drying. Ideal for 
general-purpose marking in class- 
room, lunchroom, gym — wherever 
equipment is to be labeled, iden- 
tified, decorated, personalized. 


Both markers are factory- 
filled, ready for immediate 
use. Colors: red, blue, 
green, orange, purple, 
brown, yellow, black. 


Color Kits of 8 Cado-markers or 8 Brite- 
line Markers (one of each color) packed 
in beautiful crystal clear jewel cases. 
Four-color Kits also available. At school 
supply, stationery and art stores. 


Refills 40¢. 


Refills 50¢. 


" For complete descriptive literature in full color and latest 
edition of the Flo-maater Art Bulletin, write to Dept. 1-11. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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USE 


Those 


Clippings 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Grade 5, Central School 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


HENEVER my class becomes 
W interested in a new subject, 
we save the pertinent clippings 
and pictures which we find in cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines. 
There never has been a lack of 
material contributed, no matter 
what subject was being studied. 


Sometimes, as the material is 
brought in, it is pasted into a 
SCRAPBOOK. This scrapbook 
may be purchased or made as elab- 
orate as desired. I have found 
that large sheets of drawing paper, 
made into a loose-leaf booklet, are 
most satisfactory for the purpose. 
A title and the year should be on 
the cover; for example, “‘Astrono- 
my—1959.” If the children have 
listed questions they would like 
answered, they may wish to print 
the first question on the top of the 
first page, leave several pages for 
the pasting of articles and pic- 
tures pertaining to it, and then 
list the next question, proceeding 
in this way until all the questions 
are in the book. Then, as a clip- 
ping is brought in and discussed 
in class, it may be quickly filed in 
the proper section. If preferred, 
the booklet could have topics list- 
ed instead of questions; thus, an 
astronomy booklet would be di- 
vided into Planets, The Sun, The 


Moon, and so on. 


Another very practical way 
to preserve the material is to 
paste the clippings on MANILA 
TAGBOARD OR ON CARD- 
BOARD MOUNTS. The card- 
boards which come with laun- 
dered shirts are a good size. At the 
top of each cardboard, write the 
name of the topic in crayon or 
ink. I have learned to be very 
specific. A title such as “New Jer- 
sey Agriculture” or “New Jersey 
in the Revolution” is better than 
merely “New Jersey.” Since some 
of the cards may be used by other 
classes with little background on 
the subject, the need for titles of 
this kind is apparent. 


Many sources can be used. 
Newspapers and magazines for 
children and adults are in the 


lead. Advertisements, trade jour- 
nals, and pamphlets put out by 
various companies often supply 
small items of interest. A pam- 
phlet on the story of cocoa fur- 
nished a clipping about Cortez 
and Montezuma. An ad for coffee 
told about the Spanish Conquis- 
tadores. Even road maps may have 
items and pictures about histori- 
cal events. So all printed matter 
becomes a possible source of in- 
formation as even the tiniest item 
may be cut and saved for mount- 
ing. Several items may be mounted 
on one card or page as long as 
they fit the topic. 

Certain news articles give in- 
formation such as, “On Tuesday, 
Governor Brown opened the first 
section of the highway,” but with 
no date given. The date should be 
listed and the source too. This can 
be done quickly—“NYT 5/11/59” 
standing for “New York Times, 


May 11, 1959.” 
AS OUR unit progresses, the 


cards or scrapbooks are kept in a 
pile on the reference table. Let us 
suppose that one child has a spe- 
cial topic, “Poultry Raising in 
New Jersey.” Another child has 
the topic, “Dairying in New Jer- 
sey.” Both children will use the 
“New Jersey Agriculture” cards, 
or the appropriate booklet pages. 
Older children will profit 
greatly by compiling and reading 
such clippings. They will supple- 
ment their book findings with the 
most up-to-date material. Pri- 
mary children will bring in pic- 
tures from all sources, and arti- 
cles which they cannot read, but 
which their parents have ex- 
plained to them, or which the 
teacher may explain to the class. 
When using this idea with pri- 
mary children, I often put an “X” 
beside the mounted articles that 
are easy to read. Since children’s 
magazines and the children’s pages 
of newspapers or magazines are 
used as source material, there will 
be many things they can read. 
Children will enjoy composing 
their own short sentences or ti- 
tles to go with the pictures they 
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find. These they all can read. A 
picture of a prize-winning cow, 
brought in for our Farm Book, 
was explained by this sentence: 
“This cow gave more milk than 
any other cow in Ohio.” A pic- 
ture of a dog chasing some sheep 
was called, “Bringing the Sheep 
Home.” 


Some of the cards or booklets 
made one year may be used by fol- 
lowing classes even if the large 
units studied are not the same. 
The material collected on “New 
Jersey Agriculture” as a part of 
the study of “New Jersey” gave a 
class studying the topic “Farming 
in the United States,” a wealth of 
pertinent and recent material. An- 
other class used the “New Jersey 
in the Revolution” cards in their 
study of “Colonial Life.” 


I CONSTANTLY cut and mount 
clippings that I know my class 
will use later in the year, or clip- 
pings which I could use with al- 
most any grade. A picture of the 
little-known explorer, Verrazano, 
will be used by any class studying 
Exploration, New Jersey History, 
or New York History. A news- 
paper clipping suggesting that we 
honor Leif Ericson as the true dis- 
coverer of America, will interest 
any group of children as we talk 
about Columbus, or any class that 
is studying the Vikings. 


Longer magazine articles may 
be kept in various ways. The en- 
tire magazine may be kept, with 
a simple file so that you will know 
what articles you have. But when 
this method becomes too space- 
consuming, each article may be 
removed from the magazine, pro- 
tected by covers of manila tag or 
heavy drawing paper, and the title 
lettered in crayon. 

For articles which will receive 
a great deal of use, or which will 
be of lasting interest, you may wish 
to include only the text and pic- 
tures with no ads or other irrele- 
vant material. Since often one 
column appears on the back of an- 
other column of the same article, 
it is sometimes necessary to get 
two or three copies of the maga- 
zine. Secondhand magazine stores 
will help in this phase of the proj- 
ect, or the children may be able to 
bring from home the articles you 
want. 

Two booklets on_ butterflies, 
made in this way several years ago, 
have proved invaluable to me. We 
have used them whenever we stud- 
ied insects from our science text, 
regardless of the grade level; 
whenever a cocoon was brought 
into the classroom; in connection 
with a hobby program, and just 
for browsing through. The beau- 
tiful pictures inspired at least two 
children to make detailed studies 
of butterflies. 


Articles from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, or any maga- 
zine in which all pages of an arti- 
cle are consecutive, are especially 
easy to put into permanent form. 
Just cover any part of another 
article with blank paper, or an ap- 
propriate picture so that the fin- 


chased * to fit articles from stand- 
ard-sized magazines. For these, I 
staple each article together, or 
punch about four holes and sew 
the pages with coarse thread. 
Then the article is inserted be- 
tween the gummed strips inside 
the folder. With a title and pic- 


ture on the cover, the booklet will 
withstand active use for years. 
Yes, saving clippings and arti- 
cles will prove helpful to the read- 
ing program, because it provides 
opportunities for wide reading, 
both in finding and in reading 
the material. It also offers a way 


to keep a class abreast of new de- 
velopments in any field of interest. 


ished booklet will be attractive. 


Permanent folders may be pur- * From Gaylord ~~ Inc., 155 Gifford St., 


Syracuse 1, New Yor! 


= > ANOTHER WAY 
EDUCATION 


THROUGH 


~ 
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Open classroom doors to all the world..via RCA Electronics 


Think how effective you can make classes in music, dramat- 
ics, languages, speech, reading . . . with an RCA Victor 
Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder. It records and plays with 
the fabulous fidelity of stereo or monaural tape. There’s 
no fussy tape threading; cartridges just snap in and play. 


Educational Services, Dept. ? 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
Please send me complete 
RCA Aids to Education catalog! 


The RCA Victor Portable Stereophonic “Victrola” plays 
music or the spoken word with remarkable realism. ‘‘Lift- 


away” speaker lid with second speaker slips off in an instant. 
4-speed manual changer is easy to use; dual amplifier saves School 
Street 


space; featherweight tone arm and stereo pickup give excel- 
lent frequency response. City Zone Stote 


The RCA Victor Marquis AM-FM Radio brings all the inter- 
RADIO CORPORATION 
Tonks) of AMERICA 
; Educational Services 


est of educational broadcasts right into classes. Built-in 
AN Camden 2, New Jersey 


balance by exclusive “Golden Throat” Tone System. Uni- 


antennas pull in powerful signal reproduced with perfect 
tized FM tuner has exceptional sensitivity, cuts signal drift. 


For more information on these and other RCA electronic 
products, just send the coupon. 
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NUMBER FACTS 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Sub- 


traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 


the 90 Division Facts, 
PERFOrated Folder, 
automatically the 


each in the form of 


remedial 


with Key for each giving 
units necessary for 


mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


[) 8104. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 


facts, separately, 


(Order at least one key). 
[) B104K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 


remedial index references, 


25 cents. 


10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 


10¢ each, three for 


Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 


facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


In Heavy Transparent Acetate 


Envelope 


« 8” heavy dark paper, 70 compart- 


ments for inserting cards 
cluded for 144 name places - 
Buff, Pink or White) 
ing complete 


$1.00 ea. postpaid 
$10.98 per doz 


Cards in- 


{ Blue, 


Neat, long wear- 


(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 
(Order direct of from your School 


Supply Dealer) 


facts separately, 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


[) BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents 
for 25 cents. 


() 8123. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order, 
also, at least one key). 


[) B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 


(Add 22c to your order for postage) 


[] BIOBK. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 


[) B112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 


each, three 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory 
tests is included with each purchase of any of the 
above units. 


ue 


PERFO SEAT WORK 


(Especially for Slow Learners) 
Used with ordinary practice paper 72 x 8”. 
Each o 6 pupil set. May be used over and over. 
Written answers do not show through perfora- 
tions. Each paper may be used to receive four 
complete sets of answers 


[) 1A-2B How Many? R949... 
1A-2B Little Questions R948 89¢ 
2B-2A Riddles R950. 8% 
2B-2A Making Words R95! 89¢ 
2B-2A What Ami? R956 
2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 89¢ 
Cj 3¢ Practice Problems N420 89¢ 
Cj 3¢ The Right Class R972 89¢ 
C} 3¢ Out of Place | R976 89% 
3¢ Out of Place R977... 89%¢ 
3A The Cafeteria N42! 89% 


Minimum order $2.00—No C.O0.D.'s 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Matching words and pictures 


84 verbs R1003 

84 nouns R1004 

84 nouns 21005 
8 85 verbs R1006 . 


1As2C Vocabulary pairs R961 .... 


| 1A-2C Where is it? R967 

4A-2C Color Group 946 
1A-2C Something to Find R974 
1A-2C Crossword for Beginners 
Minimum Postage 25¢ 


if: 


if 


Vocabulary Units 


1] fal Boat} 

= 


PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


The largest and strongest charts made 
«x 35°) postpaid $5.50 


The organization « words into unit-groups 
naturally neging toge r. is in harmony with 
modern teaching meth The learning a 
word not as a detached rization but in 
mea eful onerete situation it association with 
other relevant words, gives th: ld a more com- 


prehensive grasp of the meaning 


PHONIC SET to build words, . 
200 cards C710 


$1.50 


PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 


200 cards C711 $1.50 

The vocabulary is based on a careful collation 
of the best primary-word lists available, and on 
practical classroom work by a number of experi- 


enced teachers 


All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note 
Send 10¢ For Complete Catalog Of New Teaching Aids 
ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, Il. 
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To and From Outer Space 
(Continued from page 36) 


(Voices are heard off stage: “I hear 
you.” “There is some space static 
here.” “I am tuned in, Astra.” ) 

astra—I want you all to follow the 
astral pathway to Asteroid Nine and 
report to me in person as quickly as 
you can. Report in person, please. 
Acknowledge this communication. 

(Twinklets reply while still of 
stage.) 

una—Una is coming, Astra. 

tua—Twinklet Tua is on the way. 

traia—Communication is acknowl- 
edged by Twinklet Tria. 

Quapra—Quadra will report in 
person. 

PENTA—Penta is on the way, Astra. 

(Twinklets enter. Each one dips 
her knees and raises right hand in 
gesture of salute.) 

astra—Thank you all for coming 
so quickly. I have called you here to 
make your reports in person on your 
astral assignments. What is your re- 
port, Twinklet Una? 

UNA~— 

I have cared for all the comets on the 
trail 

And kept the fire lighted in each tail. 

Every color has been polished, 

Every dark spot been abolished. 

For I know my astral mission must 
not fail. 

astra—Your astral mission has not 
failed, Twinklet Una. 

TUA— 

Twinklet Tua now reporting. 

My task has been the sorting 

Of the rays which make up astral 

light. 

Every hue has been well blended, 

All the rays have been well tended. 

My mission now is ended as is right. 
astra—Twinklet Tua, I commend 

you. Twinklet Tria, please report. 

TRIA— 

My task was to correct a blunder— 

A surplus of the static thunder 

Which boomed and crashed with 
thunderous sound from star to 
star 

I’m glad to state the error’s righted, 

The astral ways have all been quieted, 

And order is restored both near and 


far. 
astra—I’m glad. Twinklet Quadra? 
QUADRA— 


So that Earthlings may not fail 

To find their way by astral trail, 

I opened a communication line; 

For the day is coming soon 

When they will fly on past the moon 

And we must prepare the way for 
that great time. 

astra—Yes, indeed! Twinklet Pen- 
ta, please report. 

PENTA— 

My report may be the last, 

But I'll try to make it fast, 

For the glorious new space age is 
surely here. 

There are Earthlings on the way, 

Coming closer every day. 

Let us hail the brave new Space Age 
Pioneer. 

TWINKLETs (sing to tune of “Deck 
the Halls with Boughs of Holly”)— 
We’re the merry, starry Twinklets. 
We are lighting every astral ray. 

In the new Space Age upon us 

Out to Planet Earth we light the 
way. 

Keep the paths through space wide 
open, 

Give each brave space cadet now a 
cheer. 


In the bright new day now dawning, 
Hail the brave new Space Age Pio- 
neer! 

And now I thank you, everyone. 

Your task has been but well begun. 

Please carry on with all your might 

To keep the astral pathways bright. 
TWINKLETS — 

We're off! We're off this very day 

To clear and tend the astral way. 

(All Twinklets salute and exit.) 

(Astra returns to her dials on the 
communicator. She gets sound of mo- 
tor approaching and then stopping. ) 

(Messenger enters briskly, salutes 
smartly, and stands at attention. Bob 
Staggers in, dizzy from his trip.) 

MESSENGER — 

Hail, Astra. I have brought to you 
From Earth a brave Space Pioneer. 
astra—My greetings to you both! 

BoB— 

Oh, what a trip! I’ve been amazed! 
Oh, what a trail through space we 
blazed! 

ASTRA— 

Since the first atomic fission, 

I have had a special mission 

To help the Earthlings win their race 
In reaching distant outer space. 

Oh, thank you, Astra, for your aid. 
New efforts now are being made 
And soon we hope to win the race 
To reach the moon and outer space. 

ASTRA— 

My aim in having brought you here 
Will now be made more fully clear. 
Our problem’s been communication 
With planet Earth and every nation. 

Earth, too, is eager to communicate 
With planets that are out in space. 

ASTRA— 

Well, that’s the reason you are here. 

The time has come to make it clear. 

We've found the means that all have 
sought; 

The latest wonder has been wrought. 

For, after time and after toil, 

A new invention-—with a coil 

Made from a special metal found 

In this place only, though ‘twas 
sought 

For elsewhere—was worked out and 
now 

Has been to perfection brought. 

With this device, communication 

Can go from here to every nation. 

sos—How wonderful! 

ASTRA— 

We give you this, our great invention, 
Because we know of your intention 
(Presents box containing the device.) 
To contact planets everywhere 

In peaceful ways and not for war. 

Oh, thank you, Astra, for this gift. 
Earth’s Space Age now will get a lift. 

ASTRA— 

When you return to Earth be sure 

To contact me at once with your 

New device. We're anxious to break 
through 

The silence and to communicate with 
you. 

gos—You may be sure that’s what 
I'll do. 

MESSENGER— 

I'll guide you back to Earth today, 
Along the outer astral way. 

(While they raise right hands, mak: 
gestures of farewell, and exit, the lat- 
ter part of the Twinklets’ song is 
heard off stage.) 
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Using the Poster 
on Page 13 


“The Library" is the third in a series 
of ten posters featuring photos of a girl 


and a boy in friendly community places. 
The happy expressions on the faces of 
the children and the librarian in this 


poster picture immediately establish the 
library as a friendly place. Ask the chil- 
dren to mention ways in which people 
have been friendly to them at the li- 
brary. Some friendly attitudes could be 
dramatized: the librarian helps the chil- 
dren find a book on a specific topic, one 
child recommends a good book to an- 
other, a child exchanges books for an 
elderly shut-in, a child assists the librar- 


-_ — ian by carrying books from one place to ¢ 
another, and so on. f 
ONE Friendliness is not confined to the peo- winter $ un : a 
ple we meet in the library; the books in the 


STROKE themselves are friendly. They help us in ae te byte 
how many ways? “Who are some of the 
AN book characters we think of as friends?” 
DONE as we read we mabe pletures in our It’s one of America’s most interesting and 
minds. Have you ever read @ story and varied all-year vacationlands, There’s so 


77 then seen it in a movie or on television? much to eee, to do, to enjoy: Carlsbad 
wa & MARSH Did your picture look like the motion pic- EXAS Caverns and Big Bend National Parks, mys- 
FELT-POINT PEN ture? Which did you like better?” terious White Sands, historic old missions, 

Mt. Cristo Rey, new Alpine aerial tramway 


“Bo you think we could learn every- \ 
for pen, ink supply, thing from watching movies or television, 
26 i i i dio? colorfu d Mexico just across the Rio 

2 extra points $3 Grande, bulifights, rodeos, fiestas, night life. 
9 Golf, outdoor sports, sunbathing all winter. 

ed aids ond herd to picture. Thoroughbred horse racing at Sunland Park 
drawings—fine to bold hen help nto soe is needed thru January 17th. No winter rate increases. 
A . to bring us a radio or television program 
lines ... gray to solid. At or a movie. Are many people needed to 


El Paso Sunland Club, 536 East Overland St., El Paso, Texas 


stationers, art and school bring us a book to read? Think carefully.” 
supply stores, or write “How should we treat books—our own Please send me the free literature checked: 
and these that others will ako reed?” EI Paso Sunland Color Folder [~] Mexico Folder [~] 
a (Too much emphasis on care of books — 
t may discourage children; tread lightly!) jam 
"If we are thoughtful of other people, Address 
MARSH STENCIL,96 MARSH BLDG. how will we act when we are in the li- City, Zone, State a 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. r-49 brary?" (Absolute silence is no longer 
— regarded as vital by most librarians.) 
MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 
Does your homework The Bad Boy of Plymo 
coma (Continued from page 48) 
" MINUTES! frown deepened between the man’s 


HANDICRAFT 


PROJECT KITS! 


Print Tests, from the other Pilgrims. But this 

Notices... “Our flag, Sir,” he said, anc 

Sp vee pointed to the hill. “Shouldn't we COPY TODAY! TH KITs 10 


eyes and the boy heard the murmur 


Colors At 


One Time fly it today, especially? She’s the 


only bit of England we have left.” 
John stared up at Elder Brewster's PROJECTS YOU CAN 
MAKE AND SELL... 


face. The bad boy of Plymouth want- 
ed a chance to do some good. Then AT BIG PROFITS 
the man smiled and placed his hand 


on John’s shoulder. 


“Thank you, Master Billington, for PROJECTS FOR 
complete with reminding us of our flag. Now do YOUR CHURCH 


pes you think you could race up there | | GROUP 
a and fly it before cur food gets cold?” eee 


John bobbed his head in reply and | | SscouTs 


Quolity — 


ran up Fort Hill. He was breathing 
No messy stencils, inks, gelatins heavily as he opened the Common STUDENTS! 


House door and took the flag from 
the shelf. Quickly he went out to 
the pole and tied the cloth to the 
rope. Then very reverently he pulled 


The Master Liquid Duplicator makes the 
same high-quality prints as rotary machines 
costing many times more. It’s light and 
portable. Carry it anywhere; use it anytime. 


SPEGIAL! 


An ideal classroom duplicator and tops for it to the top where it flapped loudly 
school office work too. in the wind from the ocean. When SAMPLES OF Pee 1 
5 FAVORITE K HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS, inc. 
Write for full information today ve had tied the rope securely, John APPLE HILL - Winsted 34, Conn. j 
turned and looked down at the peo- Yes, I’m interested in these unusual, easy-to-do Project Kits! i 
MASTER ADDRESSER co. 1... | understand that everything offered by Holiday Handicrafts 
6500-T West Lake Street « Minneapolis 26, Minn. ple of fF lymouth. At last, he too is absolutely Guaranteed to give me complete satisfaction, or ! 
had done something for them! He my Mansy Wil bo instently refunded! 
joined the others and bowed his head 0) Rush my copy of your big FREE CATALOG! : 
an Bide Send__.___ Chris Mouse Kits at once, ppd. 
Free to WRITERS as Elder Brewster thanked God for | HAMAS ¥E Send —___ Chris Mouse Kits at o 
their blessings. The flag flup-flupped 2 Se 
nd Sets of 5 Favorite Kits, postpaid. 
seeking a book publisher —a white flag with the red cross of (Enclose $1. for each Set of Kits ordered.) \ 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how St. George, and behind it the blue HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS tame , aeatene ' 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- sky. John didn’t know it then, but APPLE HILL Address____ ! 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. WINSTED 34, CON 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 someday that’s what this new land’s * N. City Zone UE ites 0 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y.16 | flag would be—red, white, and blue. 
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ONLY LIKE CHRISTMAS GIFTS « 

| 
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All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 40 YEARS 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, : - 

and many other European “must” cities — all at 

no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the : 

Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in ap 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 
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Stamp Collecting 
(Continued from page 39) 


illustrate phases of other units. Pu- 
pils can discuss why they prefer some 
stamp designs to others. 

Arrangement of stamps in the al- 
bums, and designs for the covers, 
provide an opportunity for neatness, 
ingenuity, and artistry. 

AriITHMETIC—Stamps introduce “a 
little spice” into the arithmetic pro- 
gram when children find new ways 
to answer questions with numbers. 
For instance, to determine how much 
a Danish or Japanese stamp would 
cost in our currency, it is first neces- 
sary to learn what the bank says the 
rate of exchange is between Danish 
or Japanese money and U.S. money. 


CLASS BENEFITS 
Philip became a better reader. Be- 


fore he heard about the rarest stamp 
in the world, his reading ability was 
two years below his grade level. But 
that bit of stamp history changed his 
life. He had to learn how to read 
better because he wanted to learn 
more about other stamps. And this 
he did—to the satisfaction of his 
teacher, and the amazement and 
pleasure of his parents. 

Patty, an average fifth-grader, who 
often finished her regular work ahead 
of others, frequently demonstrated 
her boredom by misbehavior. Later, 
Patty used her extra time and energy 
on her stamp collection. 

Leo had above-average ability in 
arithmetic fundamentals, but he had 
difficulty with the practical applica- 
tions of the processes. His “turning 
point” came when he learned to 
translate the fundamentals into an- 
swers he wanted to know. It might 
truly be said that a twenty ore Danish 
stamp changed his attitude toward 
arithmetic. 

And there were others for whom 
stamps became the “open sesame” to 
better schoolwork. Naturally, col- 
lecting stamps did not have a lasting 
appeal for every child, but this class- 
room experience did introduce each 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 87-89) 


Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 

Henry Z. Walck, Inc., Publishers, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


one to the potential pleasures to be 
derived from stamp collecting as a 
hobby during childhood and later. 


AV SUGGESTIONS 


Adventures in Stamps (filmstrips, 
color), H-R Productions, 17 E. 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Stamps and Money (filmstrip, color, 
and black and white), National 
Film Board of Canada; available 
from Stanley Bowmar Co., ,Inc., 
12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. 

World Thru Stamps (film), Pictura 
Films Distribution Corp., 487 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Book 

Kehr, Ernest A: My Hobby Is Col- 
lecting Stamps (Hart; 1955). 
Epitor1aL Note: When this manu- 

script was received, in April 1959, Mrs. 


Marger was teaching fifth grade in the 
C. A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass. 


Solomon Squirrel's 
Winter Blanket 


(Continued from page 46) 


He wouid get lots of use from a 
blanket because he sleeps nearly all 
winter.” 

“Poor little squirrel,” called Betty 
softly. “Don’t be afraid. Come back 
tomorrow and I'll have a blanket that 
you can keep for your very own.” 

“Come on, everybody,” ordered 
Bob. “Move quietly away from the 
tree. Then he won't be afraid any 
more.” He told the two visitors how 
they never tried to touch or catch 
Solomon. He was a wild animal and 
that would frighten him so that he 
would never come back. 

Solomon liked his children friends. 
He wasn’t really afraid of them. But 
that sudden scream had left him 
trembling to the tip of his tail. Then 
he remembered what Betty had said. 
A blanket for his very own! Did she 
really mean it? Tomorrow he would 
come back and see. 

The next day the weather was cold 
and blowy. Solomon poked his head 
out of the hollow tree and sniffed. 
That breeze smelled as if snow would 
be coming soon. He would hurry 
down to the house and see whether 
Betty had a blanket for him. 

There was a wide shelf under the 
window near the birch tree. Often 
the children put bits of cookies there 
for Solomon. If the window were 
closed he would come to the shelf. 
Sometimes the children stood just in- 
side the window watching. Today the 
children were inside the house watch- 
ing out of the window. Solomon 
went to the oak tree first. When he 
saw the children, he came cautious- 
ly down, in little short runs. He 
looked on every side to be sure that 
no one was outside. Then he leaped 
to the shelf. There were some cooky 
bits. And sure enough! A little bright 
red blanket! In the middle Betty 
had embroidered two S’s. Solomon 
knew this meant Solomon Squirrel. 
The little squirrel chattered his 
thanks. He picked up his blanket in 
his teeth and scampered toward the 
forest. 

That night the north wind blew 
and the first flakes of snow drifted 
down on the forest. Solomon Squirrel 
curled up into a furry ball. He pulled 
his little red blanket over him, and 
closed his eyes for a long nap. 
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All photos by 
South Hills Record 


The library is the hearthstone of the elementary 

school. No longer do we expect children 

to learn from a single textbook. We want them 

to question and to use many sources for information. 

It is more efficient and less expensive to have 

these sources in a central library. A central library 
teaches children to use a library. Of even more importance, it 
helps them acquire a library habit—not just a book habit. 


If school people believed in libraries as they do in science 

rooms, gymnasiums, and even general-purpose rooms, there would 
be no problem of how to acquire them. There is no need for 
expensive equipment. What is needed is enthusiasm. I have 

seen successful “libraries” in schools where there was no money, 
solely because of the enthusiasm of an individual or group. 


The library should be located in a central spot in the building, 
and in an attractive, informal, friendly room. It should be 

open throughout the day every day for children to browse and for 
reference when the need arises. Who should be responsible? 

A librarian, if possible, for she will make far better use of 

the material and know how to bring children and books together. 


The library should be the center, yes, the hearthstone of 
every elementary school. Have you thoroughly investigated its 
possibilities for you? Phyllis Fenner 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
books for young readers 


THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO 
by Harry Bebn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Mr. Behn gives vivid life to the colorful 
Mexican scene and to a small boy whose dig- 
nity, simplicity, and resourcefulness will win 


him friends everywhere. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THERE WAS TIMMY! 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
The amusing tale of a puppy who was con- 
stantly underfoot but who hnally proved him- 
self a valuable member of the family. 

Ages 6-10. $2.25 


THE PROMISED YEAR 


by Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson, In a natural and childlike 
story, the author of Takao and Grandfather's 
Sword tells of an appealing Japanese girl's 
first year in California Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE FAR FRONTIER 


by William O. Steele; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. A master storyteller at his very best 
in a deeply revealing and moving adventure 
of a young boy in the Tennessee wilderness. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 


THE RICHEST BOY 


IN THE WORLD 


by Francis Kalnay; illustrated by W. T. 
Mars. Francis Kalnay, whose Chdcaro was a 
runner-up for the Newbery Medal, tells a 
moving story of a young boy at school in 
Hungary Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE RIVER AT GREEN KNOWE 


by L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton, The author of The Children of Green 
Knowe and Treasure of Green Knowe weaves 
a magic spell once again in a rare and memo- 
rable story of three children and their long 
summer on the river Ages 9-12. $3.00 


OLD ONE-TOE 


by Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 
Marie Ponsot; illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer. In an exciting and lyrically told story 
that evokes the French countryside, M. Bau- 
douy tells of Old One-Toe, a bold and cunning 
red fox who becomes the lord of farm and 
forest Ages 10-14. $3.00 


MIRROR WITH A MEMORY 
THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Charles Michael Daugherty; illustrated 
with 50 photographs. The basic principles 
of design and composition, as well as the his- 
tory, mechanics, and opportunities of photog- 
raphy, are lucidly explored in text and specially 
selected pictures Ages 12 up. $3.25 


MASTER OF MORGANA 
by Allan Campbell McLean, \n a powerful, 
breoding novel, set on the Isle of Skye and in 
the tradition of Buchan and Stevenson, the 
author unfolds a dramatic story that builds to 
a startling climax Ages 14 up. $3.00 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
IN THE MORNING! 


by John Langstaff; illustrated by Antony 

roves-Raines, Four of the loveliest tradi- 
tional carols, the music arranged by Marshall 
Woodbridge, are superbly illustrated with 
jewel-like pictures reminiscent of glowing 
medieval manuscripts All ages. $3.25 


Illustration by Joan Walsh Anglund from 
Look Out the Window 


Atall bookstores 
HARCOURT, BRACE 
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no program that 
has developed in our dis- 
trict in the past few years has 
given me more satisfaction 
than that of improved library 
service for elementary school 
children. 

For years educators have 
recommended a widely ex- 
tended reading program for 
children. But few districts felt 
they could afford the funds 
that would be needed to pro- 
vide the wide variety of good 
reading, both fiction and non- 
fiction, in every classroom. 
Rotating books from one room 
to another is not only an ad- 
ministrative nuisance; it does 
not provide that extra incen- 
tive and interest which the 
“special” room—the library— 
provides, 

What about the busy class- 
room teacher who is planning 
a unit in geography, or health, 
or a unit combining several 
subject areas? When can she 
find time to gather films and 
filmstrips, pictures, reference 
books, phonograph records, 
and all the other materials? 
How many of these aids are 
actually available is probably 
not even known by most 
teachers. Certainly many of 
them have often wished for 
help from someone who could 
supply additional materials at 
the time they are needed. 

Increased attention is now 
being given to differing levels 
of ability and interests of 
children. Grouping for in- 
struction can be done more ef- 
fectively either within the 
classroom or by rooms if a 
wealth of good materials is 
provided to challenge pupils 
to work to the top level of 
their ability. The larger num- 
ber of books made available 
by a central library, presided 
over by a capable librarian, 
can work wonders. 

Improved selection results 
from the extra help of a well 
trained librarian. Children 
love to browse through attrac- 
tive books, This regular and 


special attention to reading is 
our best device for improving 
reading skills. 

Through using the library 
children learn how it is ar- 
ranged. Just as it is impor- 
tant to teach dictionary skills, 
it is well, early in school, to 
start good research practices, 
Experience in many subject 
areas is valuable training for 
further use of the library in 
high school and college. 

The creative librarian seizes 
upon many opportunities to 
strengthen children’s desire 
to read. Posters, displays of 
books and book jackets, con- 
tests, and so on, urge young- 
sters to read more and more. 
A wise teacher working with 
the librarian guides children 
in their book selection toward 
ever expanding horizons, 

The dollar and cent outlay 
necessary to establish and 
maintain a good elementary 
library system is not prohibi- 
tive. In planning a new school 
of twelve or more classrooms, 
provision for a library of 850 
square feet, exclusive of work 
room, is no more costly than 
providing another classroom. 

In a building where there is 
no library space provided, one 
of the classrooms or a large 
storage room or even the end 
of a corridor may serve ade- 
quately with only the addition 
of shelving. 

Shelving for a library room 
of 850 square feet can be pur- 
chased for $800.00. Tables and 
chairs for 35 would cost an- 
other $600.00. Of course all of 
the shelving and seating need 
not be provided at the outset. 

The charging desk, chair, 
dictionary stand, and card 
catalog file can be provided 
for $500.00. Thus an expendi- 
ture of less than $2000.00 
would be ample for storing 
and processing the books, 
magazines, films, records, and 
the many additional services 
of an adequate library. This 
is only $5.00 per pupil if the 
school has twelve classrooms. 


After the school adminis- 
trator has provided the space, 
the equipment, and the librar- 
ian, the next job is to see that 
each school is supplied with 
the recommended basic book 
collection. 

A Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, Sixth 
Edition, published by Ameri- 
can Library Association, was 
the source of our first book 
order list. We selected nine 
hundred different titles which 
cost approximately $2000.00. 
This was exclusive of encyclo- 
pedias, which we already had. 

As a result of our first ex- 
perience, we learned that it 
was wise to buy picture books 
with reinforced bindings. 

Another service which adds 
greatly to the program is the 
provision of clerical help for 
the librarian. Certainly it is 
poor economy to use the time 
of a librarian to do detail 
work that can be done with a 
minimum of practice. 

To see so many children 
reading a very large number 
of good books and noting the 
joy and enthusiasm they show 
in going to their library is one 
of those rewarding experi- 
ences that come al] too seldom 
to a school administrator, 
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om years ago central ele- 
mentary libraries were 
born in Baldwin-Whitehall 
schools. Shelves were not ad- 
justable; they were orange 
crates. Space was where we 
could find it—in one school, a 
former waiting room to the 
nurse’s office. Books were few 
—but there was a full-time 
librarian! 

Our libraries were born be- 
cause of a growing realization 
of the impossibility of provid- 
ing needed materials and re- 
sources without central collec- 
tions. Teachers would say: 
“My books are out-of-date. 
The boys want airplane books 
and I have only one, with a 
1927 copyright.” “Can you 
get me more books on In- 
dians?” “TI have nine different 
reading levels in my room. 
Will you get me books for 
these groups?” “My children 
say they read these books last 
year. They want new books.” 

We needed books and more 
books; we needed materials; 
we needed space. How could 
we secure the necessary ad- 
ministrative support? These 
are the steps we followed: 

1. We sent to the American 
Library Association (50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 
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School 


Can Have 


Library 


RUTH N. FOY 


Library Consultant 
Baldwin-Whitehall School District 


for all available information 
on elementary libraries. We 
absorbed all the ideas that 
could be adapted to our situa- 
tion. Our nearest public li- 
brary also helped us with arti- 
cles from current educational 
periodicals. 

2. We wrote the State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion for similar help. 

3. We talked with trained 
librarians in our area and at- 
tended their meetings. 

4. We joined the Associa- 
tion of School Librarians in 
our state, which is affiliated 
with the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. We 
likewise learned that there is 
an American Association of 
School Librarians, which is a 
division of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

5. We visited elementary 
schools which already had 
well developed library pro- 
grams. Often our principal or 
supervising principal accom- 
panied us. Later our PTA li- 
brary committees and teacher 
sponsors went with us, 

6. We accepted invitations 
to speak to PTA’s, clubs, fac- 
ulty groups, and other inter- 
ested audiences, discussing 
children’s books and the val- 
ues of centralized libraries. 

From the start we had the 
wholehearted cooperation of 
Franklin C. Spitler, the ele- 
mentary supervisor, and W. 
Robert Paynter, the super- 
vising principal. These men 
interpreted library needs to 
our Baldwin-Whitehall school 
board. Members of the board 
were understanding and ea- 
ger for central libraries as 


a vital part of our growing 
school system. They clearly 
saw that teaching the skill of 
reading was but part of the 
elementary school program. 

A beginning program was 
approved with the establish- 
ment of a basic elementary 
book collection in the attrac- 
tive central library at Sick- 
man School. But the over-all 
program for the district had 
plans for libraries in all build- 
ings eventually. Meanwhile a 
central library was also begun 
for the use of faculty mem- 
bers and their classes. A class 
studying South America, for 
example, could ask for appro- 
priate books to be sent them 
for a month’s period. An en- 
larged collection of books in 
frequently used subject fields 
was made available to all in 
this way. 

“When will our school get 
its library?” was asked often 
and persistently by teachers 
in the other elementary build- 
ings. “Our children need li- 
brary service, too.” 

As fast as the board allot- 
ted money for basic collecttons 
the libraries were established. 
PTA groups gave long hours 
of dedicated work, 

Did we wait until the archi- 
tect planned the properly lo- 
cated libraries? The answer is 
no. This is how we found the 
space. 

At Wallace School, the 
principal, Charles Eaton, and 
his group of PTA fathers 
painted the girls’ shower room 
a cheerful pastel. Teachers 
donated attractive trailing 
plants which vined from the 
high shower room windows. 
Shelves, borrowed tables, a 
card catalog, a desk, and new 
books were all installed. 

“What’s wrong with our 
storage room?” (See next page) 
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My name is HUBERT 


my publishers are 
Houghton Mifflin, of course 


The haughtiest of lions snatches triumph 
from disaster in HUBERT'S HAIR-« 
RAISING ADVENTURE by Wait Disney 
artist Bill Peet (9/8, $3.00). Two other 
funny bits of nonsense are BOO by 
Robert Barry (9/22, $1.75), about a 
true heroine among cows, and THE 
HUNGRY SEA MONSTER by Barbara 
Hobbs (9/8, $2.75), which solves the 
rather unusual problem of what sea 
monsters eat, WHISTLE FOR A PILOT 
by Laura Bannon (8/25, $3.00) and. 
VOYAGE OF THE SEA WIND by Hetty 
Burlingame Beatty (8/25, $3.00) are 
exciting stories of boys and boats — one 
set in the Bay of Fundy, the other in 
not always sunny Bermuda, And in THE 
BABY DRAGON by Witold T. Mars 
(10/22, $2.75) things are set right by a 
lovely Christmas Eve miracle.* 

There is lots of plot in TREASURES OF 
RATTLESNAKE HILL by Elizabeth Baker 
(9/22, $2.75), a mystery set in the Berk- 
shires, ALASKAN HUNTER by Florence 
Hayes (9/22, $3.00), about two boys in 
the remote Arctic regions, and EMMY 
AND THE BLUE DOOR by Florence: 
Crannell Means (10/22, $3.00), romance 
in Mexico, The dry wit and Old World 
atmosphere of Mount Athos pervade the 
stories of a Greek village in AGAIN 
CHRISTOPHILOS by Joice NanKivell 
(9/22, $2.25), and the spirit of the first 
century A.D. is magnificently recaptured 
by Olivia Coolidge in ROMAN PEOPLE 
(9/15, $3.00). 

For scientists, both amateur and ‘pro 
fessional (and anyone who is jrust plain 
curious), we have two books by Isaac 
Asimov, WORDS OF SCIENCE (8/25, 
$5.00) is a fascinating exploration into 
the roots and histories of scientific terms, 
and REALM OF NUMBERS (10/15, 
$2.75) is a clear and imaginative ap- 
proach to mathematics. 

NORTH STAR BOOKS. Eight new 
titles this fall include: WASHINGTON 
AND THE REVOLUTION by Lynn 
Montross, THOREAU OF WALDEN 
POND by Sterling North, AROUND 
THE WORLD WITH NELLIE BLY by 
Emily Hahn, INDIAN WARS AND 
WARRIORS (EAST) and INDIAN 
WARS AND WARRIORS (WEST) by 
Paul 1. Wellman, DONALD McKAY 
AND THE CLIPPER SHIPS hy Mary 
Ellen Chase, TICONDEROGA, THE 
STORY OF A FORT by Bruce Lancasier, 
and JENNY LIND SANG HERE by 
Bernardine Kielty. $1.95 each. 

*All available in library editions 
write for our free, illuatrated catalogue 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston, 
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BOOKS from 


=! LITTLE, BROWN 


For the youngest 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
by Phyllis Rowand. Drawings in color on 
every page by the author. A very special 
Christmas book about giving by the author- 
artist of GEORGE and GEORGE GOES TO 
TOWN. 3 up. $2.75 


*PUPTENTS AND PEBBLES 
by William Jay Smith. Drawings in color 


on every page by Juliet Kepes. A nonsense 
ABC with all the rhythm, artistry, and fun 
of LAUGHING TIME and BOY BLUE’S 
BOOK OF BEASTS, 5 up. $2.75 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON 


by Ogden Nash. Drawings in color on 
every page by Linell. Ogden Nash’s famous 
story in verse about “a realio, trulio, cow- 
ardly dragon,” 4 up. $2.50 


HELLO AND GOOD-BY 


by Mary Ann Hoberman. 30 drawings by 
Norman Hoberman. Wonderful verses for 
small ones, by the co-author of ALL MY 
SHOES COME IN TWOS and HOW DOI 
GO. 5 up. $2.50 


HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA 
by David Cornel DeJong. 2-color draw- 
ings on every page by Harvey Weiss. Birth- 
day doings to entrance youngest readers, as 
David walks under his yellow umbrella to 
meet Grandma. 5 up. $2.75 


For beginning Readers 
THE GOINGS-ON 
AT LITTLE WISHFUL 


by Warren Miller. Flame-colored draw- 
ings on every page by Edward Sorel. A 
sparkling book about the biggest fire en- 
gine ever made, by the author and artist of 
PABLO PAINTS A PICTURE. 6-8. $2.75 


THE BIG FISH 
by Barbara Greenough Johnson. Draw- 
ings in green and brown on every page by 
Mary Greenough Means. Pierre would be 
“the biggest and bravest, jusc like Papa!” 
in this charming story from Quebec. 
4-8. $2.75 
THE SEAL THAT 
COULDN’T SWIM 


by Alexis Ladas. Drawings in color and 
black and white by Marc Simont. An ex- 
traordinary true tale about the rescue of 
a baby seal. Swimming lessons are only one 
of the feats of pet care required of his 
savior. 7 up. $2.75 


Favorite Fairy Tales 
TOLD IN ENGLAND 


Six stories from Joseph Jacobs 


TOLD IN FRANCE 


Five stories from Charles Perrault 
and others 


TOLD IN GERMANY 
Seven stories from the Brothers Grimm 
Retold by 
Virginia Haviland 
to provide authentic versions of the famous 


old fairy tales which younger children can 
read to themselves. 


Delightfully illustrated in color by well- 
known artists. Each $2.75 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Mass. 


Any 
School 


Can Have a 


Library 


asked teachers and phrents at 
Union School. “We've no oth- 
er place and we must have a 
library for our children. Our 
PTA treasury has money to 
buy additional books, too.” 

Light paint, new windows, 
adjustable shelves, blond ta- 
bles, and other library equip- 
ment to fit the space produced 
a miracle library at Union. I 
had only to telephone the 
PTA library committee; they 
worked with the new books 
until Grand Opening Day. 

Then McGibney School ex- 
panded and its library had to 
be used as a classroom. Sick- 
man School had the same 
“growing pain” experience; 
its library had to function 
out of a much shelved office. 
Since no office was available 
at McGibney, the girls’ shower 
room was again called into 
service. Elizabeth Bagshaw, 
the principal, encouraged the 
workers, and in quick order 
the shelves were placed, books 
were moved a la PTA, and 
gay curtains were hung at 
windows and shower stalls. 

But what about Overlook 
School? We had no available 
offices, storerooms, or shower 
rooms. So—we used the hall. 

From halls and shower 
rooms to the modern new li- 
brary at Rolling Hills—they 
all serve. 

Our program is so arranged 
that beginning with the first 
grade every child is scheduled 
to visit the library once a 
week. For the most part, the 
public library reaches only 
those children who come vol- 
untarily. By means of class 
scheduling, the school library 
privileges are made available 
to every child. Where the li- 
brary is temporarily too small 
for an entire class to use, the 
teacher sends half of the 
group to exchange books, and 
then the other half. 

One week there is book ex- 
change, and the next the li- 
brarian visits the classroom 
for book discussions, stories, 
reading, guidance, or refer- 
ence work. Since the library 
is always open, children may 
borrow books at any time. 

Our goal is to provide ade- 
quate references and recrea- 
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tional reading materials for 
all grades. We believe that if 
children form the habit of us- 
ing the library at an early age, 
they will continue to do so 
during their high school years 
and in adult life. 

In order to meet this goal 
our libraries must have the 
personnel, materials, funds, 
quarters, and equipment that 
are necessary. A.L.A. stand- 
ards and our newly revised 
state standards must be our 
goal. 

We now have three librar- 
ians, full-time, and one clerk. 
By doubling our trained per- 
sonnel and providing clerical 
help for each, we can provide 
good service to teachers and 
children and furnish them 
with printed and audio-visual 
materials that they need. 

We have found that it saves 
time to process books at a 
central location. Here we have 
our audio-visual collection, in- 
cluding approximately 1500 
filmstrips. The materials cen- 
ter also includes books for 
supplementing the basic col- 
lections at different schools. 
For example, nearly eighty 
books on Pennsylvania are in 
the materials center collection. 
To stock these in each library 
would be uneconomical, but 
they are sent out as requests 
are made. Thus, the materials 
center strengthens individual 
libraries. 

Although the Board of Ed- 
ucation is legally responsible 
for the school library, they en- 
trust the responsibility for se- 
lecting books to the librarian. 
As librarian, I have enjoyed 
the cooperation of both teach- 
ers and pupils in selecting 
books. 

It is especially a source of 
pleasure to see how wisely our 
children judge books of real 
integrity and readability. This 
enthusiasm is rewarding both 
in quality and quantity. An 
average 1.2 library books a 
week was read by each child 
during last year. 

In spite of our limited 
personnel, we carry on be- 
cause administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils all co- 
operate. The children rightly 
say “our” library: they de- 
light in helping in its day-to- 
day management. 

We will not be satisfied that 
we have a truly efficient pro- 
gram until every child has 
sufficient time to spend in a 
well stocked, well organized 
library, directed by a librar- 
ian who is not only skilled in 
library techniques, but who 
has the talent to introduce 
the wonderment of books to 
the magic of childhood. 


The Wonderful 


SEAHORSE 


ACTIVITY BOOKS 
HOBBY FUN BOOK 


Elementary Science 


FUN AROUND THE WORLD 


United Nations Countries 


CROSSWORD FUN BOOK 
Grades 3-5 Vocabulary 


ANIMAL FUN BOOK 


Facts and Fun about Mammals 


PENCIL FUN BOOK 


Fun with a Pencil 


PUZZLE FUN BOOK 


More Fun with a Pencil 


DOT FUN 
All Kinds of Follow the Dots 


FUNDAY BOOK 


Activities for Ages 4-7 


TRAVEL FUN BOOK 
Things To Do ona Trip 


PLAY-A-BED BOOK 
For house-bound Boys and Girls 


BIBLE PLAY BOOK 


Based on the King James Version 


CATHOLIC BIBLE PLAY BOOK 


Based on the Douay Version 


Each book is 8%” x 11%”, 112 
to 128 pages. Illustrations on 
nearly every page. Immediate 
shipment. 


ONLY $1.00 EACH 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS 
PELHAM, NEW YORK 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


Send today for your copy of 
the brand-new Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. In 
this group of modern 
classroom tools, you’ll find 
everything you want to help 
you in your teaching. A post 
card will do. Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Instructor Park Dansville, N.Y. 


Yours 


for the asking . . . 


hf he A wholly new cata- 
4 log, designed to help 
all adults concerned 
children & with the selection of 
good books for youth, 
kindergarten to col- 
lege. Among its val- 
uable features are: 

* Illustrated pages describing the 1959 
DUTTON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

* Biographical briefs of 1959 authors. 

* Complete list of over 600 titles, new- 
ly evaluated for age, interest and 
grade levels by a children’s special- 
ist with 25 years of experience in 
high school and public libraries. 

* Explicit recommendations, by means 
of key symbols, from 15 major book 
selection sources. 

* Graded lists in 5 groupings, with 
key symbols showing applicability 
for use at higher or lower levels. 

* Subject lists that meet young inter- 

ests and have pertinence to refer- 

ence needs. 
Free on request 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10 


young 
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Library 


Must 


ANTHONY FARELLI 


Principal, Rolling Hills School 


ACH classroom in Rolling 

Hills Elementary School 
had its own collection of books 
up until four years ago. These 
collections did not begin to 
serve the needs of the chil- 
dren. Many were so seldom 
used that they gathered dust. 
No books were available for 
certain areas of the curricu- 
lum. Each child’s reading po- 
tential was stymied by lim- 
ited and unbalanced classroom 
collections. 

The situation in our present 
fourth grade demonstrates 
why these classroom collec- 
tions were so inadequate. The 
reading abilities of this class, 
as determined by a Stanford 
Achievement Test, range from 
3.0 to 7.3. No classroom col- 
lection could ever meet the 
needs of children having such 
varied abilities. 

To satisfy such demands 
with well balanced classroom 
collections would amount to 
bankruptcy. Throughout our 
school district there are ap- 
proximately 120 sections of 
children. The tremendous fi- 
nancial expenditures would be 
far above what any school dis- 
trict could afford. 

Through the foresight and 
untiring efforts of our school 
directors and administrators, 
our school now has a large 
central library. It is a beauti- 
ful room filled with equip- 
ment and books to provide 
rich experiences for our chil- 
dren. 

Today this central library 
collection serves all the areas 


of our elementary curriculum. 
Miss Ruth N. Foy, who is our 
librarian, has worked closely 
with me in making proper 
book selections. The classroom 
teachers and the children also 
have shared in the responsi- 
bility. 

Many books related to units 
being taught in various grades 
were suggested and discussed 
by the teachers and their 
classes. Through a joint effort 
of all concerned, we now have 
a comprehensive collection of 
books and pictures covering 
each subject area in the cur- 
riculum. Now classroom col- 
lections are alive and varied 
because they flow from the 
wide stream of the central 
diversified collection. 

We have found the library 
an advantageous spot in which 
to hold our faculty meetings. 
Teachers take this opportu- 
nity to scan the shelves and 
consequently leave the meet- 
ing with stacks of books and 
a fund of new ideas. 

At least two of our meet- 
ings are devoted to building 
up our vertical files. We cull 
valuable pictures and articles 
from The Instructor and oth- 
er educational magazines, and 
mount them for future refer- 
ence. These “clipping meet- 
ings” are informal social oc- 
casions as well as a means of 
building up our vertical files. 

As a result of these sessions, 
the collecting of materials 
continues through the year, It 
is not uncommon to see Ricky 
coming to the library with a 
stack of pictures, clippings, 
and articles on South Amer- 
ica, with an accompanying 
note: “Dear Ruth, Thought 
you might like these for the 
library files, Joyce.” (Joyce 
teaches fourth grade.) 

The best library in the 
world is of no value unless 
the children and_ teachers 
make constant use of it. We 
have solved our (See next page) 
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FIRST 
BOOKS 


are the first books 
to read on more 
than 100 subjects 


Below are The 


FIRST BOOKS 


to choose from in building 
a 4th Grade library 


(Some tities are repeated in more than one category of the classification) 


e ARTS AND e SOCIAL STUDIES 
BASEBALL CANADA 
BASKETBALL cor TON 
BELLS 


BOYS' COOKING EARLY SETTLERS 
A 


CODES AND CIPHER 
poGs FESTIVALS 
FAIRY TALES 
FOOTBALL FRANCE 
GARDENING GLASS 
HOLIDAYS HAWAII 
KES INDIA NS wa ican} 
LETTER WRITING A merican 
MAGIC INDIAN WARS 
ISRAEL 
MUSIC ITALY 
MYTHOLOGY JAPAN 
NORSE LEGENDS MEDIEVAL MAN 
POETRY MEXICO 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES NEGROES 
RHYTHMS NEW ENGLAND 
ToYs NORSE LEGENDS 
@ OUR COUNTRY PANAMA CANAL 
PIONEERS 
AMERICAN HISTORY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SUPERMARKETS 
TER 


WA 
WEST INDIES 


@ LANGUAGE ARTS 
CODES AND CIPHERS 
FAIRY TALES 
LETTER WRITING 
MAPS AND GLOBES 


PUBLIC. LIBRARIES 


HOLIDA 

INDIANS. (American) 
INDIAN WARS 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEGROES 

NEW ENGLAND 
PANAMA CANAL 
PIONEERS 

PRESIDENTS 


The FIRST BOOKS 


offer more to interest children and to stimulate supplementary 
reading than any other group of informational books for young 
people. INSTRUCTOR Magazine says: “They answer a great 
need. In simple, clear terms and in few pages the essential facts 
of a subject are given. The discussion is meaty enough for ma- 
ture readers and yet simple enough for eight- and nine-year-old 
children to read and understand.” 

FIRST BOOKS are written and illustrated to answer a pupil’s 
first questions, the right way, the first time. ALL have been 
checked and double-checked for accuracy and clarity by authori- 
ties in the subject covered. ALL FIRST BOOKS are in large, 
clear type. ALL are illustrated. ALL are 7% x 8°, inches, and 
are supplied in the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding at no 
extra cost. Price, each, $1.46 net to schools and libraries. 
FR EE Send for 48-page booklet, “Individualized 

Reading” by MAY LAZAR, Ph.D., containing 
this eminent educator's illuminating and helpful advice for 
teachers on Basal Reading instruction for children as individuals, 
plus valuable book lists, Dewey Classification Catalog of FIRST 
BOOKS and other publications of Franklin Watts, Inc. Use 
service coupon in this magazine. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Ine. 


575 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Keys to Healthy Living 


Exercise Makes Strong Muscles 

Rest for Pep and Energy 

A Balanced Diet for a Healthy Body 
Clean Teeth for Health and Good Looks 
Be Neat and Clean 

Doctors are Our Friends 


Keys to Safe Living | 


Your Bike Needs a Light After Dark 
Don't Run Between Parked Cars 

Don't Disturb the Bus Driver 

Electric Sockets are for Lamps not Fingers 
Keep the Door Closed ‘til the Car Stops 
Dress Righ? for the Game 


Keys to Safe Living Il 


Keep Arms and Heads Inside the Bus 
Fires Are Easier to Start than Stop 
Toys on the Stairs are Poeetting 
Red Lights Mean Stop for You Too 
Playground Accidents Spoil the Fun 
One on a Bicycle is Enough 


perfect for library 


walls and 
bulletin 
boards! 


KEYS to 
LIVING 
POSTERS 


Here are six sets of giant-size 
(18” x 24’) posters that develop 
the themes of thrift, safety, health, 
courtesy, and good character. The 
figures are large, the drawings 
modern and attractive, the slogans 
easily understandable for they 
portray familiar situations. 


Ideal for library walls and 

bulletin boards, the posters are 
printed on heavy stock in two 
colors and may be displayed many 
times without showing signs of 
wear. The complete series contains 
36 posters, enough to give you a 
new poster for each week of school. 


The slogans used in each set 
are listed below. 


Keys to Courteous Living 


Make Introductions Easily 

Help New Students Fee! Welcome 

it's Rude to Interrupt 

Make Telephone Calls Short 

Don't Leave Your Manners at Home 
Say You're Sorry When You Offend 


Keys to Happy Living 


Loyal Friends Are Good Friends 
Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play 

We All Trust an Honest Person 

Good Teamwork Means Success 

Make Trying Fun - It Will Pay Off 
There's Nothing Sissy About Being Kind 


Keys to Thrifty Living 


Pian Your Spending and Saving 

Regular Savings Pile Up 

Be Smart! Take Care of Your Clothes 

Buying Bonds Helps You and Your 
Country Too 

Good Care Makes Them Last 

Everyone Loses When You Waste 


Each Set $2.00 


IN1T1S9 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


" Please send me at once the Poster Sets selected below: 


Complete Series of 6 Sets in Carton $10.95 


[1] No. 540, Complete Series of Keys to Living Posters ..........@ $10.95 
() No. 543, Healthy Living C] No. 542, Safe Living It 

0) No. 544, Courteous Living ] No. 546, Thrifty Living 

["] Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


(_) No. 541, Safe Living | 
C) No. 545, Happy Living 
Enclosed is $ 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


, payment in full. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Name .«. St. & No 


City, Zone, State 
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A Library Is a Must 


problem in a number of ways. 
First, the librarian meets 
with the teachers, carefully 
explaining what is in the li- 
brary and how it may be used 
to obtain the best results. 
Next, I set up a schedule so 
that each section in the build- 
ing has at least one thirty- 
five-minute library period a 
week under the leadership of 
our librarian. During the li- 
brary period, the children lis- 
ten to stories, obtain help in 
selecting books, are taught 
how to do reference work, 
and how to use the library. 

Each child is guided to read 
books which are on his read- 
ing and interest level. This 
gives every pupil an opportu- 
nity to achieve success in 
reading. 

Out of an enrollment of 350 
children, 150 read fifty or 
more books during the past 
school year. The reading was 
diversified as can be readily 
seen from the following titles 


of favorite books: 
Favorite Poems Old and New, 

Ferris (Doubleday). 
Charlotte's Web, White (Har- 

per). 

American Inventors, Hylander 

(Macmillan). 
Little Eddie, 

row). 

Cats and How to Draw Them, 

Hogeboom (Vanguard). 
Holland, DeJohn (Cadmus). 

The library is open all 
hours of the school day to all 
children who desire its serv- 
ices. If the librarian is teach- 
ing a class, there is always a 
child librarian to aid the bor- 
rower. 

The library has opened for 
children and their families 
many doors to new experi- 
ences that otherwise might 
have remained closed. 

We of the Rolling Hills Ele- 
mentary School are very 
proud of the contribution our 
library is making toward the 
fulfillment of each child’s total 
background of experience. 


Haywood (Mor- 


Helpful Materials 


Need some more help? Are you planning and im- 
plementing your new (or already in use) library? The 
American Association of School Librarians, a division 
of the American Library Association, has produced 
some materials that will be of use to you. 


How to Start an Elementary School Library is a small 
folder listing seven beginning steps in planning a 


library. Free. 


Let’s Do a Little Arithmetic and Figure in the Ele- 
mentary School Library adds, subtracts, and multi- 
plies the needs and benefits of an elementary school 
library. A rather extensive bibliography lists books 
and pamphlets. Single copies free. Multiple copies sold 
by the ALA Publicity Department. 


Every Child Needs a School Library was prepared by 


Mary Virginia Gaver, 


Associate Professor at the 


Graduate School of Library Science, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. In it she discusses what a school library is; what 


it consists of; how well we are providing these serv- 
ices today; and how parents and school people can 
help. A valuable pamphlet for the school’s professional 
library. Single copies free. Multiple copies sold by the 
ALA Publicity Department. 

Elementary School Libraries, a Bibliography of Maga- 
zine Articles, is just that. It consists of a listing of 
pertinent articles in recent periodicals on developing 
an elementary school library. Free. 


The AASL has other free and inexpensive materials 
available. Write to this address for a complete listing: 


American Association of School Librarians 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Without 
and With 


ELIZABETH S. HIZER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
McGibney School 


act is no comparison be- 
tween teaching in an ele- 
mentary school with a central 
library and in one without, no 
matter how superior, other- 
wise, are the school adminis- 
tration and physical plant. 

This is a carefully made, 
premeditated statement based 
on a teaching experience that 
began in the mid-thirties. I 
have taught every elementary 
grade. My husband’s work has 
taken us to live in four sec- 
tions of the United States, and 
we are now leaving Pitts- 
burgh to reside in Georgia. I 
have had the exhilarating ex- 
perience of working with the 
eager and exciting minds of 
children in fourteen schools. 

Today, as I sit here at this 
typewriter reliving these more 
than twenty years, there is 
no doubt for me that every 
elementary school would find 
it extremely wise to adopt the 
central library as the aorta of 
its curriculum. 

In some schools each teach- 
er has been required to de- 
velop without supervisory as- 
sistance all of her teaching 
units. Without a central li- 
brary this is never a complete- 
ly effective approach. With a 


central library the teacher has 
the benefit of an experienced 
librarian who aids in develop- 
ing the basic outline and pro- 
viding a bibliography. 

Recently in a fourth grade 
I taught a unit on Holland. 
After the research was com- 
pleted, using the school library 
as the basis of my source ma- 
terial, | made my preliminary 
plans and presented the ideas 
to my children. Committees 
were organized within the 
class to develop the various 
phases. The class wrote a two- 
act play to dramatize a day in 
the life of a Dutch child. 

Several children built a 
model windmill; other groups 
made murals showing the 
street facing the central canal 
of the city, a dike, and houses, 
which were used as scenery. 

The entire class contributed 
to a table project which con- 
sisted of a canal, dike, houses, 
market place, flower gardens, 
painted, clay-modeled people 
and animals. Each student 
did original writing on a sub- 
ject that involved research. 

In science class we consid- 
ered the weather and the uses 
of wind. We made a wind 
vane, anemometer, barometer, 
and thermometer to demon- 
strate this phase. 

Without a central library 
it would have been impossible 
to have created (See next page) 


Now you can order these 
WINSTON BOOKS under 


Title Ill of the 
National Defense Education Act 


Authoritative Science Fact 


Spacepower, Donald Cox and 
Michael Stoiko. How the space 
age will affect our lives. Young 
adults. $4.50. 


Man in the Universe, Michael 
Stoiko and Donald Cox. The 
story of our solar system. Illus- 

trated. 7-10th grades. $2.95. 


Rocketry Through the Ages, 
Donald Cox and Michael Stoiko. 
From Chinese rockets to modern 
missiles. 7-10th grades. $2.95. 


Rockets Through Space, Lester 
del Rey. Man prepares to ex- 
plore the universe. 6-9th 
grades. $3.95. 


Man Against the Unknown, 
Joseph B. Icenhower. The dra- 
matic explorations of the ages. 
7-9h grades. $3.95. 


Thrilling Science Fiction 


Ant Men, Eric North. Geologists stumble 
onto living fossils. 

Attack from Atlantis, Lester del Rey. Crew 
of an atomic submarine discovers long-lost 
city. 

Baitle on Mercury, Erik Van Lhin. Sun storms 
on Mercury threaten to destroy Earth. 
Danger: Dinosaurs!, Richard Marsten. An 
expedition back to the Age of Reptiles. 


Earthbound, Milton Lesser. Ex-space cadet 
is forced to plunder his own ships. 


Five Against Venus. Phillip Latham. Moon 
rocket crashes on Venus. 


Islands in the Sky, Arthur C. Clarke. Adven- 
tures aboard a space station. 


The Lost Planet, Pau! Dallas. 
Two worlds on the verge of war. 


Marooned on Mars, Lester de! 
Rey. First Moon-to-Mars expe- 
dition. 

Missing Men of Saturn, Phillip Latham. 
Froglike men hold a space crew prisoner on 
Saturn, 


Mission to the Moon, Lester del Rey. Man's 
first journey to the Moon. 

Mists of Dawn, Chad Oliver. Time machine 
hurls a 20th century boy back to 50,000 B. C. 
The Mysterious Planet, Kenneth Wright. A 
young captive prevents Earth's destruction, 
Mystery of the Third Mine, R. W. Lowndes. 
Prospecting in the asteroid belt. 

Planet of Light, Raymond F. Jones. How the 
universe can be saved from doom. 

Rocket Jockey, Philip St. John. Space pilot 
battles Martians. 

Rocket to Luna, Richard Marsten. Stowaway 
on a Moon-bound rocket. 

Rockets to Nowhere, Philip St. John. Scien- 
tists establish colony on Moon. 
The Secret of the Ninth Planet, 
Donald A. Wollheim. Theft of 
the solar system's light. 

The Secret of Saturn's Rings, 
Donald A. Wollheim. A scien- 
tist proves his theories by means 
of a unique invention. 

The Secret of the Martian Moons, Donald 
A. Wollheim. Scientists discover Martian 
civilization. 


Son of the Stars, Raymond F. Jones. Friend- 
ship clmost brings Earth to destruction. 
Sons of the Ocean Deeps, Bryce Walton. 
Undersea terrors nearly thwart an important 
project. 

The Star Conquerors, by Ben Bova. A war 
for control of the Milky Way Galaxy. 

The Star Seekers, Milton Lesser. A space- 
ship is doomed to crash. 

Steps to the Stars, Lester del Rey. The U. S. 
builds a space station. 

Trouble on Titan, Alan E. Nourse. A plot to 
destroy Earth. 

Vandals of the Void, Jack Vance. Space 
pirates of the future. 

Vault of the Ages, Poul Anderson. Life 
after our civilization collapses. 


World at Bay, Poul Capon. 


Men from another planet attack 
Earth. 


The Year When Stardust Fell, 
Raymond F. Jones. Mysterious 
“fall-out” imperils civilization. 


6-12th Grades — $2.50 Each 


For a complete listing of library books, professional books in arithmetic 


and science . 


office nearest you: 


Texas: Dailas 


California: Pasadena. 


. as well as arithmetical and modern forei 


instructional material purchasable under NDEA, Title il fi... 


n language 
wrue 


The soun c. winston Company 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 7. 


Winois: Chicago 46. 
Massachusetts: Mariboro. 
Florida: Marianna. 
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I Taught Without 
and With... 


all these projects. 
least enthusiastic ch 


spond to such experiences, and 
constantly discover new inter- 
ests in reading. 

Franklin C. Spitler, our for- 
mer supervisor, under whom 
the library program was start- 
ed, used to say, “If we are to 
teach small children to think 


reference tools and learn to 
read many books.” 

No one who ever came un- 
der Mr. Spitler’s personal mo- 
tivation will ever doubt the 
wisdom of teaching a child to 
read qualitatively. He per- 
suaded his teachers and par- 


Even the critically and to evaluate ma- 
ildren re- terials, they must use good 


ents to recognize that reten- 
tion of learning depended on 


OTTO IN TEXAS 


Story and Pictures by 
WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


Otto, the giant dog, and Duke, his 
master, visit Texas and outfox a 
new brand of outlaw—the oil rus- 
tler. Ages 5 to 9. $2.50 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
PUMPKIN 


By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 


Milly and Bil' had grown the 
pumpkin all by themselves, but it 
took the whole family to win first 
prize at the fair. Ages 4 to 7. $2.50 


SPACE 
WITCH 


Story and 
Pictures by 
DON FREEMAN 


In her Zoom Broom, Tilly Ipswitch 
tries outer space, but she finds 
that, for haunting, there's no space 
like home! Ages 4 to 7. $2.00 


NINE DAYS 

TO CHRISTMAS 

By MARIE HALL ETS and 
AURORA LABASTIDA 
Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 


Ceci, a little Mexican girl, has her 
very own Christmas Festival with 
her first pinata. Exquisite draw- 
ings in full color, Ages 4 to 7. $3.25 


MADELINE 
AND THE 
GYPSIES 


Story and 
3 Pictures by 
Lupwie 
BEMELMANS 
Stranded high on a Ferris wheel in 
a storm, Madeline is rescued by 
gypsies who take her on a bril- 


liantly pictured tour of France. 
Ages 5 to 8. $3.50 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


FALL 1959 


MAGNUS AND 
THE SQUIRREL 


By HANS PETERSON 
Illustrated by llon Wikland 


A seaside city in Sweden is the set- 
ting for this story of a friendship 
between a little boy, a big boy, and 
a squirrel. Ages 6 to 9. $2.50 


PIPPI IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 

Illustrated by 


Louis S. Glanzman 


The glorious adventures of Pippi 
and her friends Tommy and Anni- 
ka, on an island where Pippi’s 
father is king. Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 


DENNY AND THE 
INDIAN MAGIC 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 


Illus. by Roberta Moynihan 

A boy's dream of learning to talk 
with animals comes true through 
his belief in a blind Mojave In- 
dian’s prophecy. Ages 7 to 11. $2.50 


AUNTIE ROBBO 


By ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Illus. by Christopher Brooker 


Rollicking adventures of a sort of 
elderly Scottish Pippi Longstocking 
and her ll-year-old great-grand- 
nephew. New edition, Ages 8 to 12. 


$2.50 


Written and 
Illustrated by 
VALENTI ANGELO 


The adventures of two lively boys 
on a barge rrying beehives up 
and down an Italian river in blos- 
som time. Age ito 12, $3.00 
THE ISLAND 
SHEPHERD 


Story and Photographs by 
YOLLA NICLAS 


Superb photographs te:! of David's 
summer and his new friendship 
with an old shepherd living on a 
Maine island. Ages 9 to 12, $3.00 


THE CHEERFUL 
HEART 
By ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 


Illus. by Kazue Mizumura 


Tomi helps her family rebuild their 
lives after the bombing of Tokyo. 
Fascinating picture of Japanese 
life. Ages 9 to 12. $3.00 


CORRIE AND 
THE YANKEE 


By MIMI COOPER LEVY 
Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 


Deeply moving story of a 10-year- 
old Negro girl who becomes a hero- 
ine when she helps save a wounded 


soldier. Ages 10 to 14. $3.00 
DRUMMER BOY for 
MONTCALM 


By WILMA 
PITCHFORD HAYS 
Illustrated by 

Alan Moyler 


The fall of Quebec in 1759, from 
the viewpoint of a 12-year-old 
French stowaway. Authentic and 
exciting. Ages 10 to 14. $2.75 


THE RED PONY 
By JOHN STEINBECK 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


A beloved modern classic has now 
been reprinted from the limited 
edition. A companion volume to 
The Pearl. H. S. Age. $2.75 


PICTURES TO LIVE 
WITH 
By BRYAN HOLME 


Over 150 Reproductions; 

8 in Color 

An exciting variety from the an- 
cient to the modern—of special in- 
terest to young people. Lively 
commentary. H. S. Age. $4.50 


MEN, ANTS, AND 
ELEPHANTS: 

Size in the Animal World 
By PETER WEYL 


How size affects our ability to do 
things, and its effect on hearing, 
sight, and the strength of our bod- 
ies. H. S. Age. $3.00 


Send for free 1 


THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 


16-page illustrated catalogue 
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good motivations coupled with 
adequate reading skills. To 
Mr. Spitler that meant the 
closest coordination possible 
between the basic curriculum 
and the school library. 

Practice in respecting the 
rights of others is provided as 
the child visits the central 
school library. He must not be 
loud or careless. He learns 
that there is a proper time 
and place for things to be 
done. He soon comes to under- 
stand that it is easy for oth- 
ers to locate what they want 
if he puts the book back in its 
proper place. He also gets 
simple instructions in ways to 
find materials. 

Where there is a central li- 
brary in the school, there is 
often an active extracurricu- 
lar program of clubs. The 
schools where I have taught 
which had a central library, 
were constantly forming new 
groups because a child had 
read a book on some subject 
and then transmitted the new 
interest to his classmates. 

Here is a recent example. 
A Boy Scout came to me 
for an idea for a merit badge 
project. In our conversation I 
learned that he had read re- 
cently a story of a boy who 
had a rock collection. We went 
to the library and discovered 
several books on rocks and 
how to put together a collec- 
tion. On the next trip his 
troop gathered the rocks, and 
now this same boy is presi- 
dent of a club that has organ- 
ized and classified a remark- 
ably fine collection of rocks. 

With a central library more 
children become interested in 
reading as a leisure-time ac- 
tivity. Under the librarian’s 
guidance they develop new 
habits and tastes of reading. 

Many a child who seems to 
lack overt qualities finds him- 
self enjoying opportunities to 
discuss books and share read- 
ing experiences with his class- 
mates. From this comes a new 
self-confidence. 

Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of teaching convinces me 
that the world of books must 
be brought to every child. 
There must be time provided 
so that children may read lei- 
surely. To teach a child to 
read is the responsibility of 
the teacher—but this is not 
enough. An abundance of 
books must be available for 
every age group to read. Cer- 
tainly one of the aims of edu- 
cation is to lead children to 
this inexhaustible and insati- 
able paradise. 

No greater challenge faces 
school boards, administrators, 
parents, and teachers today. 
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Library Club 


ponsor 


MYRTLE ROSE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, and 
Library Club Sponsor 
Rolling Hills School 


I HAVE been Library Club 
Sponsor at Rolling Hills 
School since the library was 
first opened. As a sixth-grade 
teacher, I knew a great deal 
more about how to teach boys 
and girls to read than what 
they would read as they were 
learning. 

Our librarian gave me lists 
of books to read, including 
the Newbery and Caldecott se- 
lections. She also suggested I 
take a course on “the library 
as a materials center’ at the 
Carnegie Library School. This 
opened my eyes to the influ- 
ence of the library in the 
school and in the community. 

How did we organize our 
club? In September, the li- 
brarian and I met with the 
teachers of grades four, five, 
and six to consider members. 
Using achievement records 
from the previous year, as 
well as personality evalua- 
tions, we chose students who 
would benefit from this en- 


richment program. Sometimes 
these boys and girls must 
make a choice, for library club 
members must not be absent 
from other activities such as 
instrumental music, chorus, or 
safety patrol. 

Library club is one of the 
most popular activities. It is 
common to receive calls from 
parents who ask if their child 
might be considered for li- 
brary duty. “My son is not 
brilliant, but he has taken 
an interest in reading since 
he helped in the library. Will 
you let him join the library 
club?” 

The library has six one- 
hour periods each day so we 
have thirty regular library 
helpers a week. No child may 
serve more than a one-hour 
period in any one week. Sub- 
stitutes attend club meetings, 
and are ready to step in when 
children move from the school 
district, or to replace anyone 
who proves unsatisfactory, or 
is ill. Pupils who are ill may 
change periods with another 
child with the approval of 
the teacher and sponsor. It is 
the child’s (See next page) 


KEEPING PACE with... 


in the American Educator. 


Wikat. Wenz: 


“CA REERS mecic a feature article by Dr. Walter 


Sings TODAY’S 


NEEDS 
and 
INTERESTS 


No problem facing American youth is more complex . . . no 


decision more important. . 


. than the wise choice of a career 


from among the 22,000 different kinds of jobs available. 


This comprehensive article offers practical help and guidance rang- 
ing from an evaluation of personal preferences, aptitudes, and 


skills in planning and preparing for a career... to the qualifi- 
cations and requirements . . . the need for workers . .. how to apply 
for a job... opportunity for advancement in the various classes 


of occupations existing today. 


Over 200 related articles are listed . . 


. a graded bibliography 


provided . . . for as exhaustive a study as any reader may elect 


to pursue. 


Here is further evidence of the fresh outiook and timely approach 


to be found in the 


AMERICAN 


EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*Dr. Lifton is Director, Guidance Publi 


and Services, Science Research Associates 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Home Of « AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e MY BOOK HOUSE 


And: Book Trails ¢ My Travelship ¢ A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
© World Topics Year Book © Journeys Through Bookland 


What wonderful 
ways to learn 
about history 
and science! 


THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 


By Eric Wottencott Barnes. Illustrated 
by W. N. Wilson. A concise story of the 
War between the States, presented chrono- 
logically in exciting, human terms, Drawings, 
maps. Teen ages. $3.50 


AND LONG REMEMBER 

Some Great Americans Who Have Helped Me 
By Dororny Canrietp Fisuer. Illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats. A very personal selection 
of great moments in the lives of American 
heroes who, by their courage and idealism, 
gave the author strength and faith. 

Ages 10-up. $3.50 


ALASKA, THE 
FORTY-NINTH STATE 

By Linpgusst. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutchison. Foreword by The Honorable 
Ernest Gruening. The story of America’s 
giant new state, where adventure beckons 
the bold and opportunity awaits the pio- 
neer, Teen ages. $3.00 


YOUNG SCIENTIST TAKES 
A WALK 


Guide to Outdoor Observation 

By Grorce Bar. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. A second book by the author of 
the highly successful Research Ideas. for 
Young Scientists. Science-minded boys and 
girls can use their own environment, city 
or country, to answer science questions. 
Ages 10-up. $3.00 


ISAAC NEWTON 

Pioneer of Space Mathematics 

By Beuian Tannensaum and Myra 
MAN. Illustrated by Gustave Schrotter. The 
importance of Newton's scientific contri- 
butions to the space age is emphasized in 
this briskly paced biography, a story of 
science in action. Teen ages. $3.00 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 
Now at your bookstore 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE — McGRAW ~ HILL 
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I Am 


a Library 
Club Sponsor 


responsibility to arrange for 
a “sub” in case he cannot 
serve, Parents frequently tell 
us that their children don’t 
want to stay home because of 
illness if they have to miss li- 
brary duty. 

My library club meets ev- 
ery other week. Library spon- 
sors should be near the li- 


brary; my room is but a few 
steps away. At club time, an- 
other teacher oversees my 
class. Our meetings observe 
parliamentary procedures, but 
of even greater importance, 
they provide opportunities for 
children to develop into more 
responsible and thinking in- 
dividuals. During the meet- 


is designed to make class-trips more 
meaningful. Each book can be read as 
preparation for a trip or for added infor- 
ation afterwards. Library Journal calls 
this series “valuable . .. easy to read... 
Glossary in each is helpful.” Titles in 
the series include Let's Go To AN AlR- 
port, To THe Lisrary, For A NATURE 
To Tue Supreme Court. The 
illustration is from the latest book in the 
series, Let's Go To A WEATHER STA- 
TION by Louis WOLFE, illustrated by 
Berry HARRINGTON. Each book includes 
Teacher's Manual. Cloth. 6 x 8. Illus. 
Ages 7-12. $1.95 per copy 


DIGGING INTO MADE HISTORY Series 


YESTERDAY 
The Discovery of Ancient Civilizations 
By ESTELLE FRIEDMAN. Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Medal Winner 
in the 1959 Junior Book Awards Pro- 
gram of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
“Recommended.” — Library Journal. 
“Lively introduction to archaeology.”’— 
Recommended by Child Study Assn. 
“The selection of material is so remark- 
ably good that it should start any child 
who reads it digging further into archae- 
ology.”—Horn Book. Recommended by 
Secondary Education Board. Cloth. 
6 x 8. 160 pp. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


The three books in this graphic series 
on aviation history are by Davin C. 
COOKE, one of America’s outstanding 
writers in the field. The first, BOMBER 
PLANES SHAT MADE History, is “the 
first juvenile book to catalog bombers 
. . . Highly recommended.”—Junior Li- 
braries. The second—FIGHTER PLANES 
THAT MADE HistTory-—is “a highly con- 
centrated and useful reference work.”— 
VIRGINIA Kirkus. The third—TRANs- 
PORT PLANES THAT MADE HIisTory— 
has just been published. 
Each book is cloth bound. 9 x 7. 72 pp. 
Ages 10 up. $2.50 per copy 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16 


_INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR 


READING PROGRAM 
JEANNETTE VEATCH 


SNOW SURVEYORS 


By C. B. CoLBy. One of the most famous authors of books for young readers tells 
the story of the “snowflake men” who carry out the little-known but vital work of 
the J. S. Department of Agriculture’s Snow Survey. Every C. B. CoLBy book is as 
accurate as it is exciting. How many are in your library? Each CoLBy book cloth 
bound, 74 x 1042. Illus. with photographs. 48 pp. Ages 8 up. 


GETTING TO KNOW HAWAII 


By JoHN A. WALLACE. Illustrated by Don Lambo. The GETTING To KNow books (this is the latest) 
are recommended by Library Journal. “The excellent quality of this series lies in the skilfully 
condensed prose, the pictures, and the organization of the material . . . so much information in such 
small volumes.” Other GETTING To KNoOw books are about GERMANY, MEXIco, the U.S.S.R., etc. 
Each book cloth bound, side sewn, side strip. 6% x 842. 64 pp. Illus. Ages 8-12. 


Defenders Against Flood and Drought 


$2.00 per copy 


$2.50 per copy 


CHANGING THE FACE OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Challenge of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


By PATRICIA LAUBER. “In brisk, journalistic style, Miss Lauber highlights the construction program 
of recent years, and perceptively evaluates the meaning of the Seaway for the future of North 


America.”—N. Y. Times. CHALLENGE Books, of which this is the latest volume, are a highly praised 
COWARD-McCANN series. Library Journal says they “carry forward the idea that geography can be taught and under- 


210 Madison Avenue 
New York 16 


~INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR 


PROGRAM 


\By JEANNETTE VEATCH 


EVERYTHING 
Is 
SOMEWHERE 


Written and illustrated by Vasitiu. “A 
child's world is made orderly by placing 
familiar things in their context.”—VirR- 
GINIA Kirkus. “A gentle, delightful book 
to develop a young child's observation 
and appreciation of the world around 
him.” — MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT 
Or EDUCATION, Division of Library Ex- 
tension. Cioth bound. 9 x 8. 48 pp. Ages 
4-8, $2.75 


A Series by 
Joun C. CALDWELL 


There are now eight LET’s Visit books, 
including Let's VisiT JAPAN, Korea, 
MIDDLE AFRICA, THE MIDDLE East. 
Typical comment: “It is rare to find a 
book so appealing, so excellent, so sim- 
ple as this expertly written story of 
Formosa . . . photographs enhance the 
text.”—Library Journal. Each book cloth 
bound, 6 x 8, 96 pp. illus. with maps and 
photographs. Ages 8-14. $2.95 per copy 
(Let's Visir Korea $2.75) 


stood more meaningfully.” Each CHALLENGE Book cloth bound, 51 x 84/2. Illus. with photographs, 
maps, charts. 96 pps. Ages 10-15. 


$2.50 per copy 


\ 
By CARROLL LANE FENTON and Doro- 
THY CONSTANCE PALLAS. Illustrated by 
Dr. Fenton. “A clever way to teach bird 
habits. Easy reading although factual.” 
—DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Shaker Heights Board of Education. 
“Starting with the familiar pet parakeet, 
children are led on to the bird kingdom 
- . . Recommended.”—Junior Libraries. 
Cloth bound, side sewn, 7/6 x 8, 48 pp. 
Ages 4-12. $2.75 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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The THESE 4 


ings, they act on panels to 
evaluate books they have read, 
and to discuss how to meet 
library problems. Book discus- 
sions are not merely, “I liked 
this book” but “Was this book 
honest? Did I learn anything 
new? Why I would recom- 
mend this book to my class- 
mates.” 

The members voted to have 
fines of one cent for each 
school day a book was over- 
due. They reasoned that pub- 
lic libraries charge fines, and 
that all through life delin- 
quency in bill paying means a 
fine, 

In our library we combine 
laughter with learning. One 
morning a child came into the 
Rolling Hills library with a 
book a little the worse for the 
wear. Prince, the dog, was 
getting an education by de- 
vouring one corner of Dr. 
Seuss. The children remarked, 
“Even our dogs want to be 
bookworms.” 

As library sponsor, I also 
help orient new teachers in 
ways of using the library, and 
last year we had a meeting to 
introduce the faculty to new 
books. At one time during a 
semester, over 200 books were 
borrowed by the faculty, and 
we do not have a large school. 

I have also worked with the 
PTA during the Book Fair. 
Besides getting good books in- 
to the hands of boys and girls, 
it is likewise a remunerative 
event, for our PTA has some- 
times made $125.00 to use for 
new books. 

During Book Week, for a 
faculty tea, club members dec- 
orate the library and pass out 
book lists. 

Through all these activities 
teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren become vitally interested 
in good books. The books that 
teachers read to their classes 
are often not the ones chil- 
dren would select on their 
own, but they are the deeper 
ones of lasting value. Good 
Master by Kate Seredy (Mac- 

millan), The Door in the Wall 
by Marguerite De Angeli 
(Doubleday), Call It Courage 
by Armstrong Sperry (Mac- 
millan), and Charlotte’s Web 
by Elwyn Brooks White (Har- 
per), are favorite choices. 

I enjoyed my work with the 
Library Club. Principals and 
teachers have been most co- 
operative. The children have 
amazed me by the way they 
assume responsibility and by 
their planning and critical 
thinking. Along with the chil- 
dren, I have found this a 
stimulating life experience— 
challenging in its possibilities 
for creative expression. 
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Read-and-Sing book? 


A Read-and-Sing book 
is written and 
illustrated by 


LOIS LENSKI 


author of the Mr. Small books 
the Davy books 
the Seasons books 


A Read-and-Sing book 
is set to music by 
CLYDE ROBERT 
BULLA 


A Read-and-Sing book is a 
new kind of book. Children can 
read it or sing it all the way 
through. Easy words, easy tunes, 
gay Lenski pictures of sights 
and sounds most familiar to a 
child—home, neighborhood, 
community—awaken the child’s 
awareness of the world around 


A Read-and-Sing book fits 
into many basic areas of your 
primary teaching program: 


READING a Read-and-Sing 
book — Easy words, short sen- 
tences, familiar objects and peo- 
ple lead the child smoothly to 
reading readiness. 


SINGING a Read-and-Sing 
book—Easy and fun to learn, 
the songs become part of class- 
room living. Even teachers with 
little musical training will find 
the songs easy enough to sing or 
tap out on the piano. 


SOCIAL STUDIES and a 
Read-and-Sing book—The 
titles of the verses show how 
ideally they will fit into your 
social studies program: All 
Around Town, Traffic Cop, Su- 
permarket, Drug Store, Home, 
Neighbors and many more. 


Read-and-Sing books 
ready now at only $2.25 


I WENT FOR A WALK 
AT OUR HOUSE 


Henry Z. Walch, Ine. 
101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 


Successor to 
Oxford Bocks for Boys and Girls 


PAUL RAMSEY 


Fifth-Grade Pupil and Library Club Member 
Rolling Hills School 


HEN I reached the fourth 

grade, I was thrilled to 
be one of thirty boys and girls 
chosen for library duty. My 
teacher said she picked me be- 
cause I kept up in my work, 
knew how to behave, and was 
reliable. 

Our library sponsor, Miss 
Rose, explained that each pu- 
pil would serve one hour a 
week. My time was from 1:00 
to 2:00 Monday afternoons. 
This did not interfere with 
music, art, gym, or French. 

Our librarian, Miss Foy, is 
not with us every day. On the 
days she goes to McGibney or 
Lafferty School, the kids in li- 
brary club are on duty. Our 
library is never closed. 

I guess Rolling Hills School 
is not as big as some of the 
others. We have fifteen class- 
es: two kindergartens, two 
classes each of grades from 
one through six, and a class 
for handicapped children. 

Our library club meets on 
Monday afternoons from three 
o’clock until time for the bus 
children to leave at five min- 
utes to four. In September, 
we elect officers by ballot. At 
meetings, the secretary calls 
the roll, and we answer with 
the name of an author, or a 
fiction or a nonfiction title. 
When the president asks for 
any business, Mike Jones us- 
ually says something like, “I 
move we buy a book for the 
little kids from our fine money 


since we bought one for the 
upper grades last time.”’ David 
Keller says, “I second the mo- 
tion.” Then we always vote. 

If we have a question, or 
anything we don’t understand, 
we ask about it. “How many 
books can a first-grade child 
take home? Can a friend re- 
turn a book? Can it be re- 
newed if you forget it? How 
many times can a person re- 
new a book? Why are encyclo- 
pedias returned by 3:30? How 
do we locate a card when it 
is not in the card envelope in 
the front of the book? How 
can we get teachers to file 
cards alphabetically?” 

We had special programs 
for Book Week. Sometimes we 
had panel discussions on lives 
of people. Each member made 
a bibliography. Mine was on 
airplanes. 

Every Monday I sign my 
name and room number in the 
librarian’s notebook, On the 
desk, there is a list of duties. 
I straighten the desk and put 
books on the shelves. I ar- 
range them by call numbers. 
The first book is 920-A, the 
second 920-B, and so forth, be- 
cause I am assigned collective 
biography in the nonfiction 
section. (The capital letters 
stand for the authors’ last 
names.) 

Then I sharpen pencils, wa- 
ter the plants, and clean the 
sink and counters. I’m sup- 
posed to check bulletin boards 
and keep the display places 


filled with (See next page) 
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stimulate science interest 
and self-selection reading 


with these A 
\ CHILDRENS PRESS 


SCIENCE BOOKS 


j 


With such a wide range of titles for 
supplemer.tary science reading, you 
can provide every child with just the 
right self-selection books to broaden 
science understanding and increase 
reading skills. Childrens Press books 
are classified by unit study grouping, 
grade levels and reading ability, tell- 
ing you quickly the best books for slow 
or fast readers. Read-through habits 
are developed because factual mate- 
rial is presented simply, colorfully 
and with continuity. Experts such as 
Illa Podendorf, John Lewellen, Mar- 
garet Friskey and Dr. Paul Witty 
directed the creation of these books, 
Most titles: net to schools and li- 
braries, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


ELIGIBLE 
FOR USE UNDER TITLE 11), 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Animal Homes and Habitats 
CHICKEN LITTLE, Count-to-Ten 
CATTAIL HOUSE 
True Book of ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
True Book of AFRICAN ANIMALS 
Young Animals 
ANIMAL FAMILIES 
True Book of ANIMAL BABIES 
Animals at Work and Pets 
True Book of FARM ANIMALS 
True Book of PETS 
True Book of TROPICAL FISHES 
Strange Animals 
True Book of ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 
True Book of DINOSAURS 
True Book of REPTILES 
Insects and Birds 
True Book of INSECTS 
JOHNNY and the MONARCH 
True Book of BIRDS 
True Book of HONEYBEES 
Air * Water 
True Book of AIR AROUND US 
True Book of OCEANS 
Sounds * Seasons * Time 
True Book of SOUNDS 
True Book of SEASONS 
True Book of TIME 
Magnets * Light + Heat, etc. 
(How things work) 
True Book of SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
True Book of MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
True Book of TOYS AT WORK 
Seeds * Plants * (How things grow) 
True Book of PLANTS 
True Book of WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERS 
True Book of TREES 
FUN-TIME WINDOW GARDENS 
Rocks * Soil * Conservation 
True Rook of CONSERVATION 
True Book of PEBBLES ond SHELLS 
True Book of ROCKS and MINERALS 
Earth * Environment 
True Book of DESERTS 
True Book of JUNGLES 
1 LIVE IN SO MANY PLACES 
YOU and THE EARTH BENEATH US 
YOU and HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


y 
1 WANT TO BE A PILOT 
CLOUD HOPPERS 
True Book of AIRPORTS and AIRPLANES 
True Book of MOON, SUN, STARS 
YOU and SPACE NEIGHBORS 
Space * Atomic Energy 
True Book of SPACE 
YOU and SPACE TRAVEL 
YOU and ATOMIC ENERGY 
Science Definitions 
YOU and the SCIENCES OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, EA2TH 
YOU and the SCIENCES of MANKIND 


# Send fer new full-color Catalog 
and Instructional Guide 


The Children’s Books with 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, hs 
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Fare 


FUN TO READ — EASY TO READ! 


For beginning readers ages 6-8. Children love these fast moving, true stories about 
animals and birds, They are made to order for easy primary reading since they are 
written with the easier half of the Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words and with the 95 


Commonest Nouns, 
NEW TITLES TO BE AVAILABLE OCTOBER 1 


Dog Pals Friendly Birds 


A selection of true stories show the intelli- Pet birds and those that have built their 
gence and character of these beloved pets. nests close to homes fascinate children, 


Some Are Small 


Strange circumstances often bring small ani- 
mals of the woods into our homes, 


I Like Cats 


For those who prefer them, cats have a re- 
markable intuitive sense. 


Big, Bigger, Biggest 
These fast moving stories about large jungle animals will delight all young readers. 


On the Farm 
Tommy’s Pets 
Monkey Friends 


Tities Previousty Pustisuep 
In the Woods 
Zoo Is Home 


All books are side sewn, reinforced in sturdy cloth bindings, pictures in color, attractive jackets 
Vex 8, 
SA 5, 64 pages, 


Each book $2.00 List; $1.50 Net to schools and libraries. 
Write for free brochure describing all Dolch books; place your order today for our new titles. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 


= 


Make Your Choice Wisely 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h Your Dollars! 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Primary and Intermediate Grades 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


Intermediate Grades 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


Intermediate Grades 


MAGIC WINDOW BOOKS 


Intermediate and Junior High School 


THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOW BOOKS 
Anthologies for All Grades 


| E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wis. 


[] Have representative call. 
[) Send catalog. 


Cadmus Books for 
libraries are all in 
Reinforced Library 


Bindings 
and School 
all at the Lowest {Address 
possible cost. City 
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The 
Library 
Club 


attractive books, too. It’s our 
job to check teachers’ cards 
and overdue cards to see if 
they are in order. Sometimes 
I need to put my own class- 
room cards in alphabetical or- 
der by authors’ names. 

I like to help kids find books 
they are able to read. One day, 
a sixth-grade boy wanted a 
good book. He told me he was 
a poor reader, so we looked at 
fiction books and found one 
that he liked. 

My own interest in reading 
started in Mrs. Hood’s second 
grade when I read The Black 
Stallion. When I was chosen 
to be a member of the library 
Club in fourth grade, it gave 
me a better chance to read 
good books. 

During the school year, I 
read nearly fifty library 
books. The two funniest were 
Miss Pickerell Goes to the 
Arctic by MacGregor (Mc- 
graw-Hill), and Little Eddie 
by Haywood (Morrow). I was 
glad to get Thirty Seconds 
over Tokyo by Captain Ted 
Lawson (Random House). 
Aviation from the Ground Up 
(Lippincott) and Mystery of 
Satellite 7 (Westminster) are 
also good. 

Two authors I liked very 
much were Carroll Colby and 
Walter Farley. Army Engi- 
neers (Coward-McCann) is 
my favorite Colby book and 
The Black Stallion Mystery 
(Random House) is my fa- 
vorite “Black Stallion’ book. 
I enjoyed the “Silver Chief” 
books (Grosset) and Call of 
the Wild (Macmillan) a lot. 
Up Periscope by Robb White 
(Doubleday) is about the best 
book I ever read. I saw the 
movie, but I think the book is 
better. 

Reading has become a hob- 
by along with my stamp and 
coin collecting and model 
building. Maybe books will 
help me become a scientist or 
engineer, 

I’m glad that Rolling Hills 
School has a library. If it 
didn’t, I would really miss it. 
Few families could afford to 
buy the 3,000 books we have. 
Our Public Library is too far 
away to walk or ride to it. 

I’m proud to be a part of 
our School Library Club. 


| 


LIPPINCOTT 
FALL 1959 
THE FIVE 
ROLLATINIS 


Pictures and story by JAN B. 
BALET. The five Rollatinis 
performed a sensational bare- 
back act with their wonder- 
horse, Ammonia. How the 
sixth and youngest Rollatini, Bambino, finally 
won his part in the act is a humorous story 
that captures the color and flavor of a small 
travelling circus. Grades K 1-2. $3.50 


THE LONG STOCKING 


Pictures and story by VELMA ILSLEY. What 
happened when Miranda hung up the longest 
stocking you can imagine for Santa to fill on 
Christmas morning? Velma Ilsley has described 
a little girl's discovery of the meaning of 
Christmas in a simple, charming story with de- 


lightful, three-color pictures that have a 
Christmas look. Grades K 1-2. $2.25 
MYSTERY ON 
ECHO RIDGE 


By MARY C. JANE. ///ustrated by Ray Abel. 
David, his sister Barby, and their friend Jon 
are fascinated by the mysterious Lampier 
House which has been boarded up for years. 
When Mrs. Lampier comes back there to live, 
the children solve the mystery of a lost neck- 
lace and an old, old crime. Grades 3-6. $2.50 


LUCY McLOCKETT 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Pictures by Helen 
Stone. This is the strange and witty history of 
Lucy who, after she lost a tooth on her sixth 
birthday, kept losing things—her mittens, her 
umbrella, her sweater, the list for the grocer, 
her temper, and (on one Dreadful Day) her 
mother in a department store. Grades “ais 


TOM'S MIDNIGHT 
GARDEN 


By PHILIPPA PEARCE. Illustrated by Susan 
Einzig. Winner of the Carnegie Medal as the 
outstanding English children's book of 1958. 
While his brother, Peter, has the measles, Tom 
goes to stay with his aunt and uncle. Having 
no playmates his own age, Tom makes a won- 
derful discovery and shares it with his brother. 

Grades 5-7. $3.50 


BABA YAGA'S SECRET 


By NANCY K. FORD. /ilustrated by Kurt 
Werth. This modern fairy tale, first published 
in Jack and Jill, tells the story of a spider 
monster who steals the good witch Baba Yaga's 
magic secret and threatens the Tsar's royal 
baby. Baba Yaga and her gentle cat have 
thrilling adventures as they try to get back the 
secret and save the princess. Grades 3-5. $3.00 


PICASSO: A Biography 


By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. Black and white repro- 
ductions of Picasso's work face each page of 
text. This story of Pablo Picasso's life gives new 
insight into the sometimes baffling works of a 
great modern master. Grades 7-11. $3.00 


MOSBY: 
Gray Ghost of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS. //lustrated by Al- 
bert Orbaan. A carefully researched biography 
of John Singleton Mosby, famous guerilla fight- 


er for the Confederacy during the Civil War. 
Grades 7-11. $2.95 


All books cloth bound 


J. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Westminster 
Books 


AND IT WAS SO 


TasHa Tupbor’s stunning illustrations 
of brief scriptural passages answer 
such questions as “Who made us?” 

Pre-school $2.50 


THE LORD WILL LOVE THEE a 
Illustrated by TasHa Tupor, text by q 
Sara Kiemn Crarke. Old Testament 
Stories retold to show the meaning of ; 
God's love. Pre-school $2.50 4 


CREOLE HOLIDAY | 
By Puyiiis A. Wuirtney. A lovely 
teen-ager discovers a new life in New : 
Orleans at carnival time. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. 

Girls 12-15 $2.95 


COPY GIRL 

By Cecit Jane RicHMoOND. A job as 

copy girl pays off in real excitement 

when Sue Whitmer gets a story with ; 
her own by-line. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Girls 12-15 $2.95 


THE MAGIC WORD 
By Marsory Hatt. Stephanie dis- 


covers an exciting future in a big ad- 
vertising agency. Girls 12-15 $2.95 
DISAPPEARANCE AT 3 
LAKE HOUSE 
By Girvan. Kit Reed inherits 
an old mansion, and a strange mystery! 
Girls 12-15 $2.95 
| 


SENIOR CHALLENGE 

By Lawrence A. KEATING. Jack Vir- : 
don overcomes tough opposition to q 
develop school spirit — and a topnotch i 
baseball team i 
Boys & Girls 12-15 $2.95 


ROANOKE RAIDERS 

By Gorvon D. Suirrerrs. A rousing 4 
story of Civil War blockade runners 

und a pro-Union boy who lives in the 
South, Boys 12-15 $2.95 


LEAD-OFF MAN 
By Dick Willie Pardee's 
temper nearly ruins his major league 
career and his romance 

Baseball fans $2.95 


THAT ARCHER GIRL 
By ANNE Emery. Wealthy, snobbish, 
and beautiful Anne Archer gets in 
volved in a romantic mix-up at Auburn 
Academy...and learms an overdue 
lesson, Girls 12-15 $2.95 


All books are clothbound 
Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building 

Philadelphia 7 


“...sympathetic and exceptionally 
readable portrait.’ — ALA BOOKLIST 


Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 
choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world’s great 
‘ men and women in 
3 the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
cy’ Series. Write Dept. 2, 
ett G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Help 


Or 


the Asking 


JEAN SCULL 


PTA Library Chairman 
Rolling Hills School 


UR community has no local 
public library, and the 
need for a library for young- 
er children had been felt for a 
long time. The library at Roll- 
ing Hills School was a scat- 
tered “hit and miss” array of 
books until our school was en- 
larged four years ago. Then 
our school board provided ad- 
equate space for a library 
with a storage room and office 
adjoining. The room is beau- 
tiful, and our children have 
the advantage of a central li- 
brary, learn to use reference 
books, and have the opportu- 
nity to enjoy good reading. 
Few people, even teachers, 
realize the great amount of 
detail work involved in organ- 
izing a library and keeping it 


| | in operation. You wonder why 


an active PTA could miss such 
a challenge to help? I do too, 


We share our librarian with 
other elementary schools, and 
a part-time clerk works with 
her. Their time at Rolling 
Hills is limited, because in ad- 
dition to preparation work in 
the library, they are responsi- 
ble for dispersing AV aids to 
the schools, holding library 
classes, and many other duties. 

Fortunately, we have a li- 
brarian who is enthusiastic in 
establishing good elementary 
libraries. Realizing the tre- 
mendous task, she was not 
afraid to ask for help. Miss 
Foy approached the PTA, 
and a library chairman was 
appointed. She gathered to- 
gether a group of interested 
women and they worked tire- 
lessly that first year to get the 
library in operation. 

Books were collected from 
all corners of the building, 
some were contributed from 
our homes, and basic new 
books were purchased. All of 
these had to be processed and 


| now, but looking back, the an- 


_ swer is very clear. I was one 


who thought if the PTA had 
encouraged the school board 
to build a library, and we 
contributed money for books 
occasionally, our duties ended. 

Though unsolicited, my two 
boys busily sorted through the 
books they had outgrown to 
take to the new library. It was 
a worth-while way to clean off 
their bookshelves and I felt 
very magnanimous, I believe 
this was the attitude of most 
of the parents who had been 
so ambitious for a central li- 
brary in our school. 


some judged for suitability. 
Many books that families had 
given were quietly discarded, 
and others were repaired. 
After a year and a half, we 
sat back again and glowed 
with pride that we finally had 
a library and our services 
were ended. On occasional 
days the library committee 
would assist in processing new 
books, filing, or doing repair 
work that had accumulated. 
None of us had had any li- 
brary training and in the rush 
to establish our library, there 
wasn’t time to learn the con- 
tinuing details (See next page) 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


AMERICA IS BORN 
A HISTORY FOR PETER 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


A distinguished and brilliant history 
of America’s first three centuries, 
Illus. by Leonard 

Everett Fisher, Ages 
10 up. $3.95 - 


YOUR HEART AND HOW 
IT WORKS HERBERT S. ZIM 


The story of the hu- 
man heart — its con- 
struction, perform- 
ance, and diseases. 
by Gustav 
Schrotter. Ages 8-12, 
$2.50. 


EDDIE AND LOUELLA 
CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


The delightful and 
humorous adven- 
tures of Eddie 
Wilson and his 
parrot Louella. //- 
lus. by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


KITES 
LARRY KETTELKAMP 
“Thanks to this explicit text, kite 
flying will find many new advocates.” 


—V. Kirkus, Illus., diagrams by the 
author. Ages 8-12, $2.75 


+ 


THE YOUNGEST ARTIST 
ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 


The story of Eliza, probably Qa 
the youngest artist pi 
in Charleston, S.C. “A 
charming little story for 
girls.” —Publishers’ 
Weekly, Illus. by the 
author, Ages 7-10, $2.50 


DAVID’S 


CAMPAIGN BUTTONS 
CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


7“! How a window broken by a 
i baseball led David and 
his friends into an 

election campaign. //lus. 

by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All Morrow Junior Books 
are bound in cloth © 


WILLIAM MORROW AND COMPANY 
425 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Two ‘‘Easy-to- Read” Books 


vocabulary combine to ma 


himself.” 


| every teacher's list. 


ceach a moral. 


LITTLE DOG TIM 


by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 


Lifelike and primer 
e a delightful 

book the first grader can read “all by 
Written by an author widely 
known for her successful work with 
children, this book should be on 


Send for Complete Catalog jas 


FRISKY -Try Again! 
by Charles Philip Fox 


An appealing story about a snow white goat 
just right for First Readers. 27 beautiful 
photographs taken by the author— 


a noted 


wild life photographer. While FRISKY’S 
pranks entertain the children, they also 
$2.00 


$2.00 


Other “Easy-to-Read" Tities 


COME TO THE PET SHOP, {*COME TO THE CITY, 
t*COME TO THE FARM, {COME TO THE ZOO, 
BILLY BUYS A DOG, PATCH... 
FUNNY SQUIRREL, ond LITTLE COWBOY. Each, $2.00 


YOU JUST BE YOU, 


14 &. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Children Can Read By 


Melmont 


LEARN BOOKS 


_ to Supplement your Social Studies program . 


Here are socially significant, factual 
books for important Social Study 


areas in the primary grades. There 
are 92 distinguished titles to develop 
understanding of where things come 


from, how they are produced, and 
how they are transported. They will 
help children understand commun- 


ity life and how to get along with 
others. Basic information is pre- 
sented in a way that will sustain 
enthusiasm, making it fun for chil- 
dren to look, read and learn. 
Correlated for use with your cur- 
riculum. List—$2.50; $1.88 each to 
schools and libraries, postpaid. 


10 Subjects and Unit Study Categories to stimulate 
independent reading in the Social Sciences: 


INDIANS 
OF THE AMERICAS 


THE COMMUNITY 


INDUSTRY AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


THE LAND 


9 Titles — Grades 1-5 


15 Titles — Grades Kg-5 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 
12 Titles — Grades Kg-4 


17 Titles — Grades 1-6 


AND CONSERVATION 
11 Titles — Grades Kg-up 
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SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
9 Titles Grades Kg-10 
TRIPS AND 


ACTIVITIES NEAR 
AND FAR 


11 Titles — Grades Kg-5 
PETS (ON HOME 
AND FARM) 
AND THEIR CARE 

6 Titles — Grades Kg-5 
WORLD OF LONG AGO 

2 Titles — Grades 2-6 

LIVING AND 
WORKING TOGETHER 

7 Titles — Grades Kg-up 


Send for free descriptive catalog. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s Books — For School and Library 
310 South Racine Avenue 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


LOOK - READ - 


Help for 
the Asking 


and mechanics of the work. 
We thought that once the 
library was established, the 
work was done. 

The PTA library committee, 
under the supervision and in- 
spiration of Miss Foy, has 
learned that we must continue 
our help until the school board 
can hire enough full-time li- 
brarians and clerks. In our 
district this would mean four- 
teen additional employees. 

To supplement the Board of 
Education library budget, our 
PTA appropriates money for 
books which we know would 
be purchased only by our help. 
The library committee also 
conducts a Book Fair, which 
has been an annual project at 
the school for a number of 
years. This has been a good 
money maker, but more im- 
portant it has been an ideal 
way to introduce new books 
to the parents of the children. 
We also have arrangements 
for selling “The World Book 
Encyclopedia” and “Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 
Our commission is used for 
enlarging the school library. 

I have worked in the library 
for several years and am 
starting my second year as 
chairman. I have six women 
on the committee this year, 
and all of them asked to serve. 
We try to avoid adding more 
than three new members each 
year. In this way, we can 
spare our librarian the ordeal 
of training a new, inexperi- 
enced group. A small commit- 
tee seems to be more practi- 
cal. Women will talk, and we 
like to maintain quiet for chil- 
dren using the library. 

I am certain it takes cour- 
age for a teacher to ask for 
assistance of any kind. If the 
need for assistance is genuine 
and clearly outlined, and 
proper supervision is given to 

avoid repetition of work or 
errors, there should be no 
fear. 

Our library is growing and 
the work has increased. We 
plan this year to work in 
teams every week to keep the 
much used books in shape. At 
first, the work was a PTA 
duty, but now it is a PTA 
privilege. We can’t shun the 
work any more than we can 
“put down a good book.” 

This community is by no 
means unique. I am sure you 
will have assistance in your 
midst—all for the asking. 


entertaining, 


delightfully illustrated 


storybooks and how-to-do-it books 


with suitable vocabularies 


THE OTTER TWINS 


By BARBARA BRIGGS. Illustrations by the 
author, many in 3 colors. Two friendly, 
co-operative otters in San Francisco's 
Fleishhacker Zoo were the models for this 
lively picture story. Ages 7-10. $3.00 


WHICH WITCH? 
By ROBERT LASSON, author of Orange 


Oliver. Illustrations in 2 colors on every 
page by John Teppich. Young readers will 
have fun with words in this comical, tongue- 
twisting story about the Rich Witch and the 
Witch-with-an-Itch. Ages 7-10. $2.75 


' HOW THE MANX 
CAT LOST ITS TAIL 


and other Manx Folk Stories 
Retold by BLANCHE COWLEY YOUNG. Il- 


lustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Sixteen spirited 
folk tales from the smallest island nation in 
the world, the Isle of Man, never before 
published in America. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE MAGIC CHALK 


By ZINKEN HOPP. Illustrated by Malvin 
Neset. Already a pepular success in nine 
countries—the story of a small boy who 
finds a piece of witch’s chalk and draws 
himself in and out of exciting adventures. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


AN ABC OF DOG CARE 
FOR YOUNG OWNERS 


By CHARLOTTE BAKER, author of The 
Green Poodles. Illustrated by the author. A 
practical and delightful book on dog care 
that boys and girls can read for themselves 
from “A for Acquaintance” to “Z for 
Zest.” Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SHADOW MAGIC 
The Story of Shadow Play 


By BILL SEVERN, author of Magic and Magi- 
cians. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. The 
story of shadow entertainment that goes 
back 2,000 years, with easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for human shadow plays, hand 
shadows, shadow puppets, and silhouettes. 

Teens. $3.00 


...and for Christmas 
the perfect book 


DONKEY'S GLORY 


By NAN GOODALL. Illustrated by Sylvia 
Green. Beautiful, gentle, and reverent—the 
story of three little donkeys in Palestine 
who played important, if humble, roles in 
the life of Jesus beginning with the first 
Christmas. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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“Embryonic writers have always been urged 
to ‘write about what they know.’ The au- 
thor—1I prefer to call him by his romantic 
name, ‘Chief Snow Cloud,’——has in this book 
relived the days of his childhood on the Chip- 
pewa Reservation in Northern Minnesota. In 
his beautifully simple and honest style of 
writing he has accomplished something that 
should bring about the respect of any scribe, 
no matter how securely settied in the literary 
‘Hall of Fame.” ..... Eric Heath. 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM OR PERSONAL LIBRARY 
Send Today . . . only $3.50 


Chief Snow Cloud 


237 So. Ave. 52, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ideal for your 
library display 


MOTHER 


RHYMES 


A delightful group of 
charts that illustrate 
well-known nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales. 


Each set contains 20 
eye-catching drawings 
printed on sturdy 
pastel-colored stock. 


Included are Bo Peep, 
Old King Cole. Jack and 
Jill, Mother Hubbard, 
Sleeping Beauty, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and the 
Three Little Pigs. 


Each Set $1.50 


1159 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


(0 No. 537, Mother Goose Rhymes 
(0 No. 536, Folk and Fairy Tales 


Each set is $1.50. My payment of 


Summer 
Reading 


Fun 


HARRIET HINKEL 


Librarian, Sickman School 


HE Baldwin-Whiteha!] li- 

brary program for the 
summer is held in connection 
with the recreation program. 
Each school library is open at 
least one day a week with a 
librarian in charge. All chil- 
dren in the area are welcome 
to use the facilities of the li- 
braries. 

Before school is over, chil- 
dren start to ask, “Will the li- 
brary be open this summer? 
Can I bring my friend?” The 
week before school closes we 
urge all the students to use the 
library throughout the sum- 
mer. Pupils in the primary 


During the summer vaca- 
tion, children and parents are 
more relaxed when they come 
to the library, and I find it an 
excellent time to give reading 
guidance. Sometimes parents 
ask that books be selected be- 
cause of reading problems. 
“Johnny doesn’t want to try 
new and harder books, he just 
wants to look at the pictures. 
What would you suggest?” 
“Sue is having trouble with 
her eyes, but the doctor said 
books with large print would 
not hurt her. Do you have 
any fifth-grade books she can 
enjoy?” These are individual 
problems that may not come 
to my attention during the 
tight schedule of a_ school 
year. 

Sometimes adults come for 
books for themselves. There 
are few books in an elemen- 
tary library that appeal to 
adults but this is an excellent 


grades benefit from reading 
books so that they won’t for- 
get what they learned during 
the school year. Students in 
the upper grades automatical- 
ly improve their reading skills 
as they read books which they 
missed during the year. 

When children come to sum- 
mer library for the first time, 
they are given permission 
slips on which are placed their 
names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers. These must 
be signed by a parent before 
they may take books from the 
library. In this manner par- 
ents are made responsible for 
the books their children bor- 
row, and are also informed of 
the program. 


opportunity to direct their 
thinking toward city library 
facilities. 

One morning a father sent 
his teen-age daughter to the 
library for a copy of the Taft- 
Hartley labor act. I directed 
her to call the reference de- 
partment of Carnegie Central 
Library and inquire for a 
copy. A week or so later the 
father sent a thank-you mes- 
sage through his daughter. 
He was very glad to know 
that such a service exists, and 
I am sure he will think of a li- 
brary the next time he has a 
question. 

Another time a woman 
came to the library and asked 
for books about (See next page) 
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VOICI HENRI! 
ann HERE IS HENRI! 


by Virginia Kahl and Edith Vacheron. 
Tus. in 4 colors by Virginia Kahl. 
Two charming books, about a little 
French boy and his cat, in French 
and English respectively. May be 
used together or separately. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 each 


THERE ONCE 
WAS A KING 


by Gwain Sexton, //lus. in 4 colors 
and black & white by the author. 
The story of an unpredictable 
king, a wishing stone, and an in- 
fluential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. All ages, $2.50 


THE COWBOY 
ON THE RANCH 


by Lovise Floethe. Pictures in 4 col- 
ors by Richard Floethe. A refresh- 
ing change from pistol-packing 
Westerns — Wyoming cowboys at 
work and play. Ages 5-8. $2.75 


THE TAIL OF 
THE TERRIBLE TIGER 


A FOOTBALL STORY 
by Marion Renick. Jllus. in 4 colors 
by Paul Galdone. A very lively 
icture book of a boy’s first foot- 
ll game. Ages 5-8. $2.95 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Lillian Quigley. ///us. in 4 colors 
by Janice Holland. Graceful re- 
telling of the Indian fable about 
the blind men who each “saw” the 
elephant differently. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 


by Alice Dalgliesh. ///us. in 2 colors 
by Leonard Weisgard. A Connecti- 
cut boy has grave responsibilities 
during the American Revolution. 

Ages 7-10, $2.50 


EXPLORERS 
AND PENGUINS 


by Edna M. Andreas. ///us, in 2 col- 
ors by Marilyn Miller, Exciting 
true stories of sailors, whalers 
explorers, and scientists — an 
penguins. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


PETER PIPER’S 
ALPHABET 


by Marcia Brown. J/lus. in 4 colors 
by the author. A modern pictorial 
pees ef the famous alpha- 

t with its funny, tongue-twist- 
ing rhymes, Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF 
CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH 


by Genevieve Foster. About 175 il- 
lustrations by the author. John 
Smith’s life bridged the old anc 
new worids. This is the history of 
the period in which he lived. 

Older boys and girls. $4.95 


At all bookstores 
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have you seen the new we 


Whot is o Tree—interesting . . . informative 


high interest supplementary science books | 


Rapidly increasing in popularity because they vitalize basic Gq \ a 
science facts (not oddities or rarities) with readable, under- \ 
standable description and colorful, related illustrations. Care- 
fully graded with interest to much higher reading levels. 
Grade t 
Whet Grade 3 Intermediate Grades 
4A Stent What is a Butterfly What is a Rock 
What is a Cow What is a Rocket 
Grade 2 What is a Frog What is a Solar System 
What is @ Chicken Whet is @ Tree What is a Magnet 
What is a Fish 
What ls © Bird send for complete catalog and prices 
PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 


—Benefic P, ress BECKLEY-CARDY 


1904 no. narragansett avenue * chicago 39, illinois 


bulletin board posters 
for all the school year 


Ideal for bringing special 
attention to the holidays 
and events of the year. 


The illustrations will 
He ASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY attract the interest of 
“hs are large ... the type 
a is big and easily read. 


Large-size (13” x 17”), 
the posters are printed in 
two attractive colors on 
sturdy white board. 


20 Holidays and 


Special Days Posters 
No. 559, Each Set $3.00 


IN1159 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me sets of the 20 Holidays and | 
Special Days Posters, No. 559, at $3.00 each 
[) Bill me, payable in 30 days. [) Payment enclosed. 1 
1 Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. ; 
Name 
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Summer 
Reading 


Fun 


growing and arranging flow- 
ers. The books we had were 
far too simple to interest her, 
so I talked about other librar- 
ies that had excellent collec- 
tions of gardening books. She 
became a regular user of the 
local public libraries and her 
children also benefited from 
these trips. 

During the school year 
many children are interested 
in helping in the library but 
do not have the opportunity. 
When the summer library 
starts, there is a rush to put 
names on the summer library 
aide list. I try to choose chil- 
dren who cannot spare an 
hour a week from their class- 
es during the regular school 
term. Then when school starts 
we have a trained group of 
students who will be excellent 
for substitute service. 

In the summer program, a 
library button is given to a 
child when he has read seven 
books. A book card is kept on 
which each child records the 
author and titles of all the 
books read during the sum- 
mer. Children are interested 
in obtaining the reading but- 
tons, but there is just as much 
interest in trying to fill the 
reading cards. For this the 
only reward is their own feel- 
ing of accomplishment. 

A popular feature of the 
summer library is the story 
hour. This is usuaily well at- 
tended by the primary and in- 
termediate children. Last year 
many fifth-, sixth-, and sev- 
enth-grade students also came. 
Boys between the ages of nine 
to twelve sat quietly at the 
back to listen, even though 
they felt story hours were for 
“little kids.”” Many of these 
children may not have taken 
a book home during the sum- 
mer, but they liked stories 
and I tried indirectly to intro- 
duce books at this time. 

Summer library may not 
reach as many children as the 
library does during the school 
term, but it helps me to work 
with individuals and to meet 
parents informally. It also 
reaches children in neighbor- 
ing districts without library 
facilities in their schools, be- 
sides furnishing books for in- 
terested readers. 


by Glen Dines 


This is a very original and amusing 
picture book about a color maker and 
his young assistant Pitidoe. We are 
delighted by the artfulness of the 
author who, after letting Pitidoe get 
into all kinds of trouble by himself, 
lets him get out of it by himself too. 
Admittedly, he has a little help from 
an outside source. For, as he sits in 
the sun weeping over the disappear- 
ance of all color from the land due 
to his foolishness, he suddenly finds 
the colors sparkling in his tears! 

We can’t help but think of the fun 
an art teacher, a science teacher, or 
any other teacher can have as her 
class helps her figure out just how 
Pitidoe could have found the colors 


in his tears, 
Ages 5-8 Library binding $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 
GRANT MARSH, 

STEAMBOAT 

CAPTAIN AND (am 

SABRE JET ACE § 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 10 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Storytelling, by Ruth Tooze (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1959; 268 pp., $3.95). You 
want to tell stories! Here are twenty 
of them—not ordinary stories, but 
very special ones which Mrs. Tooze 
herself has found appealing to chil- 
dren; stories which she labels “cut 
diamonds” rather than “pieces of 
white glass cut in imitation.” 

Then, because she knows that once 
you have enjoyed telling these stories 
you will reach for more and more, 
she includes 100 pages of lists of the 
stories which have been found good 
by many storytellers. Among them 
you will find those which will be- 
come your own favorites. 

The stories you tell must be those 
you enjoy so much yourself that you 
want others to enjoy them, too. On 
this point she comments: “It may be 
funny, it may be serious, it may be 
right out of everyday life, it may 
recreate the past, it may teach a les- 
son or entertain, it may give you in- 
sight or lift your spirits, but it must 
be a story worth living with.” 

According to Mrs. Tooze, “The lis- 
tening children will always know 
whether this is your story or just an- 
other one learned for the occasion. 
You can’t fool them. When it is yours, 
and the communication is good, they 
say ‘She’s the best storyteller there 
is,’ ‘She made it up herself,’ ‘She took 
us right there, didn’t she?’ ‘I love 
that story just like you do.’ 

“You must know the story so well 
that there is absolutely no possibility 
of your forgetting. Actually, you must 
not just know it, you must be it. 

“There are no specific gestures any- 
one can teach you to use in express- 
ing joy or sorrow or anger. Your face 
will show what you feel. If you would 
naturally use gestures to express joy 
or sorrow or anger, use them. If you 
are free and wholly at ease in your 
story, your body will take care of it- 
self. 

“No props are needed—no books, 
no pictures shown by turning pages 
as the story goes along—not while 
you are telling your story. What a 
confusion this may make for a child 
—listening to the story, following you 
and your words, and having to glance 
at a picture at the same time to see 
what someone else thought this dra- 
matic moment looked like!—The lis- 
tener may have a picture in his own 
mind very different from that of the 
illustrator which may be just as valu- 
able for him, or more so. This is not 
to minimize the wonder of beautiful 
illustrations which can and should 
give children great pleasure, at the 
proper time—but not while they are 
caught up in the vital experience of 
living a story being told in words.” 

Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Ma- 
homet, and Jesus used stories to ex- 
plain their concepts, and these stories 
are told by their followers in each 
generation. Children lean forward 
eagerly for a good story, and will sit 
spellbound to the end. A teacher who 
tells stories well can quickly earn the 
respect of the class, and storytelling 
can help a teacher become a more 
vital and charming person. 


BOOKS 


for 
Teachers 


Here, packed into one volume, is 
the help you need to get started in 
your storytelling. The children’s en- 
thusiasm will keep you at work. 


The School Library at Work, by 
Azile Wofford (H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1959; 256 pp., $3.50). In this 
book, written in clear, concise style, 
is help for the untrained person who 
must organize and supervise the 
school library. Our high regard for 
the strength which a trained school 
librarian can bring into any program 
leads us to state loudly and often that 
we should have as a goal making such 
a person's services available in every 
elementary school. 

However, even though we do not 
have a professional librarian, we 
should proceed with the establishment 
of a school library, looking forward 
to the day when it can be properly 
staffed. Here, in The School Library 
at Work, are the practical helps 
which will be needed for selecting 
the books and establishing the rou- 
tines needed to make possible their 
maximum use. There are basic cata- 
logs which will be needed in setting 
it up. Miss Wofford names these and 
also recommends reliable dealers. 

Reproduced on these pages are re- 
quest slips, order cards, order blanks, 
invoices, accession records, book 
ecards and pockets, date-due slips, 
shelf-list cards, checking records for 
magazines, change-slip notices for 
overdue books, fine slips, and so on. 
Companies from which these can be 
ordered are also listed. 

How will you file the quantity of 
pamphlet material which is needed in 
a school? How will you list govern- 
ment publications? What magazines 
will you order? How will the picture 
collection be organized? These ques 
tions are answered. 

Do you know how to open a new 
book? Every classroom teacher 
should practice this and then show 
the children how to do it. 

Miss Wofford says, “The proper way 
to open a book is to hold the body of 
the book firmly in one hand while 
with the other each cover is laid flat 
on the table. Then the hinges which 
allow the covers to open and close 
should be pressed gently with the fin- 
ger until the covers remain flat. Then, 
with each hand alternating, one con- 
tinues to hold the body of the book 
upright while a group of pages, first 
on one side, then on the other, is 
pressed down at the hinges.” 

The librarian’s highest contribution 
to the school program is to “stimulate 
in pupils the desire to read and to 
find books that are right for them.” 
The school librarian has the benefit 
of the teachers’ knowledge of the chil- 
dren and can give them a kind of 
help which the public librarian can- 
not. 

Why not get your school library 
started at once? Then work hard to 
convince your board that an elemen- 
tary school needs a librarian. This 
book will be an invaluable tool both 
in the beginning and as you become 
more professional. 


See page 70 for addresses of publishers. 


2 Wilson Books 


EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SHOULD HAVE 


@ To Help the Librarian and Student Library Assistants . . . 


The School Library at Work 


By Azile Wofford @ 1959 @ 256p. e@ $3.50 


Aims at being practical rather than scholarly or technical. Stress- 
ing the acquisition, organization, use and maintenance of materials in 
the school library, this book is a useful step-by-step guide for the be- 
ginning librarian. 

School Librarians will find this book comprehensive, authorita- 
tive and practical. 


Free descriptive card on request. 


@ To Help Both Teacher & Librarian Plan Reading Programs .. . 


Blueprints for Better Reading 
By Florence D. Cleary @ 1957 @ 2166p. $3 


A survey of the principal factors in reading motivation, with 
many illustrative examples, followed by detailed recommendations 
for achieving specific learning aims. For teachers, librarians and ad- 
ministrators in elementary and high schools. 


Order Copies from — 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


750 University Avenue @ New York City 52 


Popular holiday books by” 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey 


IT’S TIME FOR CHRISTY 
A heart-warming collection of age-old customs, tradis:Onsy 


carols, stories and poems that refteshes thefChriseian 
spirit Of the world’s mosthimportant birthday, Colorful 
decorations by Riesie Lonette. Ages 10 and up. j $3.75 < 


IT’S TIME FOR THANKSGIVING 


A big, lively volume of plays, stories, poems, games and 
recipes plus a sprinkling of amusing drawings by popular 
Guy Fry. Ages 6 to 10. $3.75 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE A PLAY 


A wonderful collection of non-royalty, easy to direct 
plays. Requires a minimum of property and scenery. 
Plays for handicapped children imoeluded. Illustrated by 
Guy Fry. For children 6 to 10. $3.50 


at all book stores 


| 


Macrat Smity Company 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


— 
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GOLDEN 
NATURE 
GUIDES 


A wonderful way to teach science 

. to heighten response to, and 
understanding of, the physical world. 
These books are prepared under 
the expert direction of Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim and illustrated by outstand- 
ing nature artists. Attractive and 
easy to use, they are perfect for 
classroom nature projects from the 
Sth grade through high school. 

$1 paper edition for student use. 
$1.89 cloth edition designed for 
school libraries. 


590 BIRDS, Most Familiar American Birds 
598 FISHES, American Fresh and 
Salt Water Species 
591 FLOWERS, Familiar American Wildflowers 
592 INSECTS, Familiar American Insects 
597 MAMMALS, Familiar American Species 
506 PHOTOGRAPHY, The Amateur's Guide 
to Better Pictures 
595 REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS, 
Familiar American Species 
599 ROCKS AND MINERALS; 
Minerals, Gems, Ores and Rocks 
596 SEASHORES, Shells, Sea Plants, 
Shore Birds and Other Natural ‘Features 
of American Coasts 
593 STARS, The Constellations, Sun, moon, 
Planets and Other Features of the Heevens 
594 TREES, Familiar American Trees 
507 WEATHER, Phenomena & Forecasting 
508 ZOOLOGY 
T103 THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST 
T100 THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST, 
A Guide to the Wide-open es 
T7104 THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 
A Guide to the Evergreen Playground 


Use this convenient coupon to send 
for your supply of GOLDEN NA- 
TURE GUIDES for your class- 
room and library. 


THE GOLDEN PRESS, 

Educational Division, Dept. NG-11 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 
Please send me the GOLDEN NATURE 

GUIDES I have indicated below at $1 plus 
postage per title, edition, 
lus postage per title, cloth edition. (Pub- 
isher pays postage a orders of 3 or more 

titles) I enciose....... check....... money 
order for.......... Bill school .......... 


books, return them for full refund. 
(Please cloth or paper edition.) 


DA 


New Fall 


LOOK OUT THE WINDOW 

Story and pictures by Joan Walsh Anglund 
The artist-author of A Friend Is Someone Who 
Likes You and The Brave Cowboy has bright- 
ened our fall list with this tiny and absolutely 
charming book. “Look out the window—and 
what do you see?” All kinds of houses, dogs, 
cats, people, and children. But none that is 
quite like yours and no one that is quite like 
you. Written so directly to the little child, this 
cannot help but hold much appeal for him. He 
will want to hear it and look at it again and 
again. 


Ages 3-7 Harcourt; $1.95 


FIERCE JOHN 

By Edward Fenton, illustrated 
by William Pene du Bois 

It was an extraordinary day when 
John became Fierce John. He de- 
cided he was a lion and tried to 
scare everybody. No one played 
“pretend” until his father came 
home. Then everybody entered in- 
to the game and John had to prove 
he wasn’t a lion after all. A book 
that will appeal to all of your 


MY RED UMBRELLA 


would-be “lions.” 
Ages 4-8 Garden City; $2.00 


Written and illustrated by Robert Bright 
“Maybe I shouldn't have bothered to bring my red umbrella. 
But you never can tell.” The rain came. Animals joined the 


litle girl under her um- 
brella, and the umbrella 
stretched to accommodate 
them all. A lovely idea. For 
a season rich in picture 
books, this is a “natural” in 
size and text for a little 
child. 


Ages 34 Morrow; $2.00 


MINETTE 


By Janice, with pictures by Alain 

A patriot in the true French tradition, Minette 
tells how she happens to live in the famous Palace 
of Versailles. At first she lived in the caretaker’s 
rooms with Madame and Monsieur Henri. Mon- 
sieur Henri did not like cats. But when a mouse 


FATHER BEAR COMES HOME 

By Else Holmelund Minarik, with pictures by Maurice Sendak 

Children who know the sweet little bear and his understanding mother will rejoice 
with me in this new “I Can Read Book.” Four stories tell about Little Bear fish- 
ing and his father coming home and taking the family on a picnic. Not as poign- 
ant as Little Bear but funnier, with the same beautiful pictures. 

Ages 4-8 Harper; $1.95 


WHISTLE FOR A PILOT 

Written and illustrated by Laura Bannon 

Dad had always told Joadie that a good seaman used his wits. 
Joadie practiced signal calls with his whistle and flashlight 
and when he was in a tight spot he remembered what he 
should do. A good adventure with fine pictures. 

Ages 6-9 Houghton; $3.00 


started to eat the Queen’s blue satin curtains, it 
was Minette who solved the problem for everyone, 


including the mouse! 
Ages 4-8 


AT OUR HOUSE 


Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski 

Poems about the house, family, pets, and people who service 
the house are set to music by Clyde Robert Bulla, with the 
same delightful “Mr. Smallish” drawings children love. 


Ages 4-8 


THE GIANT PLAYTIME NURSERY BOOK 

Selected and illustrated by Tony Palazzo 

A perfectly gorgeous book for the very young, with jingles, rhymes, games, 
and puzzles. The colorful pictures, which are mostly of animals, will keep 


children busy for many a happy hour. 


Ages 3 and up 


SUNKEN CITY and Other Tales 


From Round the World 


Retold by James MacNeill, illustrated by 


Theo Dimson 


“A book of fantastic adventures, extraordi- 
nary characters and witty illustrations.” 
book will please all children who like good 
stories. They have the charm of simplicity 
and are unfamiliar. You will find this a good 


book for the teacher's desk. 
Ages 7-11 
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Whittlesey House; $3.00 


This A Christmas story that is unusually fine. The little 


Walck; $3.00 


JIMMY HAS LOST HIS CAP 
THE ELEPHANT’S WISH 

THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

By Bruno Munari 

These three books are all lots of fun with 
their building up of a story, surprises that 
greet one with every turn of a page, doors 
and boxes to open. Children will adore look- 


ing at them. 
Ages 3-6 World; $2.00 each 


Walck; $2.25 


Garden City; $3.95 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
Story and pictures by Phyllis Rowand 


girl feels Christmas everywhere. Being too little 
to write, she draws a picture of what she wants. 
Each member of her family gets a different idea 


from the picture. 
Ages 4 and up Little, Brown; $2.75 
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JUCY McLOCKETT 

By Phyllis McGinley, with drawings by Helen Stone 
A gay picture book with story in rhyme that will make 
verybody laugh. On her sixth birthday, Lucy lost a 
poth, and from that time she was a changed person. 
nstead of being a responsible child, she lost everything, 
mcluding her temper. It was not until she lost her 
mother in the store, and the repairman “screwed her 
head on tight,” that she improved. 


3-7 Lippincott; $3.00 


BIG RIG 
By Bill and Rosalie Brown, illustrated by Peter Burchard 


Clarence took out. There are many unexpected adventures. 


Ages 58 Coward-McCann; $2.50 
ie A IS FOR APPLE AND WHY: The Story of 
Our Alphabet 
“3 By Solveig Paulson Russell, illustrated by Robert A. Jones 


Ages 7-11 


THE LITTLE NATURALIST 

By Frances Frost, illustrated by Kurt Werth 

A loving observer takes you on a tour of the private and ex- 
citing world of nature. Children and adults will love this com- 
panion volume to Little Whistler. These poems prove beyond 
a doubt what a great poet Frances Frost was. The book is 
beautifully decorated. 


Ages 6-10 Whittlesey House; $3.25 


SEVEN TALES 

Translated by Eva Le Gallienne, pictures by Maurice Sendak 
There seems to be room for endless selections and translations of 
dans Christian Andersen stories, and this is one of the loveliest. “The 
Igly Duckling,” “The Little Fir Tree,” and so forth, are simply told 
und beautifully illustrated. 


iges 7 and up Harper; $3.95 


VICTORY AT BEAR COVE: A Story of Alaska 
By Elsa Pedersen, illustrated by Edward Shenton 


not only as neighbors, but as friends. 
Ages 10 and up Abingdon; $3.00 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

By Clara Ingram Judson 

This timely subject tells about one of 
the greatest navigation projects of all 
time. Beginning back in the Glacial 
Period, the story of men and machines, 
and of a cooperation between nations, 
comes up to the present. 


Ages 12 and up Follett; $3.45 


This story of the 26 letters in our alphabet is about many peo- 
ple in many lands. An easy-to-read story with illustrations and 
charts showing man’s development of writing. An unusual book. 


Pete Kalgin’s forebears had controlled Bear Cove, and his father, 
Joe, wouldn’t tolerate what he thoughi of as trespassers. When the 
Nilson family came te that section, Joe finally had to accept them 


for Children 


SELECTED AND REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


THE THREE HAPPY LIONS 
By Louise Fatio, with pictures by Roger Duvoisin 
The third book about those lions in the zoo. There were 
two Happy Lions. Then one day there were three, and 
that was even better. What trade should they choose 
for Francois, their baby lion? After trying the usual 
ones, Francois became a gardener. The pictures are full 
of humor. 
Ages 4-8 


The Browns have a way of giving out information in an amusing way. 
You'll learn a great deal about the trucking business from this story. 
Clarence Carter, a “big-rig” driver who had never had an accident, was 
having trouble with a mouse named Angelo who got into every truck that 


Abingdon; $2.00 


MY VILLAGE IN ISRAEL 
By Sonia and Tim Gidal 


Whittlesey House; $3.00 


The newest in the “My Village” series is a real 
addition. It tells of Shumel, who lives in a new 
village in a fertile farm land. He goes to school, 
works in the orchards, and’ plays with his Yemenite 
and Arab neighbors. Illustrated with excellent 


photographs, 
Ages 8-13 


AMERICA IS BORN: 
for Peter 
By Gerald W. Johnson 


Pantheon; $3.50 


A History 


With a moving letter to his grandson, the 
author explains that being an American is 
more than being a citizen. It means being 
part of a continued story. The book begins 
in the 15th century and goes up to 1787. 
It is told simply and excitingly, with humor. 
A fine book that all young people should 


Ages 10 and up 


See page 70 for addresses of publishers. 


know. It is beautifully designed. 


Morrow; $3.95 


Library 
Knowledge 


Dramatic preseniations of history 
and science, for the intermediate 
through junior high grades. The 
Golden Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource material 
and supplementary reading. Rather 
than the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal sub- 
ject matter in easy-to-read and easy- 
to-understand fashion. Special low- 
cost edition $1.49 each. 


7715. SUBMARINES 

7716. ATOMS 

7717. THE WORLD OF ANTS 
7718. PLANETS 

7701. WHITE WILDERNESS 
7702. INDIANS AND THE OLD WEST 
7703. FAMOUS AMERICAN SHIPS 
7704. BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
7705. WILDLIFE OF THE WEST 
7706. BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
7707. THE SEA 

7708. PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
7709. MATHEMATICS 

7710. SPACE FLIGHT 

7711. ENGINES 

7712. ANIMALS AND THEIR TRAVELS 
7713. THE MOON 

7714. THE INSECT WORLD 


Use this convenient coupon to send 
for your supply of GOLDEN 
LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE for 
your classroom and library. 


The Golden 


THE GOLDEN PRESS, “ 

Educational Division, Dept. LK-11, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me the GOLDEN LIBRARY 
OF KNOWLEDGE titles I have indicated 
below at $1.49 per title plus postage. 
(Publisher pays postage on orders of 3 or 
more titles.) I enclose....... check....... 
money order for....... Bill school....... 
If I am not completely satisfied with the 
books, I may return them for full refund. 


. 
Zone... . State 
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MORE SCHOOLS Whewtex 
i IN THEIR A-V PROGRAM THAN 
ie ANY OTHER PROJECTOR! 

12 


First in Choice... First in Quality! 
THE VIEWLEX V-SOO 
COMBINATION 35mm FILMSTRIP 
& 2” x2" SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Here's Why — 


Simple Threading — simply slide film between clearly 
marked plates into projector channel and it threads itself 
— then take-up reel winds it neatly — automatically! 
Project single or double frame filmstrip — horizontal or 
vertical. Or in just seconds, switch easily over to slides. 


ey Brighter Pictures — even in lighted rooms . . . the 500 
3 watt lamp in the exclusive Viewlex light-multiplier optical 
system gives more light than projectors of higher wattage. 


a = And the completely light-tight lamphouse eliminates any 
bese distracting light leakage. 

i ee Always Cool — even ofter long periods of use... an 
2 a exclusive Viewlex reverse jet-action suction fan draws 
Xi cool air in and around the film first — then circulates it 


quickly throughout the projector and forces it out the 
side vents. 


Built-In Magnifier Pointer — more then just a pointer 
— actually enlarges any part of projected filmstrip image 
to fix attention on details under discussion. 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 


Comes complete with 5” #/3.5 Luxtar lens and 
slip-on aircraft carrying case e 3”, 4, 7, 9” and 
11” lenses available @ For even greater brilliance 


. or write for catalog. the V-500 is also available with 5” #/2.8 Luxtar lens. 
eR All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME, 
inc. 
aaa 35-12 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
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Book Fairs 
Are Fun 


and Practical 


err we were in a new 
+2 school, we were most anxious 
) start right away to build up a 
good library. How to do it was the 
question. We had had so much 
fun with our Science Fair that we 
decided to try a Book Fair. Of 
course, the first thing to do was to 
get the parents behind such an 
idea because they would be doing 
the buying. A booklet was sent 
home of each child, describing 
the importance of reading and the 
value of home and school librar- 
ies, and listing books which the 
children should know about at 
the end of each grade. 

Since it was a new venture, we 
sought help from authorities on 
such projects. We contacted the 
H. B. Huntting Company in 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
This concern was most coopera- 
tive, and agreed to supply any 
books of our selection, and to 
give us a discount on any books 
sold at the fair. Any money left 
over after our expenses were paid 
would then go into the purchase 
of more books for our school li- 
brary. The book prices varied 
from one dollar to five dollars. 

Our next step was to plan 
“how” to put on such an event 
with the most success and benefit 
to the parents, children, and 
school. The Children’s Book 
Council of 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N.Y., supplied us 
with lists of books for children 
and parents, and recommended 
sources of good reviews. It also 
suggested films, filmstrips, and 
records for use at such an event. 

Parents are always interested in 
seeing their children perform. 


Since we wanted both fathers and 
mothers to enjoy the Book Fair, 
we planned a program for an 
evening meeting. Our little first- 
graders put on a play called ““The 
Book Review,” and recited poems 
and sang songs about books. 
Hawaii had just been accepted as 
our 50th state. So the fifth grade 
produced another part of the pro- 
gram built around Hawaii. They 
were aided by the fourth grade, 
which worked American history 
into another part of the program. 
Needless to say, we had a full 
house for this part of the evening, 
and a great many book customers 
for the next part. 

To interest parents in the pur- 
chase of books, they must be dis- 
played in a conspicuous place, and 
be attractively placed. Card ta- 
bles were lined up the full length 
of our long corridor. Behind each 
table was a poster which, in some 
original way, referred to the books 
displayed on that particular table. 
The sixth-graders did a good job 
of making book posters. We had 
about forty different categories 
exhibited—mysteries, family sto- 
ries, hobbies, science, histories, 
fairy tales, and so on. The space 
age, Dr. Seuss books, Hardie 
Gramatky books, Shirley Temple 
stories, and the Landmark books, 
as well as the large dollar books, 
were especially good sellers. We 
had hoped to have Hardie 
Gramatky give an illustrated talk, 
but he was completely booked up. 
The booklet, ‘“LLure-A-Matics,” 
put out by the Washington State 
School Library Association, and 
“Effective Library Exhibits,” by 
K. M. Coplan (Oceana; 1958) 
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were very helpful in giving ideas for displaying the 
various kinds of books we acquired for the fair. 

We bought posters, book mobiles, card games, puz- 
zles, and a character-picture quiz from the Children’s 
Book Council. These were placed in conspicuous 
places in the hall. Parents and children gathered in 
groups and had fun studying these, and trying to 
guess the answers. 

To give the real spirit of a fair to the occasion, we 
bought the following records to be played in the hall, 
as parents did their buying: Singing History: Folk- 
songs and Books (Children’s Book Council; 33 1/3 
rpm, $3.50); Mother Goose, A Child’s Garden of 
Verse, and Grimms’ Fairy Tales (Caedmon Sales 
Corp., 277 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 33 1/3 
rpm, $5.95 each). 

The sixth-grade children were given order blanks, 
and had full charge of taking the orders and money 
for the purchases made. They were dressed to repre- 
sent a character of a book of their choice. Children 
also sold bookmarks for a penny each. (They may be 
purchased, or made by the children as an art proj- 
ect.) From these sales, we made about twenty dollars 
to be used for the purchase of more books. 

Booklets called “Growing Up with Books,” and 
“Growing Up with Science Books,” were also sold, for 
ten cents each. These are published by R. R. Bowker 
Company of 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
They are good references for parents who are inter- 
ested in making a selection of books to purchase for 
their children. 

Plays, Inc., of 8 Arlington Street, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, has an excellent choice of plays for 
book fairs for children of all ages. 

While the parents were given a chance to browse 
around, and to have refreshments prepared by a 
group of other parents, the children who performed 
or provided their services were served punch and 
cookies. Then the pupils were shown some very good 
storybook filmstrips loaned to us by the Weston 
Woods Studios of Weston, Connecticut. 

The classrooms were all open during the evening. 
In them, we displayed book reports and illustrations 
from books prepared by the children during the year. 
In some rooms, there were book certificates on the 
bulletin board, which the pupils had earned by read- 
ing so many books. In the fourth-grade room, there 
was a book tree. Each time a child read a book, a 
leaf with his name and the title of the book was fas- 
tened to the tree, for everyone to see. 

We had one table that displayed references for par- 
ents on books about children’s books. Parents were 
allowed to borrow these books, and we had many 
fathers and mothers who were grateful for a chance 
to take these books home and read them. 

Although book fairs are a great deai of work for 
those in charge of getting them ready, they certainly 
are most enlightening to parents who welcome a 
chance to see the best and latest books for all ages 
of children. The children receive a new interest in 
books, and the home and schoo! libraries start to look 
better stocked. We heartily recommend a book fair 
for all schools. We feel, too, that book fairs should 
not be separated from regular schoolwork, but that 


DOROTHY F. GILMAN 


Principal, Wolf Swamp Road School 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


they should be closely correlated with all reading 
activities at each grade level. 


Additional AV Aids 


Records, films, and filmstrips are useful every day 
at all grade levels, and during book-fair days, because 
they help promote an interest in books. 

RECORDS 

The titles of records related to, or correlated with, 
the reading program can be obtained by requesting 
catalogues or lists from any of the following sources. 
Many of the same companies also have filmstrips re- 
lated to reading programs, as indicated below. 

Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 29, Calif., has 3 albums of “Listening Time” 
stories. 

Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif., has a new 1959 catalogue, “Recom- 
mended Records and Books.” 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y., has books, records, and filmstrips 
for use from kindergarten through the upper grades. 

Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York, 
N.Y., has educational materials from kindergarten 
through grade six. 

Educational Record Sales, 153 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N.Y. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., has catalogue of “Recordings, 
Filmstrips, and Equipment.” 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N.Y., has a series of records based on 
Landmark Books, which are useful for social studies. 
They range from “Christopher Columbus” and “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims” to the building of the Erie 
and Panama Canals. 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 
35, N.Y., has “Storysong Records” (45 rpm) on a 
variety of historical topics. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, has a 
film in color, or black and white, entitled, “How to 
Read a Book.” 

Eye Gate House, Inc., has a color filmstrip for pri- 
mary graders entitled “Reading Readiness.” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill., The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2321 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; and Society for 
Visual Jducation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, are also sources of AV story material. 


Sees 


PARTY 


WRITING KIT 


Improves Handwriting - - 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have 
used the Pen Party and en- 
dorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a traditional 
teaching chore, Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
creates new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here's What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same erroli- 
ment. 


@ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Education Service « Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your Pen Party Kit— 
FREE 


I understand that my name and ad- 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a : 
similar class. In return, I will re- | 
ceive her name and address. 
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Hawaii Visitors Bureau 


REAL SURFING! Championship surfers will vie for honors at the Inter- 


national Surfin 
west shore of 


OF SHIPS. Even if, at the moment, 
a eruise in the fall or winter seems 
to you to have the quality of a fairy 
tale rather than reality, the time may 
well come, one of these days, “to talk 
of ships.” The following items are 
merely suggestive of what the steam- 
ship lines are offering; and while 
nothing comprehensive can be at- 
tempted here, we can get information 
of any kind for interested readers. 

For a modest starter, there are one- 
and two-day cruises out of Seattle on 
Canadian Pacific “Princess” ships—to 
Victoria, or Victoria and Vancouver. 
The Canadian Pacific also has “Em- 
press” ships which cruise the Caribbean 
early in 1960. 

The Swedish American Line's 
“Kungsholm” and “Gripsholm” make 
fall and winter cruises to the West 
Indies, and the former starts around 
the world Jan. 21. Christmas sailings 
to Scandinavia are on Dee. 4 and 8. 

On the Cunarder “Queen Mary,” a 
representative of the line will conduct 
his third Christmas Excursion to Eu- 
rope, sailing Dee. 10. He will accom- 
pany excursion members to Paris and 
assist them in making train connec- 
tions to all parts of the Continent. If 
round4rip tickets are purchased, with 
return after Jan, 1, thrift fares (10% 
reduction) will apply. These fares will 
be put imo effect by all members of 
the TransAtlantic Passenger Steam- 
ship Conference. Provision is made 
for use of more than one steamship 
line, or for one-way passage on any air- 
line member of IATA. 


Meet in Hawaii, in late fall. At Makaha, on the north- 
ahu Island, 20- to 40-foot waves challenge the experts. 


The “Atlantic” (American Banner 
Lines) also has a personally conducted 
Christmas sailing, to Amsterdam, Dec. 
12. 

The Greek Line’s “Olympia” sched- 
ules fall sailings to southern Europe 
and the Mediterranean (at thrift 
rates) and a Christmas sailing to that 
area Dec. 11—while the “Arkadia”™ 
sails from Quebec to Northern Euro- 
pean ports Dec. 8. 

In 1960, American President Lines 
and Matson Lines will both feature 
sea/air trans-Pacifie combination tours. 
The “Presidents” make world tours 
besides, and Matson has several spe- 
cial offerings: a South Seas cruise over 
Thanksgiving (42 days), and three 
Christmas-New Year's cruises—one to 
the South Seas (42 days), one to 
Hawaii and one to Acapuleo, Mexico 
(each 14 days). 

Moore-MeCormack’s “Brasil” sails 
Dec. 9 for a month's cruise to the West 
Indies and South American ports, and 
the “Argentina” sails Dec. 31. 

Four voyages to the West Indies 
from Port Everglades, Fla. between 
January and March are scheduled for 
the “Oceah Monarch” of the Furness 
Line. 

Grace Line, with weekly 12-day Car- 
ibbean cruises, now offers passengers 
several options involving embarking 
or disembarking at Port Everglades, 
instead of New York. 

The “Jerusalem,” of Zim Israel 
Navigation Company, makes ten 
cruises to the Caribbean between 
November and March. 


NO TOLLS, North Carolina has im- 
proved its state highways and new 
links of interstate highways without 
installing a single tollgate on motor 
routes covering a 70,000-mile network 

from the seashore to the highest 
mountains in the East. Bridges and 
ferries also are toll free. 


SURINAM. Recognize it? It used to 
be known as Dutch Guiana. It’s aill 
Dutch, but with complete internal 
autonomy. Its native life in the in- 
terior is so definitely unspoiled that 
it has been described as “one of the 
last frontiers for the jaded world 
traveler.” Even if you're not yet in 
that category, Surinam offers you 
seenes far removed from those of 
everyday North American communi- 
ties. On the northeast coast of South 
America, it is reached regularly by 
KLM, Pan American Airways, and 
Air France, and by two steamship 
lines, Aleoa and Royal Netherlands. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE. Fifty years 
ago Tel Aviv on the Mediterranean 
was a mound of sand dunes. Today it 
boasts a population of 400,000 per- 
sons who have come from more than 
70 lands of the East and West. Tel 
Aviv is the first and only all-Jewish 
city in modern times, and it is Israel's 
fastest-growing metropolis. The events 
of the golden jubilee—carnivals, folk 
dances, parades, exhibitions, etc.—are 
continuing to the end of 1959. 


THE RHINE PLUS. If you're 
looking forward to a trip on the 
Rhine next summer, you may want to 
consider a combination Rhine-Moselle 
cruise. It can be made on any one of 
several days, each week, starting at 
any port between Ruedesheim and 
Bonn. Then, too, between St. Goars- 
hausen on the Rhine and Frankfurt 
on the Main River, there is daily boat 
service, according to the German 
Tourist Office. 
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"PLENTY OF TIME”? 


Well, yes—next summer IS months away, but it would be 
an excellent idea to send in your request soon to 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and of course we'll be glad to respond. As early as last 
July, some people asked for help in planning 1960 trips. 


Even if your plans have to be changed later, no harm is done. You've 
spent only four cents—the price of a stamp. And long before next 
summer comes there'll be opportunities for trips during Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter recesses, and at week ends. Especially in the 
case of cruises, reservations often go fast. Don't be left standing on 


the dock—be among those on the deck! 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for new readers: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 
reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commer- 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 
make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 
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Little Shway Shway 
(Continued from page 52) 


“Hussain! Hussain!” He looked 
around just in time to see a head 
disappear back of a sand dune. 
Hussain pulled on the reins and the 
little donkey stood still. 

Again a head bobbed up from be- 
hind a dune, and a voice called his 
name. Hussain quietly climbed down 
from the cart, and crept around the 
side of the sand dune just in time to 
see his friend, Saud, jump up and 
fling a handful of pebbles toward the 
donkey cart. Hussain gave a shout, 
and Saud turned around so quickly 
that he lost his balance. Hussain 
jumped on top of him, and the two 
boys went rolling and laughing in a 
heap. Finally, they stood up and 
brushed off their clothes. 

“What do you want, Saud?” asked 
Hussain. “Can’t you see I’m work- 
ing?” 

“Oh, come over to the irrigation 
ditch and see the boats we have 
made,” Saud begged. “Hassan and I 
have a whole fleet of pearling dhows 
and pirate ships and they are ready 
to have a battle.” 

Hussain could not resist such an 
invitation. He followed his friend 
across the sand to the ditch. There 
was their friend, Hassan, lining up 
the pirate ships, all ready to attack 
a fleet of dhows, as the Arab fishing 
boats are called. 

So with Hussain to help, the attack 
began. Hussain forgot completely 
about Shway Shway. It wasn’t until 
the pirates were captured by the 
pearl fishermen that Hussain remem- 
bered his work again. 

He noticed, too, that the sun was 
sinking and the air was getting cooler. 
If he didn’t get this load delivered 
before the merchant, Tamil, went 
home for his evening food, then he 
wouldn’t get the two riyals for his 
work. His mother would look at him 
sadly and he would be so ashamed. 

“T must go,” he shouted to his 
friends as he climbed up the bank 
of the irrigation ditch. “My donkey 
is waiting with a cart full of dates.” 

He rushed back to the road where 
he had left Shway Shway and the 
cart. But there was no donkey, and 
no cart full of dates. Hussain rushed 
around, looking for tracks in the 
sand on either side of the road. No 
tracks were to be seen anywhere. 
That must mean that the donkey had 
stayed on the road. Hussain ran as 
fast as he could toward the village. 
Everyone he met, he asked, “Have 
you seen my donkey with a cart full 
of dates?” At the entrance to the vil- 
lage, he passed a small boy. Hussain 
stopped and asked again. “Have you 
seen my donkey? He was pulling a 
cart full of dates.” 

“Was he all alone?” asked the boy. 

“Yes,” Hussain told him, urgently, 
“all alone.” 

“He went that way,” the little boy 
replied, pointing a very dirty finger 
toward the village market place. 

“Thank you,” Hussain said, “thank 
you very much.” He ran very swiftly 
toward the market place, yet by the 
time he had reached Tamil’s shop he 
still had found no trace of Shway 
Shway. 

The merchant was busy getting 
ready to close his shop for the day. 


Hussain rushed in, panting and excit- 
ed. “Oh, Tamil,” he cried, “I have 
lost Shway Shway and the cart full 
of dates. I must go through the vil- 
lage and look for him. Will you keep 
your shop open so I can bring the 
load in when I find him?” 

“No,” Tamil said. “I am ready to 
close now and my dinner is waiting 
for me at home. All business is done 
for the day.” 

Hussain bit his lip tightly to stop 
it from trembling. “Well,” he said, 
after a moment. “I guess I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“Look over there,” Tamil said, 
pointing toward the back door of his 
shop. “It’s a good thing your donkey 
knew what to do.” 

Hussain looked, and there in the 
alley back of the shop stood Shway 
Shway. He seemed to be waiting pa- 
tiently, still hitched to the cart, and 
the cart was empty. 

“Your donkey brought the dates in 
himself,” Tamil said. “So, of course, 
I paid him the day’s wages.” 

Hussain rushed over to Shway 
Shway and kissed him on the nose, 
and told him how good he was. And 
sure enough, a shiny silver riyal was 
tucked underneath the bridle on 
either side of his nose. Hussain 
couldn’t help but laugh. What a 
smart donkey Shway Shway was! 
And he had been paid for the day’s 
work, too. 

Tucking the riyals into a safe 
place in his belt, Hussain climbed 
into the cart, and waved good night 
to Tamil. 

“Smart donkey I’ve got,” he called. 
“He’s got more sense than I thought.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you got here 
when you did,” Tamil replied. “I 
think he was just about to go home 
for his supper, too.” 


JOBS ABROAD FOR TEACHERS, writers, librari- 
ans, translators, and administrators. Top salaries paid 
by American and foreign companies, governmental 
and international organizations. How, when, and 
where to apply. $1.00. Included free “Student Op- 
portunities Abroad.” Dorf, 186-8R, Covington Lane, 
Woodbury, N.J. 


more. Please remit with order. 


CRAM’S NEW 
PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 12” GLOBE 


@ Beautiful colors. No doubt the most beautiful Physical-Political 
globe on the market. 


@ More name places. Easy to read type. 


@ Globe features 3 oceans depths — with ocean currents clearly 
shown. 


@ Five land elevations with special color treatment for the moun- 
tain areas that lends to the beauty of the globe and still gives 
@ realistic picture. 


@ Globe shows sun line — Analemma. Mounted on Cram’s famous 
“Tuffy” ball. 


@ Globe is now ready for immediate delivery. 


@ Have your Cram Man call for demonstration — or send for Cir- 
cular No. 258 for complete information. 


THE GEORGE F CRAM COMPAN ue 


Picture Words 


AT SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE OFFER 
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POPULAR TOT TINGO NOW AVAILABLE SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS ‘°TAL 002. TOTAL ENCLOSED 
Give SOMETHING NEW THIS CHRISTMAS to all your class. TOT 1 732. Sherman, Chicago, Ill. ___$ 
TINGO - now selling nationally thru dealers everywhere - is really 
educational fun! Children of all elementary ages love to play TOT 
TINGO - PLAY LIKE BINGO. There are four kinds - 
(pictures on words, grades K to 4), Time Teacher (clocks on time, 
grades K to 4), Speedy Speller (letters to complete words, grades 
3 to 8), and Number Play (problems on answers - grades 3 to 8). 
Each game is 8” x 11'2” and has set of 8 perforated game cards 
and playing boards made in four attractive colors on heavy board. 
Many teachers combine their orders for a larger discount and SAVE 
MONEY. 50 Book Plates absolutely FREE in orders of 12 dozen or 


@ RETAILS AT 
Dozen Picture Words YOUR DISCOUNTS 
Dozen Speedy Speller 9 46 42 Doz.| 13 Doz. or More 
Dozen Time Teacher 20¢ Each 18¢ Each 
Dozen Number Play $2.40Doz.| $2.16 Doz. 
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WINTER VACATION 
COMING...choose 
your Matson Holiday 

cruise today! 
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LEATHERCRAFT—METALCRAFT-WOODCRAFT 
Make hundreds of useful and gift Ktems. No experi- 
ence needed. Send for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 
820 Go. Tripp Ave.—Dept. 9216—Chicago 24, 


WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks books, stories, articles 
for sale to top-peying royelty publishers! All 
subjects, lengths needed! New writers wel- 
come! We edit, revise, if necessary. Send 
your scripts todey for prompt sales action to: 
CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 FIFTH AVE., Suite 605-A, New York 364, 
N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4970 


for the 
Elementary School aren suer 


Teacher 
Public School 136 
St. Albans, New York 


THANKSGIVING RELAY 


Children are arranged in a classroom formation. The first child in 
each row has on his desk cutouts or drawings of a turkey, a sweet 
potato, an ear of corn, pumpkin pie, a bunch of grapes, bread, butter, 
and glass of milk. When the leader calls, “Turkey,” each player one 
picks up the turkey and passes it to his player two. He passes it to 
player three, and so on, down the row. When the last player in the 
row receives it, he raises the turkey overhead. That row receives 1 
point. The action is repeated with the leader calling a different object 
each time. When all the objects have been passed, the team with the 
best score wins. 


SEVEN UP 


The leader chooses seven pupils and has them come to the front of 
the room. At a signal, the rest of the children put their heads down 
on the desks. The seven then walk around the room. Each one of the 
seven taps a different child who is seated. As a child is tapped, he 
raises his hand so that no one else will tap him. When the seven have 
finished tapping seven pupils, they go to the front of the room. The 
leader says, “Heads up.” All sit up and the seven who were tapped 
stand. Those standing, in turn, try to guess the one who tapped them. 
If someone guesses correctly, he changes places with the one at the 
front of the room. If he misses, he sits down and the ones who were 
not guessed continue with the new ones to start the game over again. 
Repeat the game as often as desired. 


DETECTIVE 


The leader chooses one child of the group to go into the hall as 
the detective. While he is out, someone else is chosen to hide in the 
closet. At a signal from the leader, all quietly change seats. The de- 
tective is called into the room. He looks at all the children and tries 
to guess who is in the closet. He has three guesses. If he guesses cor- 
rectly, he goes out again while the leader chooses a new child to hide 
in the closet. If he guesses wrong, the one who had been in the closet 
becomes the new detective. The old detective then chooses the new 
person to hide in the closet. Continue playing as long as the children 
are interested, 


SUPERMARKET 


Divide the players into teams. Each row in a classroom may be a 
team. At a signal, player one of each team goes to the chalkboard and 
writes the name of something beginning with A that can be purchased 
in a supermarket. When a player finishes, he returns to his seat and 
gives the chalk to the next player. This player repeats the action, writ- 
ing underneath the first word something beginning with B, the third 
player writes something beginning with C, and so on. The action is 
continued until all players on a team have had a chance. At this point 
the game is stopped to count score. 

Scoring: The first team to finish receives 5 points, the second team 
to finish receives 3 points, Each word that is spelled correctly counts 
2 points. A word that is incorrectly spelled has 1 point taken off. The 
teams’ totals are counted and the leader keeps score on one corner of 
the chalkboard. 

Then the game goes on three or four times, continuing with the 
next letters of the alphabet. The team with the highest score wins. 

Before the game begins, it is important to decide whether proper 
names or brand names may be used. 
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(One of a Series) 
-.. When to Change from 
Printing to “Real Writing” 


Written research on the time to 
change from manuscript to cursive 
writing, although varied, is quite in 
agreement with the research brought 
forth by our consultants working with 
the subject of handwriting daily in 
this country and many of the foreign 
countries where “Palmer Method”’ is 
taught. The transfer is made in either 
the second or third grade—but 
which? 
Our consultants have found that the 
transfer should be made in the latter 
half of the second grade providing 
that all letters can be learned before 
the end of the school year. Pupil in- 
terest is at its highest in the second 
grade, but whether or not the materi- 
al given above can be completely 
learned in the second grade depends 
upon many factors—class load, disci- 
pline problems, teacher ability in 
handwriting, amount of time spent in 
daily handwriting lesson, quality of 
the textbook material, etc. 
So, if these factors are all in your fa- 
vor “real writing” will begin in the 
second grade—otherwise, will start at 
the beginning of grade three. 
Ricuarp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


From 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 
902 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


NEWE cenco- 
Mobile 


Laboratory 


For science 
teacher 
demonstrations 
in different 


quickly. 

Equipped 

with gas, 

electric and 

water services, 

support rods 

and pegboard 

display panel. 

Roomy stor- 

age area. In attrac- 
tive colors, large Formica 
top. Write for full details. 


gach $29500 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer 
of instruments for laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Y Irving Park Road Chicago 43, i. 
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Material for this monthly feature is 
being prepared in consultation with 
ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESSI, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


FOR your November French or Spanish experience, introduce these 
words and phrases having to do with the foods that one might eat 
at a Thanksgiving dinner, and at other meals as well. Encourage 
the children to use these expressions easily with you and with one an- 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRENCH SPANISH 


Qu’est-ce que vous allez man- {Qué van a comer (or tomar) 
ger le jour du Thanksgiving? ustedes el dia de Thanksgiving 
(dia de dar gracias) ? 
What are you going to eat on Thanksgiving Day? 
Nous allons manger deladinde Vamos a tomar pavo asado con 
rotie farcie. relleno. 
We are going to have roast turkey with dressing. 
Qu’est-ce que vous aimez man- {Qué mas te gusta (le gusta) 
ger de plus? tomar? (te for familiar you; 
le for more formal you-—sing.) 
What else do you like to eat? 
Me gusta tomar ...................... 
ee (Fill in with name of a food.) 
VIANDES—le poulet, le jam- CARNE—el pollo, el jamén, la 
bon, le boeuf, le veau, l’agneau, carne de vaca, la ternera, el 
le pore cordero, la carne de puerco 
MEATS—chicken, ham, beef, veal, lamb, pork 
LEGUMES—les pommes de LEGUMBRES—las patatas, 
terre, le mais, les carottes, les el maiz, las zanahorias, las 
haricots verts, les oignons, les habichuelas, las cebollas, la es- 
épinards, la courge pinaca, la calabaza 
VEGETABLES—potatoes, corn, carrots, green beans, onions, spinach, squash 
SALADES—de laitue et to- ENSALADAS—de lechuga y 
mate, de fruits, d’ ananas au tomate, de frutas, de pifia y 
fromage blanc, de chou queso fresco, de col 
SALADS—lettuce and tomato, fruit, pineapple and cottage cheese, cabbage 
DESSERTS—lIa tarte a la ci- POSTRES—el pastel de cala- 
trouille, la glace, le gateau baza, el helado, la torta 
DESSERTS—pumpkin pie, ice cream, cake 
BOISSONS—le café, le thé, le BEBIDAS—el café, el té, la 
lait, la limonade, le chocolat leche, la limonada, el chocolate 
BEVERAGES—coffee, tea, milk, lemonade, chocolate 
Aimez-vous (le lait, la glace, ~%Te gusta (la leche, el helado, 
and so on)? and so on)? 
? (Supply word or words.) 

Oui, j’aime Si, me gusta 

Non, je n’aime pas (les fruits, No me gustan (las frutas, los 
les tartes, and so on). pasteles, and so on). 

No, | don't like ........... 

Les trois repas sont le petit Las tres comidas son el desa- 
déjeuner, le déjeuner, et le yuno, el almuerzo, y la cena. 
diner. 


The three meals are breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


Buenos Propésitos 


Por -que po-de-mos tra-ba- jar Por- quete- ne-mosluz ¥e~- mor, 
Lue+ goju-gar y des-can-sar Pen-san-doen to-doscon &- mor, 


This song is found in several books, among them EI Camino Real (Houghton Mifflin). 


Thanks we give to Thee, O God, We promise Thee, C Lord, 
Because we can sing today, Always to work happily, 
Because we can work, Then to play and rest, 
Because we have light and love. Thinking of everyone with love. 


Wonderful PACK-O-FUN Scrapcraft 


... the magical art of turning “throw- 
aways” into clever, useful articles. 
You'll think you’ve struck gold when 
you see all the Scrapcraft Ideas in 
PACK-O-FUN each month. No matter 
what the scrap item, PACK-O-FUN 
shows you many new ways to use it. 


Lots of PACK-O-FUN Projects 
tie-in with Social Studies 


A glance through any PACK-O-FUN 
issue and idea-hungry teachers can 
quickly recognize Social Study appli- 
cations in many of the interesting 
Scrapcraft Projects. 


for Classroom Handcraft, Fun, 
Skits, Stunts, Seasonal Help! 
PACK-O-FUN is a never-ending source o/ 


Practical, Money-Saving, Time-Saving 


Help for the BUSY TEACHER! 


A Dachshund for Everyone! 
A delightful Lollipup Cen- 
terpiece for party table, clev- 
er Autograph Hound, Watch 
Dog for Books or Teenie 
Weinie Snack Holder (not 
shown here). 

Get simple directions for 
Dachshund Family of Gifts t 

. .. plus “how-to’s” for making attractive 
Red Cabbage Turkey, 7 novelty Salt and 
Pepper Sets, lovely Lampshade of knotted 
nylons, “realistic-looking” imitation 
bricks for gift making... all in idea-filled 
November PACK-O-FUN. 

Turn Classroom into Santa “Sub-station™ 
Start the children early . .. collecting foii 
pans, plastic containers, bottle caps, me- 
tallic soap wrappers and all the other 
scrap items they’ll need for PACK-O- 
FUN’s big supply of Holiday Ideas... 
ornaments, decorations, wrappings, fa- 
vors, gadgets, greetings, etc. 

Don’t miss November and December 
Special Christmas PACK-O-FUN Issues. 


Subscribe NOW ‘9 a 10 Big 


to PACK-O-FUN Issues 


Dept. 5119, 741 Devon & 
| PACK -O-FUN Ridge: illinois 
enclose: 
8) $2 for 1-year subscription to PACK-O-FUN 
‘ C) $4 for 3-years (A saving of $2). 


g (Include FREE copy of ‘365 Easy Scrapcraft 
g ideas’’ with each PACK-O-FUN subscription.) 


1‘ PLEASE PRINT 

Name 

City Zone State 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
— delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
f your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your rone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the 
model is formed. When finished it looks as if it 
was actually handcarved by an expert from a 
solid block. Truly amazing. Authentic in every 
detail. Children are thrilled at the results. 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 
FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 
Boys end Girls are equally interested. Used by 
Grade Schools, Den Mothers, Brownie Leaders, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camps, and many others. 
USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Children love it — It's FUN! 
Each model is a true expression of the child's in- 
dividuality. No two models can come out exactly 
alike. The finished models have almost limitless 
appeal. Mounted on branches, ash trays, book 
ends, lamps, or placed alone on @ shelf, they 
i diately b conversation pieces. Par- 


ents are elated. 
HAS PERMANENT VALUE 


Fresh and exciting. Creative and challenging. 
Gives children a proud feeling of achievement. 
When a child finishes a model he feels as proud 
as a sculptor who has just completed a master- 
piece. Each model is a treasured possession. A 
truly wonderful gift. Give PLY-CRAFT this X'mas. 
Teachers write that one of the nicest things 
about PLY-CRAFT are the flattering compliments 
received from parents, fallow-teachers and 


You Receive 


ONE SUBJECT 
(BIRD COR DOG) 
GLUE, SANDPAPER 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


GIFTS for Your Class 


24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 


16 birds—8 dogs. Ply-craft models are packed 
in sets (4 subjects to a set). Please order in 
multiples ef four only. We cannot break up sets. 
As an added service we can also supply you 
with x 7'2” envelopes, printed ‘Season's 
Greetings,’' the right size to hold one subject, 
glue, sandpaper and instructions. For teachers 
who wish to give 2 models to a child, one en- 
velope can hold both models. 


MINIMUM ORDER: 
Four sets (16 models) —$2.40 
NO C.0.D.'s PLEASE 


j ZENITH CORP., Dept. K 
Queens Village 29, N. Y. 


Please rush postpaid 
| Ply-Craft Models @15c ea. $ 
j—— Envelopes @  0a.§ 
| Amount Enclosed $ 


Please order 
in multiples 
of fow only 


Address 


*HOTE: If this order is for 48 models or more, 
deduct 10% discount. If 86 models or more, 
deduct 20%. (No discount on envelopes.) 
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ONE SOURCE of FRESH IDEAS 
3 
FREE 
YOU SUBSCRIBE EASY 
WOW to j IDEAs 
| 
OFFER LIMITED ACT NOW! 1 
7 
| 
ORDER NOW 
Gra-cias: teda-mos,.oh buen Dios Por-que po-de-mos hoy can - tar 
Te pro-me-te-mos,oh Se-fior Siem-precon -ten-tos tra-ba-jar ! 
rinse | | 


ha 


5 for 
FOR 2-3 Kips! $400 


This hage, western-style cabin 
is achild’s dream come true 
Size Approx. 3 ft. high—® ft. square, cubic ft. in- 
D> side. Endiess hours of play fun. Big enough for 
2-3 kids to ‘Live’ in this cabin of their very own. 
Constructed of specially treated, safe... flame- 
proof and waterproof DuPont Polyethelene. Use 
year’ round, indoors or outdoors. No tools needed, 
nothing to assemble. Sets up ina jiffy, folds com- 
pactly for easy storage. Walls and door are real- 
istically imprinted in authentic brown split-log 
design. Peaked roof is in contrasting color. In 
a youngster's imagination it quickly becomes a 
RANCH HOUSE... FARMHOUSE... PLAY- 
i? HOUSE or A LIFE-SIZE DOLL HOUSE FOR 
GIRLS. A Bunkheuse— Jaithouse— Sheriff's 
Office Secret Clubhouse for Boys. This King- 
ze cabin is our greatest bargain in years. A compar- 
able $3.98 value now only $1.00. This sale price is made 
possible by your buying directly from factory We are 
the largest mfrs. and Distrs. of playhouses in the U.S. 
Over 260 000 satisfied customers 
sine, shape and price as fts. Buy several Add eac ouse, postage s 

mn. imprinted brick wells, Name hay on door. ndling charges. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Special Offer: 

rench windows, feided wood- House can be personal- © for 4.00 GUARANTEE: Try without risk or obliga- 
* at shutters, fhewers, shrubs, ined with child's name, tion for ten days. Let the kids play in and enjoy it it 
sloping roof, large decr. ete. they are not delighted return for immediate refund. 


Shipped Within ows! NOVE! Mfg.Co. Dept. F-3029. 31 Second Ave., N. Y.,.N. Y. 


TIER 


OUSE 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Don't Mies The Ynethuctor 
CHandbook Offer ! 


You can get a free copy of one 
of the new Handbooks with your 
INSTRUCTOR subscription if 
you order before November 15, 1959. 


Just send us your INSTRUCTOR 
order — either new or renewal — 
and select the Handbook you want. 
You may choose any one of these 
new 48-page books. Backed by 
extensive research and testing, 
the contents have been pinpointed 
to give you the greatest possible 
classroom use. 


Make sure that you get your FREE 
HANDBOOK (a regular $1.25 value) 
— send your INSTRUCTOR order today. 


1189 
The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR starting with the 0000000000000... .. issue for | 
| [) 1 year at $6 [} 2 years at $11 [) 3 years at $16 | 
| AND-—send me free of charge the Instructor Handbook selected below: ! 
1 [) No. 521, Stories That Stick [) Ne. 325, Mending the Child’s Speech | 
i [) Ne. 322, Finger and Action Rhymes [) No, 326, Building Arithmetic Skills ! 
| () Ne. 323, Together We Speak With Games l 
jC No 324, Holiday Art LIMIT; ONE BOOK PER SUBSCRIPTION ORDER l 
L 


Bill me later. Payment enclosed. 


st. & NO. . 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS NEED TEACHERS 


Good salaries: state average for 1958-59, $6,050. 
College degree not essential for some positions. 
Free registration and credential information. 


Personalized Placements to Meet Individual Needs 


—HALL Teachers Agency pi. — 


FREE CATALOG O INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS 
by Ed Durlacher 


SCIENCE MATERIALS 


36-page illustrated catalog describes 400 
pre-tested, age-graded kits, instruments, 
science toys, games, records, books — rep- Mixers & Progressive 
resenting wide range of science subjects. f for all rades 
Selected (or specially designed) in con- 8 
sultation with science educators; emphasis Used by 

7 on projects for class- 

room use. For FREE thousands of 


teachers. 


Freeport, N. Y. 
Box #40 
Send for free brochure 


catalog, write: 

SCIENCE MATERIALS 
CENTER 

A Division of The 

Library of Science 


Dept. M- 60 
59 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N.Y. 
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HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


lesson in music apprecia- 
tion may begin with the ques- 
tions, “Have you ever watched a 
parade? What part did you like 
best?” No doubt one answer will 
be, “I liked the band.’ How true! 
How monotonous marching would 
be without the stirring notes of 
the band! “What kind of music 
did the band play?” The teacher 
then asks the children to name 
some marches and writes them on 
the chalkboard. 

The military march was per- 
haps the earliest kind known. 
Play the most popular of all mili- 
tary marches, Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” and note the 
strong two-part rhythm which 
definitely says, “Left, right, left, 
right,” to the marchers. 

“What instruments are played 
in a military march? Can you 
sing the melody? What are the 
requirements of a good military 
march?” (Stirring rhythm, a sing- 
able melody, a steady beat.) 

Franz Schubert wrote a military 
march which he called “Marche 
Militaire” (Columbia Record CL 
769). “Can you beat the rhythm? 
How many sections does it have?” 
(A strong lively first theme, a 
quieter middle part, and then the 
first part is repeated.) This is a 
very popular form of music writ- 
ing called the A B A pattern; A 
standing for the first theme, and 
B for the second. 

“Have you ever been to a 
church wedding? Do you know 
the name of the march which the 
organist plays as the wedding 
procession goes to the altar?” 
(“Bridal Chorus” from the opera 
Lohengrin by Richard Wagner, 
Decca Record EXT 131.) In the 
opera it is a chorus sung in a good 
march tempo, by the bride’s at- 
tendants as they lead her to be 
married to the knight Lohengrin. 

There is another familiar wed- 
ding march composed by Felix 
Mendelssohn, in The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. This is joyful 
music, played at weddings today 
as the bridal pair leaves the altar. 

But marches are not always for 
gay occasions. There are solemn 
marches known as funeral march- 
es. Chopin’s “Funeral March’’ is 
one of the best. It is usually 
played at funerals of important 
persons. It is a full-of-grief march. 
However, in the middle section, 
Chopin has written a beautiful 


IN MARCH TEMPO 


songlike melody, seeming to give 
hope and courage to the mourn- 
ers. (It is advisable to buy this in 
sheet music or find it in a collec- 
tion of piano pieces. ) 

Another well known funeral 
march was written by Beethoven 
as the second movement of his 
Eroica Symphony (Victor Record 
LM 1042). Perhaps this second 
movement—a funeral march—por- 
trays the death of a hero. Like 
Chopin’s work, the middle part is 
written in the major key. 

There have been many corona- 
tion marches written. “Do any of 
you know the patriotic § song, 
‘Land of Hope and Glory’? This 
is part of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ march, 
which was composed in 1897 for 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria of England. For sixty 
years she had reigned. What a 
dramatic scene, with the feeble 
old Queen seated in an open car- 
riage before St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with her court assembled on the 
steps and the thrilling march 
played at the opening ceremony. 
Now, while you listen to the 
march, notice that once more 
there is the A B A form of writ- 
ing.” (London Record LL 804. 
On the reverse side are two mod- 
ern coronation marches. It will be 
interesting to observe that the 
melodies in the modern corona- 
tion marches are not so singable 
as “Pomp and Circumstance.” ) 

Composers have written many 
processional marches. Some oc- 
cur in operas. Verdi, in the opera 
Aida, has written a stirring trium- 
phal march which is played when 
the hero returns to Egypt after 
conquering Ethiopia. Note the 
strong attention-getting chords of 
the introduction and the use of a 
stirring brass section of the or- 
chestra. (Westminster Recording 
Co. Record XWN 18681.) 

The next march we shall hear 
is in sharp contrast to the stately 
processional march. Prokofieff, a 
Russian composer, wrote a de- 
lightful opera, The Love of Three 
Oranges. It is pure fantasy. The 
processional march announces the 
horses! But what horses! Two 
men under harness and trappings 
make up each horse! And they 
enter, prancing in time to the 
music (Westminster Recording 
Co. Record XWN 18599). If you 
ever have the opportunity to see 
The Love of Three Oranges, there 
is a treat in store for you. 
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HE frog said, “I am tired of this 

pond. Day after day I see the same 
lily pads, the same rice fields, the same women 
with babies on their backs. How I'd love to 
travel and see the world!” 

Hari, the frog, lived in Japan, on the island 
of Honshu [hén’sh66]. His home was in the city 
of Osaka [6’sa-ka]. He had hopped around to 
all parts of Osaka. He knew it very well. 

The more Hari thought about a trip, the hap- 
pier he became. “Why shouldn't I go some- 
where?” he asked himself. “I've got lots of time. 
I can travel as far as I like. I have it! I'll visit 
the city of Kyoto [kyd’t6]. I’ve always wanted to 
see the beautiful old temples and the castles 
where the Emperors live.” 

Now it happened that in the city of Kyoto 
there was another frog who wanted to travel. 
His name was Hoppy. 

“How tired I am of this place,” said Hoppy. 
“Day after day I see the same cedar trees, the 
same temples, the same kinds of silk being 
washed in the streams. How I'd love to travel 
and see more of the world!” 

The more Hoppy thought about taking a trip, 
the happier he became. “Other frogs take trips,” 
he said to himself. “Why shouldn’t 1? My legs 
are as strong and as fast as theirs. | know what 
I will do. I'll go to Osaka. It is a busy trading 
city. There will be many new things for me to 
see.” 

Hari, the Osaka frog, didn’t know Hoppy. 
And Hoppy, the Kyoto frog, didn’t know Hari. 
And neither knew that the other was 
planning a trip to his city. But it hap- 
pened that Hari and Hoppy started out 
at the same hour of the same day. 

At first, the journey was fun for 
both little frogs. There were fish- 
ing villages and bamboo forests to 
see. There were little shops where 
father, mother, and the children 
worked together to make cloth, 
or lunch boxes, or fishing poles. 
There were nice pools of 
quiet water where a frog 
could refresh himself after © 
a dusty day. 

About halfway between 
Osaka and Kyoto, both lit- 
tle frogs had to slow down. 
There was a mountain which they must climb 
over. This was hard work for their tired legs. 
How very high the peak looked, up there against 
the sky! But each frog pushed himself until he 
had reached the top. 

At the same moment, Hari and Hoppy 
reached the summit. Hari looked at Hoppy. 
“How tired and dusty this fellow looks,” thought 
Hari. Hoppy looked at Hari. “How tired and 
dusty this fellow looks,” thought Hoppy. 

Both frogs rested awhile. Then Hari said to 
Hoppy, “Do you live on this mountain?” 

“No,” said Hoppy. “I live in Kyoto. I am on 
my way to visit Osaka. I am weary of Kyoto. 
Do you live on this mountain?” 

“No,” said Hari. “I live in Osaka. I am on 
my way to visit Kyoto. I am weary of Osaka.” 


Translation and retelling of this Japanese folk tale 
was done by Loretta Klee Schell from “Die Beiden 
Froesche” in Maerchen der Welt, gesammelt und neu 
erzaehit von Erik Jelde, 1956, with the permission of 
the publisher, Droemersche Verlagsanstalt, Th. Knaur 
Nachf., Muenchen, Germany. 


The two frogs looked at each other for a mo- 
ment. Then they both burst out laughing. 

“Let’s rest awhile,” suggested Hari. “Then 
you tell me where to find the nicest temples 
and castles in Kyoto.” 

“Good,” said Hoppy, “and you tell me where 
to find the most interesting sights in Osaka.” 

The two frogs hopped over to a patch of cool, 
green grass. They were soon fast asleep. After 
they had slept, Hari and Hoppy told each other 
about their home cities. When they had finished, 
Hari said, “If we were taller, we could see 
Osaka and Kyoto from the mountain peak.” 

“I have an idea,” said Hoppy. “Let’s stand 
up on our hind legs, and face each other. You 
hold on to me with your front legs, so that you 
don’t fall. I'll hold on to you in the same way. 
You look toward Kyoto. And, I will look toward 
Osaka.” 


So the two little fellows stood up as Hoppy 
had suggested. They held their hind legs very 
straight and stiff. Each one looked toward the 
city of his dreams. Silently. Not a word. 

“What do I see?” asked Hari to himself. “Is 
it possible? Kyoto looks exactly like Osaka. 
There are the same kinds of ships in the bay. 
There is the castle with its high walls and the 
moat. If that is how Kyoto looks, I can save 
myself the rest of the long journey.” 

“What do I see?” asked Hoppy to himself. 
“Is it possible? Osaka looks exactly like Kyoto. 
I could think that I am looking at my own city 

with its wonderful temples and beautiful stone 
gardens. Why should I go to Osaka?” 

At the very same moment the two frogs freed 
themselves from each other. They fell—ker- 
plunk—to the ground. 

“As far as I can see,” said Hari, “Osaka and 
Kyoto are as alike as two bean sprouts.” 

“Or as two grains of rice,” answered Hoppy. 
“Let’s go home.” 


Hari bowed very low to Hoppy. Hoppy bowed 
very low to Hari. Hari started his long hop 
back to Osaka. Hoppy started back to Kyoto, 

Both little fellows lived a long frog life. As 
long as they lived, they believed that Osaka, the 
busy trading city, and Kyoto, the city of beauti- 
ful temples and palaces, were alike. 

Hari and Hoppy didn’t stop to think that 
their frog eyes were high on the top of their 
little heads. When they stood as they did on the 
mountaintop, each frog saw—not the city of his 
dreams—but his own home town! 


Activities 


To Talk Over Together 

There is a saying that when people go to oth- 
er countries they often have their eyes “in the 
back of their heads.” What is meant by this say- 
ing? Do you believe it? (Continued on page 105) 


Translated and retold by 
LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 
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GRNEVIEVE K. ARNOLD’S music class 
ys {grades 2-3 in a Hempstead, Long Island, 
: school) had a fine experience with 


The children sang the song; they lived their own saga. Dressed in blue, Hector 
with ic; they discussed Hector at length. visited the zoo; in red, he went to bed; in 
What kind of boy was he? Why didn’t maroon, he took a trip to the moon; and 
the Queen and King like him? Why was so on, till everyone had had a chance to 
he sent back again? Finally they created make his contribution. 


AN yt can Your ibilities as a saf 


his costume are appropriate. 
He might have a friend, Annabel Apple, who 
is concerned with health. Who are his other 


friends, and what do they do? 


Children can create a dance us- Encourage children to do more than change 
ing the spoken verse instead of mu- the color of Hector’s costume. How about: 
sic. Step or slide, right, left, for- 1. Hector Protector danced until dawn. If your children compose 
ward, or back, moving with the 2. Hector Protector sailed in a boat. clever rhymes inspired by * 
h m. This H Hector Protector, or if an- 
: rhythm of the poem. This can 3. Hector Protector did nothing but eat. other nursery rhyme sets _ 
worked out for partners or a 4. Hector Protector sold magazines. off a language-arts activ- re 


ity in your grade, send us 


double line of dancers, if they like. < dow senna 


Like many other nursery rhymes, or a brief isea ae * your 

“Hector Protector” is set to music in A Cat “Hector Protector” may have had ies). won compte sii fo 
Came Fiddling (Harcourt, Brace). political implications. According sponses and mail a copy of 
to The Real Personages of Mother them te cach clus te 
‘Il h G b contributes. Deadline will 
me children will have definite mental pic- oose, by Thomas (Lothrop), be December 4. Address: 
tures of Hector. Invite them to paint his pic- Hector was the Earl of Hertford, The Instructor, Hector 
ture in all sizes, colors, and styles of clothing, Protector of England, 1547. Protector, Dansville, N.Y. 


engaged in varied activities. 
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1. The donkey is a relative of 
the horse. It may be called a 
burro. 


2. The donkey has long ears 


and a short stiff mane. Only 


the lower part of the tail has 
long hair. 


The 
Donkey 


3. Donkeys like to live where 
it is warm. They eat dry grass 
and shrubs. They do not need 
much water. 


4. A donkey is a "beast of 
burden." That means it can 
carry a heavy load on its back. 


5. Donkeys have small feet. 
They can safely walk on nar- 
row mountain paths, or in 
rocky places. 


6. People in far-off Egypt 
used donkeys when they built 
the big pyramids. This was 
long before they had horses. 


7. Donkeys or burros are said 
to be stubborn. This is the 
way they act if they are han- 
dled roughly. 


8. Peaceful men rode don- 
keys in Biblical days. The sol- 
diers rode horses. 


9. Children may see donkeys 
in shows and movies and on 
television. They may pet them 
at animal farms. 
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Be Firm and Decisive 


Children prefer teachers who are just and firm, and 
they feel the strength of firm parents. Firmness does 
not include hitting or slapping, for constant slapping 
becomes vaiueless. Spank a young child for endanger- 
ing his life or that of others. Use other means for the 
more common misdemeanors. Finesse is more effective. 


Punishment 
Should Fit the Crime 


By punishment, we mean imposing a penalty. It may be 
mild or severe, depending on the misbehavior. A suit- 
able penalty may be depriving a child of some favor- 
ite activity. Penalize a child who keeps violating his 
curfew hour by taking away those privileges—not his 
television or his weekly allowance. Keep the period of 
punishment reasonable, in order to enforce it. 


Love, and 
Plenty of It 


A child is quick fo sense his par- 
ents’ feelings. Children need a 
great deal of love and affec-, 
tion, and the desire fo please 
is one of the most powerful 
tools of discipline. Show dis- 
pleasure with wrong conduct, 
but avoid saying, “I won't love 
you if..." A child must learn 
that he can't have everything 
he wants. 


Be Truthful 
and Keep Promises 


Children who are untruthful may be imitating 
their parents. They are keen to notice how truth- 
ful you are in your dealings with them and with 
others. When you make a promise, keep it. Avoid 
retractions by saying, “We will see,” when you 

va do not wish to commit yourself. If make a 
Do It Yourself habit of bribing, you ereate a discipline problem. 


Discipiine should not be transferred from one parent to the other. When a 
mother says to a child, “Wait till your father comes home; he will give it to 
you!” it's the same as saying, "'l am not able to discipline you. It is beyond 
my ability." This engenders lack of respect for the mother, makes the father 
into a buily, and fosters a bad family situation. 


Try Voice Control 


Don't yell. How difficult this is, especially with adolescents! If you raise your 
voice and the child starts shouting back, it ends up as a yelling contest. Say- 
ing something loud does not make it any more convincing. Try calmness; it 
One Person is good for your nerves. How's your sense of humor? 


ai 


Keep Little 
Incidents Little 


There are some things that children do that 
are part of their growing up and part of 
the stage through which they are passing. 
A child cannot be good all the time. Minor 
wrongdoings should not be magnified to 
the proportions of a federal case. Once an 


A child should not feel that everyone is 
“ganging up” on him. Whoever starts the 
corrective procedure should complete it 
without interference. A parent who does in- 
terfere makes it possible for the child to 
“play” his parents one against the other to 
his own advantage. 


Kiss and Make Up 


—but not in the Hollywood style. If the punishment has 
been just, there is no need for a great dramatic scene. 
After a severe punishment, one that a child knows he de- 
serves, avoid a too emotional scene. It may fulfill a need 
of the parent, but children have been known to misbe- 
have in order to get this type of attention from adults. 


Be Persistent incident is over, it should be forgotten. Do 
‘entuate not refer to it unnecessarily. If you nag, the 
and Con: ent 1 eas child will not listen. Relax; enjoy him. 
the Positive 
Set up simple and zealistic standards of be- Make the 


havior and stick to them. Children feel 


Give a child a good reputation and he will 
more secure if they know there is a limit to 


live up to it, Pick out a child's good points 


Child Feel Trusted 


unseemly behavior. When a child begins to 
naz or ery to get his way, it's a tempta- 
tion to let him go-to get rid of him. If 
this happens, he learns that his parent is an 
easy mark, and he'll take advantage of it. 


and work on these. A word of praise and 
encouragement can be the starting point 
of a change for better behavior. Never say, 
"| can't do anything with him." Under this 
condition, you can't. Try to emphasize the 
positive, and minimize all negative behavior 
by not commenting on it—it works! 


your confidence, problems, and security 
that situations beyond his age should be discussed with him. 


Discuss only things which concern him, but make him feel 
that he is a trusted member of your family at all times. 


Treat the family as a unit. A child should feel that he too 
is part of the family. He responds accordingly if he shares 


. This does not mean 
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Buffalo 
Hunt 


EMMA A. JOHNSON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Kellogg West School 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


THERE are four speaking parts in 
this play. These roles will probably 
be played by real children. The White 
Men observe and comment on what 
the Indians are doing. The Indians 
may be played by real children also, 
but an equally effective technique is 
to lay out a miniature scene—in three 
dimensions, like a diorama. The 
figures in the scene may be moved 
manually or may remain stationary. 

Miniature people and buffalo may 
be made in any of your favorite ways. 


Serrine 
Scenes 1 and 3.—Camp of Plains 


Indians. 

Scene 2.—Near the ravine. 

Whether child-sized or much small- 
er, the scenes should have these de- 
tails. One scene or one half of the 
whole scene represents an Indian vil- 
lage. There should be one or more 
tepees, drying racks for meat and 
skins, a tripod and kettle for cooking. 

The buffalo trap, as described in 
The Book of American Indians by 
Ralph B. Raphel (Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc.. New York 17), con- 
sists of piles of stones forming two 
sides of a large triangle. The third 
side is open. The apex also has an 
opening and it is placed at the edge 
of a cliff. At the base of the cliff is a 
stockade forming an enclosure. Use 
desks for the “piles of stones” if the 
scene is to be acted by real children. 

Ci ARAcTEeRS 


WHITE MEN—Three. They wear rough 
hunting clothes and fur hats. 

INDIAN—May be wrapped in an 
Indian blanket. 

INDIAN MEN—Wear fringed trousers, 
beads, and feathered headdresses. 
MEDICINE MAN—Wears fantastic head- 

dress. 
INDIAN WOMEN— Wear sacklike dresses 
of material resembling animal skin. 
INDIAN CHILDREN—Any number. 


SCENE 


(Some Indians are busy fixing 
bows and arrows. Two Indians are 
putting up a drying rack for meat. 
Three White Men enter.) 

FIRST MAN— We are lucky we came 
upon this camp today. The In- 
dians are ready for a buffalo hunt. 

THIRD MAN—Where are all the 
Indian women and children? 

SECOND MAN— They are at the ra- 
vine. Shall we go there too? 

FIRST MAN— There goes the Medi- 
cine Man. What does he do? 

SECOND mAN—I have seen a buf- 
falo hunt before. The Medicine 
Man, as you can see, is covered 
with buffalo robes. He goes very 
near the herd. Then he starts tak- 
ing off the robes and waving them, 
all the time calling in a way which 
makes the buffalo very curious. 
Soon they begin walking toward 
him. See, there he is now and the 
herd is close. 

THIRD MAN—He must be leading 
them to some kind of trap. 

SECOND MAN—The Indians have 
been getting this place ready for 
weeks, 


SECOND MAN—Many buffalo will 
die when they go over the ledge. 
Some will fall on the bodies of oth- 
ers. The enclosure will hold them 
until the Indians can kill them. 

First MAN—What can they possi- 
bly do with all the meat? 

THIRD MAN—I saw some Indians 
making racks on which to dry the 
meat. (Continued on page 102) 


First MAN—Are these piles of 
stones a part of the trap? They 
seem to form the letter V. 

SECOND MAN—There are the In- 
dian women and children back of 
the piles of stones. They will make 
a lot of noise to frighten the buffa- 
lo over into the ravine. 

THIRD MAN—And what is that? 
It looks like a pen of some kind. 


SOUND OFF! 


SHOULD teachers be allowed to 
spank? That is the next topic 
for “Sound Off!” Send us your 
opinion, either pro or con, and 
if we choose it for our feature, 
you win $25.00. See page 8 for 
other details—and also for this 
month’s controversial discussion 
on attending PTA meetings. 


OPTICAL 


BETTER YISION 
InsTITUTE 


VISION master key 


HALF A BILLION YEARS WER 


EYES LENSES 


PRIMITIVE EYES could not see they felt light 


has 


Sonny 


DRIVERS 


well 


THE HUMAN EY, 


Dur BRAINS 


we AE SAFE ped 


Our wonderful eyes were made for Or 


Here’s a HUGE WALL CHART in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


for the entire 3-part package 
mailed prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- 


Better Vision Institute, Inc. Dept. T-11 
630 Fifth Avenue 


nating instructor-aid for all New York 20, N. Y. 

15. Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
classes 8 to cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 


10 days for a full cash refund, 


FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 


class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 


["] Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
available to me on loan without charge for class and 


i 

| 

| 

: assembly room showings, 
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PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER —here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 


delightful element of surprise. With wife's 
restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her 
woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 


HOR 
OR'IZONS 


we hope proves helpful 


Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your boys and girls can hel 
you make the pumpkin. But don't 
divulge the purpose. That's secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pks: bright 
orange 25 ft. long; | pkg., 7% fe. 
Also, | pkg. green crepe, 71% ft. 
Cut cone: of orange paper twice 
height of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 


center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips o 
reen paper for leaves. Fasten about 
ase of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 


10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
ae big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 


window till “ready.” 


Now, explain quiz. Form teams — 
one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking “‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 

Train your best little actress for 


the part. She can be most amus- 
& ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


Healthful» Delicious Satisfyings 
\\ Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 
Wrigley's EZZIZZ7> Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 

SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754E. 76thSt., Chicago 19,111. 


GIVE THE GIFT THAT TEACHES THRIFT 


A Bank is the No. 1 Gift for Elementary Boys and Girls 
Made of Sturdy Plastic * Beautiful Bright Colors 


Priced for School Giving Holds Enough Dimes 
and Quarters to Buy a 


tess than 100 18¢ each $25.00 Savings Bond. 


100 or more 15¢ each 
F.0.8. GOSHEN 


including Imprint Shown 
Individual Orders Cash with 
Order. Add 50c for Handling. 
School Orders Open Account. 
Pool your orders to gain 
quantity pricel 


SEND ORDERS TO 
REINICHE 
ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


No. 224 Pi Bonk 
Made in 
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The Buffalo Hunt 


(Continued from page 101) 


SECOND MAN-—They will live on 
pemmican for many months. 


SCENE 2 


(Sound effect offstage or on a 
tape recorder will lend reality.) 

FIRST MAN—Liisten to the noise! 

SECOND mAN—See, the Medicine 
Man stepped aside just in time as 
the buffalo rushed at him. 

THIRD MaN—I suppose the chil- 
dren think it is great fun to yell 
and frighten the buffalo into 
plunging over the precipice. 

first mMAN—How skillful the 
braves are with their bows and ar- 
rows! They are making plenty of 
noise, too. 

SECOND mMAN—Now everyone will 
be busy! 

THIRD MAN—Yes, the braves will 
skin the buffalo and cut the meat 
into big chunks. 

SECOND MAN—The women will 
cut it further, put it on the drying 
racks, and work on the hides. 


SCENE 3 


First MAN—How do the Indians 
ever manage to eat so much? 
They have been feasting for days. 


SECOND MAN— This is their busiest 
time of year. Probably a feast gives 
them a holiday feeling. 

THIRD MAN—They seem to use 
buffalo skins for many things, 
clothing, warm coverings for sleep- 
ing, tents, and even some of their 
cooking utensils. 

SECOND MAN—The old men carve 
ladles and spoons out of the horns; 
they make sinews into bowstrings 
too. Everyone has a job to do. 

First MAN—One day I saw some 
squaw giving her people a funny- 
looking mixture to eat. It had ber- 
ries and meat in it. 

SECOND MAN—That was probably 
pemmican. It is made from dried 
buffalo meat and berries. I under- 
stand their supply was very low 
before this buffalo hunt. 

OLD INDIAN (approaches, holding 
out a beautiful rawhide bag) —For 
you. I make. 

THIRD MAN—Thank you, Friend. 
We have learned many things 
about the ways of the Plains In- 
dians from being here. And now 
we must return to our own homes. 

OLD INDIAN— May the Great Spir- 
it bless you. 


PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


HARVEY was a new boy in Ramsey School. On the first day 
of school he wore a bow tie, and the boys on the bus began to 
tease him. George tried pulling the tie, but Harvey, with his big 
hand on George’s chest, pushed him back into his seat. Then he 
slowly looked over the other children. Everyone became quiet. 

From that day Harvey ran things. He organized games on the 
playground, and in the classroom he made the decisions for his 
classmates. When it was time to elect a class president, Harvey 
saw to it that everyone voted for him. 

Some of the children were glad Harvey had come to their 
school. The children on Harvey's bus never had to be reported 
for noisy behavior. There was no cheating in games. When the 
teacher was out of the room, Harvey saw that everyone worked. 

But other children were worried. Their smaller sisters and 
brothers were begging their mothers to drive them to school so 
they wouldn’t have to ride on the school bus. Favorite games 
were never played any more. Certain ones had no opportunities 
to serve as committee chairmen. These children felt that some- 


thing would have to be done 


What do you think about Harvey's behavior? Why is he able to 
run things? Why is it hard to stop him? Is he good or bad for the 
school? Suppose you were one of the worried children who want 
to do something about Harvey, what could you do? What could 
you say to children who think Harvey is good for the class? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 
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s OF ILLUSTRATED UNITS * No. 19 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIE 


~ 
1023 1020 1017 s 


Here is an unparalleled supply of resource mate- 
rial for teaching Social Studies and Elementary 
Science - a selection of units covering 86 popular 
subjects. Designed by skilled educators, these 
units provide maximum assistance in planning and 
presenting progressive units of work. Each unit is 
complete in itself and includes everything needed 
to meet specific curriculum objectives for each of 
the grade levels. 


make your teaching more 
effective with these 
illustrated Resource Units 


TEACHING PLANS Each unit provides 
many ways for presenting the subject and 
an overview for each of the primary, mid- 
dle, and upper grades. The overview in- 
cludes general objectives, possible ap- 
proaches, desired attitudes, abilities to be 
stressed, topics and problems for supple- 
mentary lessons. 


86 Units for Science and Social Studies 
Here is the complete list of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related- 
subject materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of 
your choice, or individually. Sets are packaged in a new-type, cloth-bound 


PICTURES The 4-page picture portfolio 
in each unit contains 25 or more pictures 
related to the subjects. Printed on one 
side of a large sheet of enameled paper 
(39” x 1234”), the pictures may be used as 
a bulletin-board display, an eye-catching 
library table feature, or they may be used 
in opaque projectors. 


C1 No. 950, Complete Library of 86 Illustrated Units @ $30.00 
(CD Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set 


SPECIFIC MATERIALS The text of each 
unit provides actual study materials aimed 
at meeting the general objectives. It de- 
velops the important meanings through 
informational stories, classroom research, 
and discussions. A time-saving bibliogra- 
phy provides extensive references to read- 
ily available materials. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, -‘Dansviite, N, Y. 
Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: IN 1159 


portfolio. When ordering individually, please order by number. O# 951, Natural Science # 952, Physical Science 


# 953, Living Bonn” * oO $# 954, World Peoples 


No. 953, LIVING No. 954, WORLD (J 21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 


TOGETHER PEOPLES 


American Citizenship (U57) Africa (U72) 
Character Education (U31) Alaska (U84) 
Christmas Customs (U34) Australia (U63) 
City Life (U16) fanada (U67) 

arly (U80) 


No. 951, NATURAL No. 952, PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE SCIENCE 


Alr (U85) Air Conditioning (U38) 
American Inventors (U75) ¢ 
Railroads (U71) 
Atomic Energy (U49) « 
Clothing (U26) Life (U50) 


Communication (U2) Community Life (U46 
Conservation (U79) Exploring The World (ust) 
(U54) Life (U30) 
Farm Life (U14) 
History of Aviation Aut) History of Democracy (U59) 
ron and Steel (U74) Living in a Democracy (U29) 


(0 Individual UNITS (Order by number above) @ 50c dks 
(On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order.) 
Quantities 11-20 Units, each 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. 


Enclosed is $..... 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


48) Lumbering (U52) Money and Banking (U21) 
National Parks (U47) Modern Airplanes (U73) Nation’s Health, The (U62) 
Natural M U33) Old Worla Gifts (U10) 
Resources (U16) Our Democracy (U61) 
Petroleum (U86) ce in Our Schools (U37) 
Pets and Post Office, The (U27 
Their Care (U70) ists | Safety Education (U24) 
Piant Life Shelter (U7) 
Thanksgiving (U35 


‘ocks and 
Minerals (U5 United Nations (U64) 
gen (Uz) 
eather ransportation 
Wiid Flowers (U36) 


., payment in full. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Name 
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FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


Music arranged in desired length for grade level with 
a defiinite easy-to-follow beat. Instruction for dances 


#706 (Swing me ‘Round—Ger- 


Tells 


Paw Patch—Hansel and 
Gretel) 


Science 


FILM- 
STRIPS 


Miller — Car- 

IN FULL COLOR oo 
Muffin Man) 

by Harry Milgrom #750 (Seven Steps 
—Shoemaker's 

for purchase under the Dance — Chil- 
National Defense dren's Polka 
—Klappdans) 


Education Act. 


Order Now! Send cash, check or M.O. 
RUSSELL RECORDS, Inc. 
Dept. 1-11, 1403 Callens Road 
P.O. Box 328—Ventura, Calif. 
(Special void after Nov. 30, 1959) 


WONDERWORLD OF 
SCIENCE, Grade 5 


S-5- 1 Soil for Plants $ 4.00 
8-5- 2 Nongreen Plants 4.00 
S-5- 3 Keeping Correct 

Time 4.00 
8-5- 4 Exploring the 

Rocks Around Us 4.00 
S-5- 56 Exploring Matter 4.00 


S-5- 6 Air, Our Ever- 
Present Servant 4.00 


DO A bang-up job on Book Week (Nov. 1-7) this year! 
Choose your bulletin-board committee far enough in ad- 
vance so the children will have time to work up a real 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise—March 


8-5-7 Why Winds Blow 4.00 theme. They may want to display their favorite yarns in > 

S5-6 Whyen Alpine the silly but appealing fashion shown above, or they may ‘4. South Amorica July 

8-5-9 Hew Did Our Soler want something more formal. However it turns out, keep — oe oe 
4.00 the arrangement smooth and uncluttered. 

Selecting titles for the display makes an excellent lan- 


WHEATON TOURS 


$-5-11 What wit | ah guage arts activity. This is a good time, too, to discuss BOX 468, Dept. N-119 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 

8-612 Mineral Riches how to treat books, library conduct, the Dewey Decimal Yor 
of America 4.00 System, and what a wonderful preamble to those mid- at gg Park, Grand Canyon and Canadian 
Teacher's Guide 26 term book re ts! . 


12 strips, boxed, with Teacher's 
Guide (If purchased 
separately, $48.25) $36.00 
WONDERWORLD OF 
SCIENCE, Grade 6 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS! 
The Ancient 


DUSTY old dates are difficult to remember, but with pic- ABACUS 
tures or documents they take on character and meaning, 
making people, places, and things really Jive in your class- 


S-6- 1 New and Old Ways room. The bulletin board below utilizes the whole month 
of Preserving Food 4.00 Free Examination 
§-6- 2 Let's Build s of November, creating interest with a neat, attractive As you know, the Abacus is one of the oldest 
Weather Station a placement of the match-mates. It is also quite possible it is used extensively in the Orient and Russie: 
Storms 4. that the basic form of this "Our Country" theme can be 
Magnetism 4.00 used in a series throughout the year when a month seems te 
8-6- 5 Electromagnetism faster than electric calculators. 
at Work 4.00 to be jammed with important dates and people. Although many have heard of the Abacus, 
eae: few in this country have had the delightful 
§8-6- 6 Producing opportunity of using one. You, as a teacher, 
Electricity 4.00 con open door vote to this 
evice of other eras an other lands. 
4.00 SEND NO MONEY 


We will send you an Abacus and instruction 
book on approval. Examine it. If you decide 
to keep it, send only $3.95 in full payment. 
Otherwise, return promptly without cost or 
obligation. 


HANCO PRODUCTS 


Box 171, Dept. T, Berwyn, Ill. 


READING SCRAPBOOK— 
For Primary Grades — Special Education — 
Remedial 
Kindergarten - Primary Enrichment 


S-6- 8 Making Music with 
Wind and String 4.00 


S-4- 9 Exploring the Sky 4.00 
8-6-10 Sunset and Eclipse 4.00 


8-6-11 The Doctor 
Examines You 4.00 


8-6-12 Weapons Against 
Disease 4.00 


Teacher's Guide 25 
12 strips, boxed, with Teacher's 


Combines concrete and abstract learning to aid 
Guide (if purchased : development and improvement of reading skills. 
separately, $48.25) $36.00 Makes reading functional to child's interest in 


collecting. Loose leaf form 

$1 each postpaid (quantity rates on 50 or more) 
Psychological & Educational 
27506 Harper Ave., St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


H 1 
33 big 5.x 8” Perry Pictures 
Your choice of 33 Mythology, 33 Presidents, 
33 Early American History, 33 Famous Art 
Pictures beautifully lithographed on fine 
paper... Only GQe the set. 


Prices net, f.o.b. publisher 


Filmstripe are available for pre- 
view (in seta only) 


The growing list of SCRIBNER 
filmstrips also includes science 
filmstrips for grades 7 and 8, 
and language arts, social stud- 
ies, and guidance filmstrips. For 
further information, write to: 


Educational Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


697 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Pilgrims Going to Church Boughton 
A ved and used by hundreds of 
CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS and the booklets. Ma- 
donnas and the Life of Christ are — ‘Sound. 
The picture size is 5'2” x 8”. 50c booklet 
or 3 for $1.00 . Send for our 1959- {960 catalog 
with 1600 miniature illustrations. Only 35c. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Dept. 1-11, Maiden, Mass, 
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The Formal Festival 
(Continued from page 61) 


For the church and the press where 
we may express our thoughts; 

For the land where there is educa- 
tional opportunity for all; 

We thank Thee, O our Father. 

(Fourth-grade rooms 2 and 3 also 
present verses, sing “Swing the Shin- 
ing Sickle,” by Gaynor, and return 
to seats.) 

(Fifth-Graders take assigned places, 
sing “Now Thank We All Our God,” 
by Cruger, recite their stanza, and 
sing “The Seasons,” by Sibelius. Re- 
turn to seats.) 

(All sing “America the Beautiful.” 
Recessional.) 


MUSIC SOURCES 


“All Little Children” (or “A 
Thanksgiving Prayer”), by Wood, is 
in Singing Fun (Webster); “For 
Thanksgiving,” by Loomis, is in Our 
First Music (Birchard); “A Prayer,” 
by Bryan, is in Music Round the 
Town (Follett); “Thanksgiving,” by 
Leatham, is in Music in Our Town 
(Silver Burdett); “Morning Hymn,” 
by Mason, and “We Thank Thee,” 
by Edwards, are in Music Now and 
Long Ago (Silver Burdett); “For the 
Beauty of the Earth,” by Kocher, 
and “Swing the Shining Sickle,” by 
Gaynor, are in Music Near and Far 
(Silver Burdett); “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” by Cruger, and “The 
Seasons,” by Sibelius, are in Music in 
Our Country (Silver Burdett). 


Hero of St. Juvin 
(Continued from page 23) 


Grover became a master sergeant 
and was sent to France. Throughout 
the fighting, he checked the casualty 
lists every day to see if his friend, Dee 
Kimmel, was injured, but as it 
turned out, it was Grover who was 
wounded. 

On October 15, 1918, near the lit- 
tle town of St. Juvin, France, a 
regiment in Grover’s division became 
separated from headquarters. Grover 
and two others volunteered to find 
the regiment, gain information, and 
get the message back to division 


A guest editorial by Charles Van Doren, "Are 
You a Classroom Worrier?” 

Assorted holiday Gifts and Decorations 
"The Happiest Christmas Tree,"’ another folk 
tale from Loretta Klee Schell 

A large-type science story, Dates” 
"Classroom Activities for December,” a four- 
page feature with day-by-day suggestions 
Four pages of seasonal Song and Verse 
“Clouds,” presented for primary and junior 
scientists by Verne Rockcastle 

Six pages of Stories for a// grades 

Five pages of ready-to-use Christmas Plays, 
plus ten sure-fire creative drama ideas 


headquarters. The men had to make 
their way nearly four miles under 
intense enemy fire. Suddenly, a shell 
exploded beside them! Grover was 
seriously wounded, and his buddies 
were even worse off than he was. 

Somehow he managed to give his 
companions first aid and water, and 
then he crawled off to find an 
ambulance. He succeeded and the 
three men were taken to a hospital. 
Once his wounds were bandaged, 
Grover left the hospital without per- 
mission and ran to headquarters to 
deliver the much needed information 

For his outstanding actions in 
World War I, and for his devoted 
service to his country, H. Grover 
O’Connor was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the French 
Croix de Guerre, the New York State 
Conspicuous Service Cross, and the 
Purple Heart. 

Following his discharge, Grover re- 
mained active in veterans’ groups. 
He was a member of the very dis- 
tinguished Legion of Valor, and be- 
came its national commander. Before 
he enlisted, Grover had said, “When 
this war is over, I don’t want to be 
one of those who were on the outside 
looking in. I want to do my part.” 
And he did! 

That is the story of H. Grover 
O'Connor. He was just one of many 
heroes. Is there one in your town? 


The Two Frogs 
(Continued from page 97) 


Reporting 

How would Hari have answered a 
reporter who asked these questions? 

1. Why did you leave Honshu? 

2. Where did you meet Hoppy? 

3. What did you expect to see in 
Kyoto? 

4. What did you see? 

5. What interesting sights did you 
see on the way to Kyoto? 

AuTHor’s Note: The capital of 
Japan is now Tokyo. At the time this 
story was first told, Kyoto was the 
capital. The word Kyoto means capital. 
For eleven centuries, Kyoto was the 
home of the emperors of Japan. The 
first emperor, in 793, called it Heian-jo, 
or “city of peace.” Kyoto today is the 
center of the Buddhist religion in 
Japan, as it has been for many years, 


TO YOUR PUPILS 
SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend's name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 


pencils printed in gold with individual names. 20 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 27 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in & Oo 
gay Christmas Box. 


11¢ 
17¢ 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 


cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 3 5 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week delivery on all orders from the day 
we receive them. Our new printing machinery and process makes this possible. 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


(Print or type names for imprinting) 


SCHOOL NAME 
Apress 
city 


TITLE SIGNATURE 
| 


STATE 
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Card shown from 
Grade 5 Packet 


Yes, the price hos been lowered on these new creative art packets. Why? Because 
they're so tremendously popular - so much in demand by teachers everywhere. 
Created especially to provide a practical art program for each grade level, these 
ort packets can be successfully used by every teacher. 


The series consists of eight packets, one for kindergarten and each of the 
first six grades, one packet for Grades 7-8. General and seasonal art ac- 


tivities are featured in each of the eight packets. 


Each packet describes 32 art activities, each on one side of a heavy white 


’ card, Each card presents a complete activity - with easy-to-follow direc- 


tions, illustrations, and suggestions for correlating work in other subjects. 
Only ordinary classroom art supplies, inexpensive materials readily avail- 
able, and scrap items are required. The backs of the cards may be used for 


additional notes and suggestions that may develop during the activity. 


Carefully graded, the art ideas are integrated to allow for gradual maturity in 
skilis and interests. The wide variety of media and techniques they employ will 
more than satisfy the most rigid curriculum requirements. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 1159 

Please send the following Art Packets @ $1.00 each ne 

#101, Kindergarten #102, Grade 1 #103, Grade #104, Grade 3 
C) #105, Grade 4) #106, Grade § [ #107, Grade & [) #108, Grades 7-8 

©) #100, Complete Series of 8 ART PACKETS @ $7.50 

(CD Bill me, payable in 30 days. ( Payment enclosed. 

Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charge. 


Each Packet 


now $1.00 


Complete Series of 
8 Art Packets 


now $7.50 
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Type them double-spaced, 
each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 


sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 
Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


"NEW" COMMUNITY SERVICE UNIT 


O™ of the newest community helpers units can utilize a 
very close approach to the school—the teacher herself! 
After all, we teachers devote hours to teaching about firemen, 
postmen, and others. Why not give some attention to our- 
selves? The teacher will find that children are most enthusias- 
tic in discussions about services which teachers render. General 
appreciations reach even the parents. 

Since the teacher is a vital person in community service, 
some time should be devoted (especially in the primary 
grades) to the work of the teacher. This may include a better 
acquaintance with all the teachers in the area. The unit offers 
an excellent opportunity for pupils to appreciate teachers’ at- 
tributes, to become more respectful, and to gain more under- 
standing of what may have otherwise been overlooked. Some 
stories in readers tell about teachers. These are good starters. 
Such a unit may prove to be one of the best public-relations 
programs your school has ever had. MARY ATKINS 


GREETING PARENTS 


I N ouR second grade, we decided on a new way of greeting 
parents at Open House. A cutout tracing of a hand of each 
child was mounted on colored background paper. Over the 
hands we put the following verse. 

Big hands, small hands, 

Little girl and boy hands, 

To meet, to greet you— 

All these second-grade hands. 

Hands that work and hands that play 

Through every busy schooltime day— 

Just look around, and you'll agree 

Their work is fun to see! 

Fastened on the wall near the door, they provided a way of 
greeting parents as they arrived. The variety of shapes and 
sizes of hands in a group of thirty children fascinates both 
teachers and parents, and there is something heart-catching 
and precious about so many small hands. Each hand was la- 
beled with the child’s name, of course, and many minutes were 
spent comparing hands and getting acquainted with the hands 
of the classmates of one’s Johnny or Susan. WINIFRED GILLETT 


READER'S CHOICE 


© DEVELOP greater appreciation for reading concurrently 
T with the improvement of specific reading skills, I intro- 
duce to my fifth grade the “Reader’s Choice” idea. As an 
initial step, I select a pupil, who is given the responsibility of 
choosing five short selections to read to the class. The types 
of literature chosen vary in style and content according to 
the reader’s interests. A pupil’s program sometimes includes 
a fable, a news article, a fairy story, a poem, and a biograph- 
ical sketch. Each day for one week, the pupil reads one selec- 
tion, which is subsequently discussed or commented upon by 
other children. Pupils exchange ideas freely and often ask the 
reader for information concerning the source of the item. 
After the first week, pupils volunteer to be the “reader of 
the week,” and we continue the program throughout the year. 
Pupils derive multiple benefits from “Reader’s Choice” in 
the areas of oral expression, listening, and sharing ideas. They 
also gain invaluable experience in selecting reading materials 
for their own specific and general purposes, ALMA T. IRVINE 
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PAPER ACCORDION DRILL 


OR a paper accordion, cut fifteen (or any 

odd number) 4” squares and four strips 1” 
x 5” from lightweight cardboard and two 4” 
squares of another color. To make each end, 
put two squares together (one of each color), 
lay on two narrow strips (double for strength), 
with opposite color on top, and staple together 
with two staples on each edge. Strips will stick 
up a little and form handles. Then assemble 
squares and staple them with two staples near 
the edge of each, arranging them in zigzag fash- 
ion. When you staple the last card to the end, 
be sure both handles go in the right direction. 
After accordions are made, try simple drills. 
Here’s an example 
to count of eight: 
Open horizontally, 
close, open, close, 
open, close, open, 
close. 


he 


nother 


Open vertical, close, and so on. 

Stoop (or on one knee), open horizontal, 
close, and so on. 

Stand, open vertical, close, and so on. 

Let the children work out various drills, with 
a step forward or back, turning around, or hold- 
ing the accordions at different levels. Makes a 
good assembly number, M. MABLE LUNZ 


BIRTHDAY CAKES 


MAKE an all-day festival of my young pupils’ 

birthdays. At the beginning of each month 
we place a large calendar upon the bulletin 
board. The birthday of any child in that month 
is noted on the proper day. Then on the birth- 
day I “bake” a cake for the child. I ask what 
kind of cake he wishes and then draw it in col- 
ored chalk upon the front board, complete with 
candles, ornamental cake plate, and greetings to 
the child. The children want fancy cakes; 
lately they all must have a flower of some kind 
on top or a Teddy bear or a ship. I also draw 
and cut out a profile of the child, which goes in 
the birthday record book and can be taken 
home at the end of the term. Parents say that 
this cake counts more to the children than the 
ones they can eat. It’s an easy way to bring fun 
into the classroom. KATHERINE M. BOND 


NAME RECOGNITION 


7 HEN my preschool mentally retarded chil- 
dren are beginning to guess their names 
by contour on labels and flash cards, we play a 
game which I adapted from Musical Chairs to 
establish accuracy and to stabilize learning. 
Inside their chair backs I attach cards bear- 
ing their names. Then I seat each child in his 
own chair. At a signal, the children rise and 
march around the room to a lively tune like 
“Yankee Doodle.” While they are enjoying this 
diversion, I move around unobtrusively, switch- 
ing their chairs to different positions within the 
circle. When I have finished I give a signal, the 


music stops, and each child is expected to sit in 
his own chair. Repeating this performance 
makes each child surer and surer of the identi- 
fying symbols which make up his name. Some 
of them learn the names of their playmates as 
well, and it is all a lot of fun. Often I give re- 
wards to those who find the right chairs, At 
such times, I play the game long enough for 
each child to be successful. LEXIE H. WILLIAMS 


PRACTICAL BOOK ENDS 


W° FOUND that our metal book ends were 
just not strong enough to hold up oui 
books. So we asked all of our pupils to search 
around for stray bricks and bring them to 
school. About three dozen were brought in. 
Then our special-class teacher and her pupils 
contributed pieces of felt, old wool skirts and 
dresses, and discarded velvet draperies. Pieces of 
material were cut from these articles to cover 
the bricks and were sewed on. To give a fancy 
appearance, the children used cross-stitch, 
featherstitch, and applique designs. The result 
was sturdy and decorative book ends for our li- 
brary shelves. DOROTHY F, GILMAN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


M Y PUPILS in second grade enjoy listening to 
and giving book reviews. During a free 
reading period, each child selects a book, and 
after reading the story, makes an illustration of 
something that appeals to him. One or two of 
our morning sharing periods are devoted to the 
reviews each week. The child places his picture 
in a picture holder on the teacher’s desk, and 
holding the book, tells the story. When he has 
finished, the picture is added to the collection 
in a large scrapbook. The children enjoy look- 
ing at the pictures illustrating their favorite 
stories. Often the child who has not shown much 
interest in reading will be eager to select a book 
or story after hearing the other children give 
reviews. LOLA TAGUE 


UP AND DOWN GAME 


I DEVISED the following game for use in teach- 
ing vocabulary, and the children never 
seem to tire of it. | print about thirty words, on 
which they need drill, on oak-tag cards about 
3” x 7” in bold black ink. I lay the whole pile 
face down in front of me. The children sit in a 
semicircle facing me. I flash the first card to 
the first child at my left. If he knows the word 
he says it. If he does not know it, I say, “Down 
you go!” He quietly slips off his chair and 
stoops down. Then I ask the next child. Per- 
haps several will miss the same word, and they 
are all down. I show cards around the circle 
until I come back to the first one who missed 
his word. I show him his second card. If he 
says it correctly, I say, “Up you come!” He 
smilingly gets back up on his chair, and I con- 
tinue around the circle until all the cards are 
gone. Children may go up and down several 
times in the course of a game. 

I usually play it around only three times. At 
the end of the game, I say, “Champions, stand 
up!” Those who have not gone down at all, 
stand. The next day we try to break the record 
and have more champions, 

Sometimes faster groups want to play the 
game. Then we use words from the vocabulary 
in the back of the readers. VIOLA E. AHLBORN 
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Shankar’s International 


CHILDREN’S PAINTING and WRITING 
Competition 1959 


EVERY year thousands of chil- 
dren in countries all over the 
world send original stories and art 
work to the International Chil- 
dren’s Competition sponsored by 
Shankar's Weekly of India. In 
Tue Insrraucror for October 
1958, a few paintings from this 
annual competition were repro- 
duced. Now entries can be sub- 
raitted for the 1959 Competition, 


and we hope that many of you 
will encourage your pupils to 
participate. 

Rules for the Competition are 
given below. Watch the closing 
date; allow plenty of time for 
entries to reach India. (Your 
post office can help you decide 
how much time is needed.) And 
be sure to send all the required 
information. Tue Eprrors 


COMPETITION RULES 


1. Children of all countries up to the age of 16 (i.e., 
those born on or after December 31, 1943) can take part 


in the competition, 
2. Paintings. 


a) Entries for the competition should be original and 
unaided work executed during the year 1959. 

b) A competitor cannot submit more than four entries. 

¢) Paintings and pictures in color and in any media 
except pencil will be accepted. 

d) Entries should be not smaller than 8” x 10”. 


3. Literary Entries. 


a) Articles and features must be in English, in the 
competitor's own handwriting on one side of the 


paper only. 


b) A competitor cannot submit more than two entries. 
e) All literary entries must be certified by the teacher 
or parent to be an original and unaided work of 
the competitor. (Entries without this certificate 


will be disqualified.) 


4, Entries (paintings and literary) can be on any subject 
the competitor likes. Those dealing with the competitor's 
environments—home life, school life, scenes around the 
house and school, entertainment, social parties, ete.— 


will be welcome. In addition, literary entries may deal 
with the character or characters the competitor likes best. 


5. Each entry should have the following particulars (pref- 


erably in English): 


a) Full name of competitor in block letters. 


b) Full postal address. 


ce) Date of birth, specifying date, month, and year, 


and 


d) Whether the competitor is a boy or girl. (Entries 
without these particulars will be disqualified.) 


6. Entries by more than one competitor can be sent in the 
same envelope provided the details required are distinetly 


entered on each entry. 


7. Entries should be addressed to: 
Shankar's International Children’s Competition, 
Odeon Building, P.O. Box No. 218, 
New Delhi, India 
They should reach the office not later than November 30, 


1959. 


8. The award of prizes will be decided by the Editor, 
Shankar's Children’s Art Number, with the help of a 
board of judges. The Editor's decision will be final. 


9. No child will be entitled to more than two prizes. 


10. The prizes will be announced in Shankar's Children’s 


Art Number 1960. 


ll. The copyright of the published contributions will 
reat with Shankar’s Children’s Art Number. 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


J RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please send 
me descriptive literature on RCA Victor's 
new Cartridge Tape Recorder, table model 
Stereo Victorla, and AM-FM radios for 
school use. See advertisement on page 67. 


@ LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send 
me your current list of books for boys and 
girls. 


2 NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tional Section. List of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


4 GRAFLEX, INC. Information on School 
Master Filmstrip and Slide Projectors, In- 
structor 150 Filmstrip Projector, témm 
Graflex-Ampro Movie Projectors. 


 MACRAE SMITH COMPANY. Please send 
me a copy of your 1959 catalog of books 
for boys and girls. 


@ ©. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


7 THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Free complete 
graded list of Westminster books for chil- 
dren, youth, and young adults, with recog- 
nition by schools, libraries, etc. 


@ VENUS REPLACEABLE POINT PEN offers 
extra 4%¢ point free. See ad on Page 60 
for free catalog and special school dis- 
counts. 


@ THE Lt. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Please send free descriptive literature on 
the SINGER SCIENCE SERIES for Grades 
1-6. (See ad on Page 52.) 


1@ HOLIDAY FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Please send me a copy of this big holiday 
folder illustrating and describing the widest 
selection of special primary and _ inter- 
mediate filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. (See 
advertisement on inside front cover. Society 
for Visual Education Inc.) 


Ag NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOG. Please 
send me your new educational catalog, as 
soon as it is issued, which lists over 1000 
filmstrips. (See advertisement on inside 
front cover. Society for Visual Education 
Inc.) 


1@ THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 
146-page illustrated catalogue of Viking 
Junior Books. Complete descriptions of 
books for kindergarten through high school: 
picture books, stories, junior novels, history, 
biography, geography, nature, and science. 
Includes a graded list and helpful subject 
index. 


13 “BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM". 
Booklet describes effective use of supple- 
mentary reading, recreational reading, and 
remedial reading in exercising the pupil's 
newly acquired basic reading skills and 
abilities. (Benefic Press) 


14 CUTAWAY VIEW OF DRY CELL. Burgess 
Battery Co. offers free attractive poster 
showing cutaway view of a primary dry 
cell battery (Size D) to teachers of science. 


1 PRE-AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. 
United Air Lines have complete listing and 
order form of Pre-aviation Education Mate- 
rials—available from their School and Col- 
lege Service. 


1G THE SEAHORSE PRESS, INC. Please send 
me information about HOBBY FUN BOOK 
and other Seahorse Activity Books. 


17 PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Sam- 
ple copy of the publication Classroom 
Clipper, which presents information on 
aviation education and includes in each 
issue a geography study unit; also list of 
Pan American educational materials. 


18 CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Educational 
Dept. Please send me one free copy of 
the GRADE PLACEMENT CHART for the 
Wonderworld of Science, Revised, Grades 


19 MATSON NAVIGATION CO. Please send 
colorful, descriptive folders showing how 
easily and inexpensively | can enjoy a 
romantic Matson Cruise to Hawaii, Aca- 
pulco or the South Seas during my Christ- 
mas vacation. (See ad Page 94.) 


20 CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Educational 
Dep?t. Please send me a free copy of the 
1959 catelog of COLOR FILMSTRIPS. 


2 AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. Free 4-page, 
full color circular describing and listing 
packages with prices on self-hardening 
clays as well as other Amaco art and craft 
materials. 


22 MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen. Information 
about the Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen, and a 
list of stores where they can be purchased. 


233 HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. Please send me 
your complete Graded Catalog of Books for 
School Libraries. 


24 POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY. Teachers 
may borrow any amount needed—$100 to 
$600 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Old established company. No 
payments during summer. Information sent 
in plain envelope. 


25 FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Send me the 
48-page booklet, ‘Individualized Reading’’ 
by May Lazer, Ph.D., also containing valu- 
able book lists and other useful information 
about the FIRST BOOKS and other publica- 
tions of Franklin Watts, Inc. 


26 CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen. 


27 BAUSCH & LOMB CO., Catalog £E-152, 
“Optical Instruments for Science Instruc- 
tion''—complete informative data, specifi- 
cations and classroom applications. 


4% The TRU COLOR catalog of Holiday Handi- 
crafts Christmas Kits is now available upon 
request. 


29 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Piease send 
me a copy of your 1959-60 FREE Graded 
list of BOOKS FOR CHILDREN & YOUNG 
PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY or JR. H.S.) 


30 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send 
me a copy of your 1959-60 FREE list 
of BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


S31 KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION. Please 
send me, free, the set of Kleenex box cover 
patterns. Also include order blank so that 
1 may request extra patterns for individual 
girls. (Kleenex is a trademark of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.) 


32 THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
‘Winston Manipulative Devices Catalog,"’ 
a descriptive catalog of devices invaluable 
in teaching arithmetic. 


338 TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me tour information concerning Europe. 


{3.4 TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me tour information concerning the Canadi- 
an Rockies. 


{Bq TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me tour information concerning St. Lawrence 
cruise. 


3@ TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me tour information concerning Quebec 
Shrines. 


7 GEORGE F. CRAM CO. FREE Colorful 
Buyers Guide No. 92—1959-60, Globes, 
Maps, Charts, etc. 


38 CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED for NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT. Send new large correlation chart 
with listings grouped by grade level and 
by subject, showing filmstrips recommend- 
ed by SVE for purchase under Title II! of 
the National Defense Education Act. (See 
advertisement on inside front cover.) So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 


39 E. M. HALE, CADMUS BOOKS CATALOG. 
Complete listings of 400 Cadmus Books 
with order forms for 1959 titles. 


4@ ©. M. HALE COMPANY. Send the free 
booklet, ‘Through Golden Windows—How 
to Use a Basic Library of Children's Litera- 
ture."* 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
Please send me your 1960 ‘'Graded List of 
Books for School and Classroom Libraries"’ 
when ready (early in 1960). 
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Instructor 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


42 THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Color brochure 
"How to make money for your school," 
listing package give-aways for the teacher, 


plus information on prog and schedul 
pencils. 
43 DAVID KAHN, INC. Free = information 


about new Wearever Ink Cartridge Pen. 


44 VIEWLEX, INC. Slide & Filmstrip projector 
literature, describing classroom projectors 
for use in lighted & unlighted rooms. 


4% BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and Illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles. 


4@ LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. Invaluable 
24-page reprint of an article from The 
American Educator, by Virginia Haviland, 
Readers’ Advisor for Children at the Boston 
Public Library. With extensive graded bib- 
liography. (Tangley Oaks) 


47 H. W. WILSON CO. Free descriptive card 
on The School Library at Work. Also free 
brochure: First Aids for the School Librarian. 


48 INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM. 
Please send more information on program 
described in authoritative report—''instruc- 
tion is Basic to Individualized Reading", 
pages 14-15. Science Research Associates. 


4@ UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


5@ TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Please send your free 
P. St hip Kit. 


1 WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. Please send 
me your FREE colorful 17” x 22” historic 
U.S. Trails Map and brochure concerning 
the American Adventure Series corrective 
reading program, as advertised on Page 86. 


52 INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE FOR READING, 
SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES. New Instruc- 
tional Guide and Catalog of Childrens Press 
Books and Filmstrips for Supplementary 
Reading, Science and Social Studies pro- 
grams inthe elementary grades—illustrated 
in 4 colors. 


533 LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


54 UNIT STUDY GUIDE AND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. FREE new Melmont Publishers’ 
Unit Study Guide and Illustrated Catalog 
for supplementary Social Studies Material. 
See ad on Page 84. 


55 BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


5G MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. Information 
on New Musical Multiplication Records that 
teach tables 2's—12's. See Bremner Multi- 
plication Records ad Page 51. 


OAK RUBBER CO. PICTURE STORY OF 
BALLOON AND TOY MAKING. Send me 
without charge "A Trip Through Oak 
Rubber."* 


5 BROCHURE ON LANGUAGE ARTS FILMS. 
Coronet offers a comprehensive brochure 
on 95 films to help teach Language Arts in 
grades 1-6. 


59 CHILDREN CAN READ BY THEMSELVES. 
Send free catalog listing the Reilly & Lee 
“Easy to Read Books’ using Primer and 
First Reader Vocabulary. Also lists other 
famous books of this line. 


@@ TRAILWAYS. Send me information on 
pleasure planned tours to America’s Vaca- 
tion Areas. 


ORRADIO INDUSTRIES. Offers a complete 
detailed chart of playing times for various 
types of tape in different ree! sizes at al! 
standard tape speeds; also TAPE IT OFF 
THE AIR, a brochure explaining the correct 
way of tape recording radio and TV broad- 
casts. 


G2 NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS, INC., High 
Fidelity Products Division. Send me your 
illustrated, detailed specification sheet 
with complete mechanical and electrical 
description and data on the Norelco ‘Conti- 
nental’ 3-speed portable high fidelity tape 


recorder. 
@3 ZENITH CORP. Free information about 
PLY-CRAFT Shapes that make amazingly 


true-to-life Models of Birds and Dogs that 
can be used as unique and exciting Christ- 
mas gifts for my class. 


@4 MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. 
Send me, without obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising Plan used 
successfully by thousands of Schools coast 
to coast. (See ad on Page 4.) 


G. PUTNAM’S SONS—COWARD Mc- 
CANN, INC.—THE JOHN DAY CO. Send 
me free kit with science circulars, catalogs 
of children's books and other promotional 
materials. 


@G@ HOME TUTORING COURSE FOR THE 
POOR READERS. Bremner Multiplication 
Records. Complete information on home 
Tutoring Course ‘'For the Child Who Is a 
Poor Reader''—series of drills in phonics 
with records and cards. 


@7 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT — 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘‘Science is Method"’ in 
color. 


G8 4 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


@® EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 
me the free folder on El Paso in color. 


7@ EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 
me the free folder on Mexico. 


71 PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture-Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 111. Summit Industries. 


J2 THE GARRARD PRESS. Complete informa- 
tion on the New Dolch Books sent in attrac- 
tive brochure. 


733 TEACHING AIDS FOR READING AND 
ARITHMETIC. New Dolch Catalog of 
Teaching Aids for Reading and Arithmetic 
sent without cost by Garrard Press. 


74 MOUNTING TAPE—DRAFTING TAPE—IN- 
VISIBLE MENDING TAPE. This helpful and 
useful free booklet describes Scotch Brand 
Mounting Tape with two sticky sides, 
Scotch Brand Drafting Tape which strips 
off slick and Scotch Brand Magic Mending 
Tape which repairs invisibly. 


7m CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Send for 
free catalog giving complete selection of 
Teaching Aids. (Gel-Sten Supply Co., Los 
Angeles) 


7G WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw- 
Hill Company). Please send me a copy 
of your illustrated catalog of Books for 
Young People. 


77 HARCOURT BRACE & CO. Descriptive 
Graded List of 49C Books published through 


1959, suitable for grades K-12, including 
Slow Readers booklist and curriculum 
Topics list. 


7M GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Reading and Study 
Guide for the use of the Golden Book 
Encyclopedia in schools and libraries. Also 
complete information on the new Educa- 
tional Edition of this Encyclopedia for 
grades 3 to 6. 


72 MANUSCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING. 
Please send descriptive literature on your 
new materials for both Manuscript and 
Cursive Writing. (A. N. Palmer Co.) 


BO HAWAII! SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION. 
Please send application information and 
bulletin on 1960 University Study Tour 
Program. 


#2] HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please 
send me descriptive catalogue of Houghton 
Mifflin Books for Boys and Girls with com- 
plete list of juvenile publications, 


Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


#2 CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. Please send 
your catalogue of library books entitled 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


9B GOLDEN PRESS, INC. New 20-page bro- 
chure of Golden Science Book for Curriculum 
Resource Material and complete list of 
Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Bind- 
ing. Excellent books for elementary and 
High School Grades. 


#4 RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR CLASS OR 
SCHOOL. Free Fund Raisers Handbook 
tells how to raise from $50 to $500, with- 
out investment, how to set up sales teams, 
contests, etc. Easy to sell “everyday” 
products. (Gard Industries) 


Be sure and inciude your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


#5 CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Complete 
line of Teaching Aids offered by Plymouth 
Press—10¢. 


8G AROUND THE WORLD PROGRAM. | en- 
close 10¢ to help cover postage. Please 
send me the Around the World Program 
Album on “'England’', plus full color picture 
stamps, and big map of the world, as 
described on Page 1. 


7 PACK-O-FUN Magazine. Send recent issue 
of PACK-O-FUN, 48-page monthly Scrap- 
craft Magazine described on Page 95—25¢. 


Be TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service 
Co.). Graded, 1959 illustrated catalog of 
Scientific Kits and supplies, Hectograph 
and Spirit (direct process) Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games, 
etc.—25¢. 


@ STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 8&2 only 25¢. Put up decora- 
tions, pictures, etc. without harm to walls 
or displayed material. Stick to all surfaces 
except fingers.—-25¢. 


90 ANN MARIE'S 1959 CHRSTMAS ART 
PACKET. Decorations (blackboard borders, 
window pictures, posters) and Activities 
(make-to-take-home gifts, greetings, favors, 
etc.) A generous supply, all for $1. De- 
scribed in ad on Page 20—$1.00. 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary, 


PRINT OR TYPE 


a | 15 29 43 57 71 85 1% 
2 16 30 44 58 72 86 1% 
17 31 45 59 73 87 
4 18 32 46 60 74 a 
20 34 48 62 76 90 8400 | 
21 35 49 63 77 91 $1.00 | 
! 8 22 36 50 64 78 Q2 $1.00 : 
1 9 23 37 51 65 79 93 $1.00 | 
10 24 38 52 66 80 94 $1.00 : 
25 39 53 67 81 95 | 
1120 26 40 54 BZ 9G 
13 27 41 55 69 83 97 $320 | 
4 2 42 56 70 8 98 975 | 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1959 


Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, ! 
and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR, ! 


91 EDUCATIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR 
YOUR CLASS. Teacher sample package of 
4 Tot Tingo Games: Picture Words, Speed 
Spelling, Time Teacher and Number Play 
Play like Bingo. Educational benefits. 
Quantity discount from 2 dozen. See ad on 
Page 93. Superior Service Press. | enclose 
$1.00 for the 4 Tot Tingo Games—$1.00. 


92 CONN CORPORATION. Song Flute pro- 
gram for pre-band training, as advertised 
on Page 20. Offer includes: Song Flute, 
Teacher's Handbook and Classroom Book 1. 
All three for only $1.00. 


993 TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 6” x 8” with up to 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pu- 
pils' names. With clear transparent acetate 
envelope, bound adges, brass corners. 
(Plymouth Press) —$1.00. 


94 GEORGE F. CRAM CO. CRAM'S STUDENT 
Quick Reference ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Attractive 36-page book printed full colors. 
features—New maps—Size x 12— 

1.00. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY, CREATIVE ART MA- 
TERIAL AND ROOM DECORATIONS. 
Complete year's Folio No. 9 covering Cre- 
ative Art Activities for Fall, Holidays, 
Winter, and Spring. (Described in Elva 
Strouse ad Page 12—$3.75.) 


9G BETTER VISION INSTITUTE. Please send 
my huge eye-science picture chart in full 
color plus Special Teacher's Manual. If not 
satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for 
full cash refund.—$1.00. 


97 TWO NEW "“EASY-TO-READ" REILLY & 
LEE BOOKS. Children's books ‘'Little Dog 
Tim"' and ‘'Frisky’’ (see Page 84) will be 
sent on request to you at $4.00 less 20% 
Educational Discount. | enclose $3.20 


98 GIANT CHRISTMAS WINDOW. One Giant 
lé-section 34” x 44” Christmas Window 
Design, plus 9 additional designs. Com- 
pleted window design simulates radiant 
stained glass in beautiful colors. Class uses 
crayon, mineral oi!, and cotton. Complete 
$1.75. (See Page 116 September issue). 
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| What's the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


i A tape recorder right in the 
Classroom! 


| Which is the most versatile 
e of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


i 

A The NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ three-speed 

; dual-track tape recorder! 


versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music’. 


Why is the NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ the most 


NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


1% | 3% | 7% 


inches per inches per inches per 
second second aceon 

designed the perfect 

for speech “compro- igh 


~with the mise” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ultimate music 
giving good | reproduc 
| 
| 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

speed — 
economy | fidelity 

| 

| 


| 

| 

| 

for genuine | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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in tape 
tion—ideal 
(up to 814 plus for instru- 
hours of excellent mental and 
tape vocal 
’ on a single economy coaching 
T-inch reel) on both 
speech and | 
music | 


MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 
I NortH AMERICAN Puuuips Co., INC. | 
Educational Division, Dept. 1N11 

1290 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I, N. 
| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
lthe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 


|help me in my work. 

| 
| 
Zone No. ........State........ 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


RDER 


America’s Products and the 
Trucks That Carry Them— Bul- 
letin board truck map; colored map 
showing principal products of each 
state, bordered by interesting types of 
trucks (Educational Services Depart- 
ment, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 320 New Center Bldg., De- 
troit 2, Michigan; free to teachers and 
librarians). 


Books to Build On-—-Basic lists to 
help you start a school library; 80- 
page booklet also includes helpful ar- 
ticles on Where to Get Books for 
Fairs and Exhibits, How to Concen- 
trate Your Orders through Whole- 
salers, Book Exhibits on a Shoestring, 
State Standards; size 6” x 9” (R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y.; $2.00; quantity 
rates upon request). 


Concept of Art Education—Art 
Guide Number |; proposes a sound 
philosophy of education in art; sug- 
gests ways of implementation; 42 
pages; illustrated; deals with the 
work, typical behavior patterns, typ- 
ical physical growth, and the needs of 
each age group from preschool on 
through high school (Vroman’s, 367 
South Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 2, 
California; $1.00). 


CRS Audio-Visual Catalog—Ma- 
terials suited for kindergarten through 
sixth-grade levels; listings arranged by 
subject area and grade levels; includes 
categories of music understanding, 
rhythms, square dancing, language 
arts, and social studies (Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.; $.25; free 
to librarians, principals, and superin- 
tendents, if requested on official let- 
terheads). 


Getting Ready for Christmas— 
32-page booklet, with Christmas sto- 
ries, program material, suggestions for 
Christmas tree decorations, wrappings, 
gifts, making cookies; other sugges- 
tions include a Christmas story bibli- 
ography, and an account of Our Heri- 
tage of Christmas Music; size 844” x 
7” (Arts Cooperative Service, 322 East 
23rd St.. New York 10, N.Y.; $.75). 


Golden Science Books as Curricu- 
lum Resource Material— Brochure lists 
books helpful to the classroom teach- 
er, a short de-vription of each book, 
with price and ‘her pertinent facts; 
check list of other Colden Books and 
order form availule on request 
(Simon and Schuster, inc. Educational 
Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New 
York 19; free). 


Health Education Materials— 
Catalogue of booklets, posters, charts, 
films, and displays available from the 
National Dairy Council; listings in- 
clude information on dairying, dairy 
products, good breakfast facts, bal- 
anced diets, and science (National 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Dairy Council, 111 North Canal St. 
Chicago 6; catalogue free). 


Let's Get Our Schools Ready 
Now!— Booklet urging citizen groups 
to work together for better schools and 
school facilities; suggests things a citi- 
zens committee can do and lists valu- 
able helping material available from 
the national committee (National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 
th St. New York 16; single copy 


free). 


Making and Playing Class- 
room Instruments Written by 
Marcelle Vernazza as a stimulus to 
the creative ability of the classroom 
teacher; instructions for making and 
playing drums, cymbals, bells, jingle 
bracelets, spoons, bowls, and sticks; 
gongs, triangle substitutes, maracas, 
chocallo, tambourines, castanets, tone 
blocks, claves, rhythm sticks, pan 
pipes, monochord (Fearon Publishers, 
2263 Union Street, San Francisco 23, 
California; $1.00). 


Sidewalk Safety Kit—Authentic 
and colorful reproductions of standard 
traffic signs adapted for “playing 
grown up”; wide application as teach- 
ing aids in safety education; 4 signs in 
kit say “School Speed Zone,” “One 
Way,” “Stop.” and “RR Crossing”; 
vertical standards with metal feet for 
each sign; feet ends rolled into a cir- 
cle to eliminate sharp ends; “Detour” 
sign on back of carton (Clever Things, 
Inc., Suite B, Eswin Building, Cincin- 
nati 18, Ohio; $1.98). 


Teaching Human Rights—Hand- 
book for teachers; aims to assist un- 
derstanding and recognition of human 
rights by providing teachers with an 
effective means of teaching human 
rights; outlines the work of other 
nations and of the United Nations; 
illustrated; annotated bibliography 
(International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.; $.25). 


Timber to Tissues—Booklet de- 
signed especially for grade-school pu- 
pils; tells the story of Kleenex tis- 
sues; describes process beginning in 
the forest with cutting the trees, and 
ending up in the mill where the tis- 
sues are produced and packaged; dif- 
ferent processes the pulp goes through 
before it appears as a finished prod- 
uct are illustrated (Public Relations 
Department, Kimberly Clark Corp.; 
Neenah, Wisconsin; free). 


Your Child and His Reading— 
How parents can help their child 
read; written by Nancy Larrick, spe- 
cialist in children’s reading; especial- 
ly designed for parents of boys and 
girls under twelve; 32-page pamphlet; 
278th title in the “Public Affairs 
Pamphlet” series (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N.Y.; $.25 each). 


THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
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vacation 


Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 53 hotels in 41 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 


Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


AMERICAN CARS 401, 


These are actual photos of models 


& . RS 


OW, with these perfectly scaled modeis, you ca 
ive any child of any age a world of pleasure — al 
ade of unbreakable plastic. 40 in all — in brilliant 
olors, beautifully finished—no assembling necessary 
ach car is clearly marked with its own name, like; 
aguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — and all the cars 


uch REAL PLAY VALUE! Handsomely gift packaged 
ORDER NOW! Send only $1 for each collection of 
cars. per set for handling. MONEY BAC 


CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 
CARBON 
MASTERS 


140 TITLES 


for any 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


1 

| 

Catalogs printed 

! especially fer your grade. 
! Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 

| Reading Readiness @ Grode 5 

| Kindergarten @ Grade 6 
Grade 1 @ Junior High 
Grade 2 @ Special Education 
1 Grade 3 
: Grade 4 


— 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS. Inc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The days of the magic wand are not 
gone forever! CADO-MARKER the new 
development since the appearance of the 
BRITE-LINE marker, Cushman & Deni- 
son’s first felt tip pen, contains oil-base 
inks and is now nonpenetrating to under- 
neath sheets on any paper pad. 

Try a color kit of 8 Cado-Markers for 
any art or marking use. We discovered 
sea anemone place cards can be made easily 
with these gorgeous colors. Appiy a little 
thin rubber cement in open areas, dust 
glitter over it, and you have glamour. $.89 
each, or $6.98 a set from suppliers. 

No more time wasted looking for that pa- 
per punch. The PERSONAL PUNCH is a com- 
bined ruler and paper punch that fits in your 
classroom notebooks and easily converts typ- 
ing paper or scrap paper into punched sheets 
ready for adding a page of notes or drawings. 

The Personal Punch consists of a 12” ruler 
fitted with spring steel punchers spaced to 
provide holes in paper to fit two-ring binders 
($.65), and three-ring binders ($.69). 

These are available from Mutual Products 
Company, Inc., Worcester, Mass. The company 
also offers a single-hole punch mounted on 
sturdy cardboard with ring opening for $.25. 

Football experience need 
not be “vicarious” in ele- 
mentary school if you pur- 
chase the new touch ball of 
lightweight polyethylene de- 
signed for playing in con- 
fined areas in gym, play- 
ground, or back yard. FUN 
FOOTBALL weighs about 
half that of an_ inflated 
regulation ball. Since it does 
not have a springy bounce 
it is best used for passing. 
$2.00 from Cosom Industries, 
Inc., 6012 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

Do you need an inexpensive 
instrument which will encourage 
pupils to learn music? THE 
MELODICA, a product of the 
old West German house of M. 
Hohner, Inc., is perfectly tuned 
and suitable for group perform- 
ance as well as for solo playing. 
Low notes are near the mouth- 
piece and rise in tone down the 
keyboard. With the easily mas 
tered pianolike keyboard of two 
full chromatic octaves, two parts 
can be played at the same time. 
With instruction booklet, $14.95 
from leading music shops. 

Have you made ceramics for years in your 
school without the aid of a potter’s wheel? If 
so, plan now to order a COLE POTTER’S 
WHEEL which has been perfected by Cole 
Ceramic Laboratories, Gay-Way, Sharon, Conn. 
It is electric powered with a 4 horsepower 
motor and friction-drive pulley. The satisfying 
experience of throwing a piece of pottery can 
be had by all. Retail price $250.00. 

How many of you right-handed teachers can 
cut paper deftly with a left-handed pair of 
scissors? Not many, without a loss of skill and 
disposition. Yet we expect left-handed children 
to do all kinds of art and construction with 
right-handed scissors made for right-handed 
people. Give “southpaws” in your classes a 
break by getting LEFT-HANDED SCISSORS 
(Kleencut), Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


watch your. 


PRIMARY PUPILS 


Ve ry Good 


ae i 
for 10 Days FREE! 


After 10 days send 50 for 
complete set including 6 
Illustrated Stamps, Ink Pod 
and Desk-Top Stamp Display 
Rack, Or Return Set if not 
fully satisfied! 


respond to ; 
Picture - Language 


Marking papers with 
RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
@ encourages pride and desire for improvement 
© saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism In the child's Iénguoge.,, 
brings pupil and teacher closer in the desire for improvement ond 
choracter building. 


Dozens of schools have proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligation. / 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 
SEND COUPON NOW 


INDUSTRIES 
Highland Park, Ill 


SUMMIT 
P. O. BOX 607 + 


oO SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK 
PAD, DESK RACK FOR FREE TRIAL. 


1 will remit $4.50 in 10 days or return the set. 


Nome 

Address 
Schoo! Grade —_ 


How to spend 
six wonderful weeks in 


HAWAII 
for only *569 


(includes trans-pacific air fare) 


Attend the University of Hawaii's exciting 
Summer Session in 1960! Enjoy a summer 
of travel and fun...a wonderful six weeks 
program sharing the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over 
the world. Live in carefree luxury at a 
famous Waikiki Beach hotel...enjoy fas- 
cinating Island trips and social events (22 
in all!)...cross the Pacific by ship on 
Matson or air on United, NWA or PAA (jets 
available)... all for as little as $569. And, 


study if you wish, under a distinguished 
faculty at the famous Summer School of 
the University of Hawaii...the first session 
held in the 50th State. 

You leave for Honolulu by ship or air in 
mid-June. Return by August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Write or mail coupon for 
1960 Application and illustrated Bulletin 
to Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, Univer- 
sity Study Tour to Hawaii, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California, 


HURRY! RESERVATIONS LIMITED « MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| 


University Study Tours 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


FREE! Please send Hawaii Summer Session information to: | 


— 
Attention: Dr. Robert E. Cralle Phone: VAlencia 4-0700 | 


Age 


Staten. 
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* ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT + 


that Ulich 


possessions of lasting beauty and use. A 
all levels, 


Make into char 
acters pendants 
figurines woolen 
angels, miniatures 
ete ust paint 
or adorn with bites 
of materials 
No. 
high « %" dla.) 
of 12 §.60 ea 
2 te ¢ ea 2 to 36 bags 45 
36 of more 12 ea. 36 or more bags .40 ea 
Pius Postage 
Write for fr illustrated catalog showing a variety 
of low « yuality crafts for surface decoration Px 
cellent ar r personal use. Inex 
pensiv practi park interest and excitement 


Write for Catalog 


AFT CO” SANDUSKY, OHIO 


CR 


FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Gripers and Snipers 


Dear Miss Owen: 

... 80 I open the September maga- 
zine and find a page for principals. I 
thought The Instructor was for 
teachers! 


Loretta Johnson, Idaho 


138 pages, and you complain 
t one! 


QUICK PROFITS FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL WITH 
OLD SOUTH 
HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKES 


Make 30¢ profit on each 

pound! You pay only 70¢ 

per pound, sell at $1.00 
per pound! 


Need money for your library, ath- 
letic or band activities? These 
rich, delicious cakes sell fast! 
Make money fast! With the holi- 
days approaching, everyone is a 
potential customer. Write today 
for full information and FREE 
sample slices of Old South Holi- 
day Fruit Cake—made from a 
treasured recipe which dates back 
to pre-Civil War days. 


Plan your holiday campaign now! 


Clip and mail coupon below! 


AMERICAN BREAD COMPANY 
Dept. IM 702 Murfreesboro Rd. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Sirs: 
Please 
about your Holiday Fruit Cake Sales Plan 

and FREE sample slices. 


send me complete information 


State 
American National | 


First 


Bank Reference: 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


CHAIN 


tac. STUDENT GIFT 


FOR PUPILS AT XMAS TIME 


Refreshingly, 
new butterfly 
design tag for 
teacher gift 
giving. School 
name imprinted on colorful plastic tag with 
chain, Children weor on lapels or zipper pulls. 
Helps build school pride. Each handsomely-gift 
packaged in a snow flaked holly and Xmas tree 
decorated box with a “Greetings from your 
teacher" message. 
Plastic colors: red, yellow, blue or green with 
contrasting imprint. 

Combine school orders for lower prices. 


16¢ ea. for 30 12¢ ea. for 100 


lig ea. for 0 10¢ ea. for 500 
ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR TAG SAMPLE 
ALSO AVAILABLE: Plastic bookmark, pens 
& pencils, magnets, magnifying glasses, science 


games, sew kits, and monitor gift items. Gift 


Actual Site, 
24," wide! 


items for children from Ken. to upper grades 


and adults. 507 Fifth Ave. 
REVERE PRODUCTS suite 7068, N. Y.17, NY 


THIS AD WILL NOT APPEAR | 


112 


Your Chinese folk story (Sept. p. 
61 is a subtle way of recognizing Re 
China. . . . If we disapprove of what 
they are doing, let's be 100 per cent 
true to our convictions, 


Wilson R. Woodbury, California 


If you happen to have any china 
cups, Wilson, be sure to smash 
them too. 


. . « Let’s keep girls out of barber 
shops (Sept., p. 107). There are few 
enough places where men have any 
privacy. 

Joe Seaviosio (barber), Utah 


At least the page said Linda had 
never been to a barber shop before. 


Why does it take so long to change 
an address? All magazines seem to 
require six to eight weeks, which is 
certainly unreasonable. Often a_per- 
son does not know his new address 
that long in advanee. 


Mary P. Lawlar, Texas 


It takes a week or more for a 
magazine to reach you; before that 
it has to be wrapped with your 
correct address. Before the wraps 
are printed, a corrected stencil is 
necessary. Before a stencil is made, 
records have to be corrected. Add 
up all these separate operations 
and you will see why so much time 
is needed. 


* 
Rooters and Boosters 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Hurrah for your new feature on 
French and Spanish! I like having 
both languages side by side. 

Jacqueline M. Clark, California 


You certainly guessed right—putting 
Alaska and Hawaii together (Sept., pp. 
5-51). It is to be our first social 
studies unit. 

Patricia Herrick, Pennsylvania 


I’m so glad HOA has been enlarged. 
I hope teachers will send enough 
good ideas to make it even bigger. 

Mrs. George Sattherwaite, Delaware 


Who thought up the new monthly 
feature “Children’s Problems”? Who- 
ever did deserve. a bonus. 

Polly Aun Gould, Wisconsin 


I thought there were no new games, 
and then I opened my /nstructor and 
found four I have never played on 
page 18 (Sept.). Give us more. 

Nancy Spreckles, W ashington 


“Friendly Places in the Community” 
shows you really think of first-grade 
teachers. No other magazine has a 
feature like it. 


Edna Millhouse, Nebraska 


I am the mother of four grade and 
preschool children, and a “part-time 
teacher.” Since I have had only two 
years of college preparation, and am 
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called upon to serve in all grades, | 
have found The Instructor an invalu- 
able teaching aid. I enjoy the adver. 
tisements because they keep us up to 
date on latest materials. I like your 
magazine .. . the best liberal educa- 
tion available for the money. 

Ardith N. Johnson, Oregon 


* 
The September Cover 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When you went to school did you 
sing “Cockle Doodle Doo, the rooster 
wakes up early too—”? I did, and I'm 
sure thousands of readers did too. It 
was the first thing I thought of when 
I saw the September cover, and | 
taught it to my children as it had 
been taught to me. They loved it so 
much that I would like to remind 
other teachers about the song. 

Neida Freeman, South Carolina 


Yes indeed, Neida, we sang it— 
in fact, we were all humming it 
while preparing our September issue 
and tried to find it in print to re- 
produce. If any of our readers know 


the source, would you send it to us? 


The cover—rooster or capon? 
Patricia Alexander, Texas 


* 


Sounding Off on Teachers 
Dress 


YES! 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Anthony Parson is ’way off his base 
if he thinks a teacher gains respect 
only by his or her own method of 
handling children .. . I do not believe 
that dress is everything ... but I do 
believe that to be a truly successful 
teacher you need to do your best and 
look your nicest at all times. 

Vivian Jefferson, Arkansas 


Let’s wear suits! Because they learn 
so aptly by sight, children are very 
aware of personal appearances. Let 
every child form the best impression 
of his teacher hero or heroine. 


Harold Ralph, California 


NO! 


All the really good elementary 
teachers I know, male or female, wear 
casual clothes, not for relaxing, but 
for working. . . . and I teach in an 
air-conditioned school! 


Ethel Willard, Texas 
* 
A Controversial Issue 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Why can’t we order posters against 
drinking liquor, smoking, and drugs 
similar to your stick men on safety, 
health, and manners? It seems to me 
that the ones I suggest are more im- 
portant to teach than to say “Excuse” 
in manners. 

Get the same people to draw for my 
ideas. An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Better teach 
against it, than to fill hospitals, jails, 
etc., with hopeless cases. 

Mabel Grave, Minnesota 


The Instructor has not had post- 
ers on these topics because they are 
not considered to be subjects for 
elementary-school age children. 


EARN MUSIC DEGREE 


Learn at Home ie important... 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
snip and builds group feeling at home .. . in spare 
ry rn new. improved methods to teach 
OUR class. See how easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 
tin the classroom. This is the ONLY Home St 
hool with courses leading to the BACHELOR O 
MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
Mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
ept. 5119, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, ttl. 
_) Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 

Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) 
Ear Training & Sight Singing 


Violin | 
Guitar 
Clarinet | 


Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [© Sax 
Piano, Student's Course () Cornet-Trumpet 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus. [ Prof. Cornet-Tpt. I 


Choral Conducting 
Marching Band Arranging 
0 mee Band Arranging Voice 


Adv. Composition 
Dble. Counterpoint 
( Harmony 


Jo 

‘onl 


State 
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PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
$8450 ink in_from 14 to & colors at one 
4 TAX time. Takes from post card to 8‘, 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of pa and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bullt—— 
sturdy—eas to handle or store-——gives many 
ears of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
s clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest | t spirit licator 
you can buy. Hundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Bel Ave., Chicago 13, I. 


per 
minute. 


NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


MONTY 


® 
MOLDS 


THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 

YOUR CLASSROOM 

ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figures and plaques is 
net enly educelionet but the subject 
matter can be tied in with other 
Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 


Gweate 12000615. mc. 362 W. Evie St., Chicege 1, HIT, 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER'S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement, is also being used as 
a basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, NJ. 
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ERBCTRICITY 


Here are four brand-new kits of classroom SCIENCE ACTIVITIES for upper 
elementary and junior high classes. Based upon successful teaching experi- 
ences, they provide practical guidance, visual and pupil materials to meet 
the needs of today's science program. Each kit can be used to present a 


modern science study with meaning for children. 


Each Kit contains a Developmental Chart, 35 Pupil - 
Booklets of Experiments, and a Teaching Guide. 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHART 


ject chronologically. Text, illustrated with sketches and diagrams, de- 
scribes each incident in the subject's history. Provides a thorough 
background of information for the pupils and gives continuity to the 
activity. Large-size (21'/2” x 28'/2 chart is colorfully printed in two 


attractive colors. 


PUPIL BOOKLET A 6-page booklet... provides each 
child with directions for carrying out at least 6 classroom 
experiments. Experiments are illustrated, labeled... have 
a complete list of required materials. Text tells the sig- 
nificance of the experiment... includes suggestive ques- 
tions for further study. Inexpensive materials from home 
and hobby shop used. Last page features review of recent 
developments in that scientific field. 


Please send me the following SCIENCE ACTIVITIES KITS: 


Quantity Total 


No. 676, ROCKETS @ $4.00 ea 
No. 677, ELECTRICITY @ $4.00ea. ......... 
No. 678, WEATHER @ $4.00ea. ......... 
No. 679, ATOMIC ENERGY 
No. 675, Complete Series of 4 Kits Se sarchaves 

) Bill me, payable in 30 days. Enclosed is $ , payment in full. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handing Charges. 


Street 
City, Zone, State 


Presents the development of the sub- 


ENERGY 


TEACHING GUIDE Provides more than 
enough information for every teacher to 
present the topic with confidence. Included 
are suggestions for use of the chart and 
booklets . . 


historical approach . . . helpful comments 


. a time line that expands the 


on the pupil experiments . . . list of objec- 
tives...a terminology... a suggested pro- 
cedure for using the materials... a selected 
bibliography. Contains 6 pages. 


No, 676, ROCKETS .. . printed in red and black. Contains 7 experi- 


ments in rocket principles. 


No, 677, ELECTRICITY .. . printed in green and black. Has 6 experi- 


ments in electrical principles. 


No, 678, WEATHER... printed in yellow and black. Contains 6 ex- 
periments in forecasting weather conditions with basic weather in- 


struments. 


No. 679, ATOMIC ENERGY... printed in blue and black. Contains 8 


experiments in basic understandings about the atom. 


Each Kit $4.00 No. 675 Complete Series of 4 Kits $15.50 
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“MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 
WITH THESE FINE QUALITY 


Christnas bitts EN 


KS EVERY CHILD WILL APPRECIATE WITH 
1a Stamped with ) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 

your cheice of or “SEASON’S GREETINGS” PENCIL 


PAY ONLY AFTER 
YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


Simulated Leather fine quality No. 2 pencil. 
+4 i PENCIL ‘ Your choice of “Greetings from 


Your Teacher" or “Season's 


SETS 
case in gilt, 
Contains tree fine quality pencils ag 
red sad green Christmas colors, 


plus @ 6 weed wwler, in well-made, 
strongly stitched simulated leather case. 

Each pencil stamped in gilt with 

your choice of Greetings from Your 


GOOD GROOMING SET 


A welcome gift because it encourages good grooming. High 
quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file are included in a 


leather-like, vinyl plastic case, stamped in gilt with your 


jijti tit 


choice of ‘Greetings from Your Teacher’’ of ‘Season's Greetings 


YUU 


R 
TRACHF 


GREETINGS 


PENCIL 
SET 


This year, give these red-and - 


(Any 
Quantity) 


green striped pencils in 
Christmas colors. Included are 
three high quality 5¢ 

pencils plus a wood ruler 
—all packed in a handsome 
Christmas Greeting box. Each 
pencil gold-stamped with 

your choice of ‘Greetings from 
Your Teacher’’ or 

“Season's Greetings.” 


10. 


per box (Any 
Quantity) 


(Any 
Quantity) 


' United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. i 

Please send me (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) / 
! XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS 10¢ Per Box { New! Improved! 
| MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 12¢ Each { 

SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 12¢ Per Set 
! RETRACTABLE BALL PENS 11¢ Each I BALL PENcils 
| ser | Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing. 
' | This amazing new Ball PENcil is the perfect students’ 
REETIN FROM Y TEACHER writing instrument. 

I ' } 1 © Full-length cartridge lasts as long as 36 ordinary pencils. 

: | will p @ Never needs sharpening. 

| Won't break, wear down, smear, smudge, transfer or leak. 
Name @ Writes dry with wet ink. Needs no refilling. 

4 b © Perfectly balanced, locked in wood for real writing pleasure. (An 
ay City State 
r | Teach at School (Town) 


>.> = leather, fitted with « 50-cheet a 
= ¥ # 
(Any 
Quontity) 
\Z 
‘ 
feather touch will siart the ball rolling 
19 
f 
c 
NY. 
| 


